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Map 2: Map of the Eastern Mediterranean in the 13th c. B.C.E. (Wittke, A-M., E. Olshausen, and R. Szydlak. 2012. 


Historischer Atlas der antiken Welt, 15. Stuttgart: Metzler), courtesy Verlag J.B. Metzler 


Preface by the Series Editor 


These conference proceedings represent the second volume of the new publication series Orien- 
tal and European Archaeology, OREA, initiated by the series editor after the institute of the 
same name was founded at the Austrian Academy of Sciences in 2013. The scientific quality of 
the new series is ensured by international peer review and integration into an active scientific 
environment. The new publication series is intended to mirror the supra-regional networked 
research at the Institute for Oriental and European Archaeology and present it as a consistent 
collection. OREA deliberately considers the core zones of cultural developments in Europe and 
the Orient to act not as counterpoints, but rather as a common cultural bracket tn which 
undoubtedly very different dynamics and processes influence the most important developments. 
The advanced specialisations of the various branches of archaeology and their corresponding 
regional foci are reflected in their publication cultures. The new series aims to achieve a cross- 
regional readership and authorship from both European and Oriental archaeology to consider 
and discuss these cultural areas as they relate to one another. In accordance with the research 
profile and expertise of the institute, the series concentrates on the prehistoric and early histori- 
cal periods in human history. The series is open to all scientific approaches, as long as they sup- 
port topics and discussions of basic archaeological research in this area. 

The proceedings “Policies of Exchange: Political Systems and Modes of Interaction in the 
Aegean and the Near East in the 2nd millenniim B.C.E.” derive from an international confer- 
ence held at the Institute for Archaeological Siudies at the University of Freiburg, Germany, in 
2012. The organisers and volume editors Birzitta Eder and Regine Pruzsinszky accomplished 
bringing together a group of internationally well-known researchers to focus on one particular 
aspect of societies in the 2nd millennium BC Old World. The 17 papers incorporated in this vol- 
ume highlight and refiect potential mechanisms and modes of exchange systems between differ- 
ent political entities. Due to the editors’ interdisciplinary scientific perspective, this complex 
issue is discussed through current archaeological as well as philological research approaches. 
Their ambitious objectives, as explained in the comprehensive editorial introduction, have been 
achieved and will, we hope, be widely read and scientifically used tn the future. 

My sincere thanks go to the volume editors Birgitta Eder and Regine Pruzsinszky. Financial 
support for the conference has been provided by the Gerda Henkel Stiftung, the German 
Research Foundation (DFG) and Prof. Dr. Sigrid Deger-Jalkotzy. Dr. Sabina Kulemann-Ossen 
was responsible for the thorough editorial work. I would particularly like to thank the Austrian 
Academy of Sciences for their financial assistance with publication. 


Vienna, 20th January 2015 

Barbara Horejs 

Series Editor 

Director of the Institute for Oriental and European Archaeology 
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Birgitta Eder — Regine Pruzsinszky 


“Between kings there is brotherhood, friendship, peace and good terms, (if) there is plenty of (pre- 
cious) stones, plenty of silver, plenty of gold.” (EA 11 trans. by Liverani 1990, 213) 


The Late Bronze Age in the Eastern Mediterranean belongs to the most captivating chapters in 
the history of the Ancient World. In the period between 1600 and 1200 B.C.E. a tight network 
of supra-regional relations developed between powers of equal standing (Egypt, Mittani, Assyr- 
ia, Babylonia, Elam, Hatti, Cyprus, Mycenaean Aegean; cf. map | and 2) and various subordi- 
nate polities and vassals in the Syro-Levantine region. Cuneiform documents of diplomatic as 
well as administrative nature illustrate the formalized exchange of gifts and knowledge and the 
mobilization of tribute and taxes, while archaeological sources highlight the circulation of pre- 
cious raw materials, prestige items and basic commodities. 

In the non-monetary societies of the Ancient Near East and the Aegean, “palaces” and “‘tem- 
ples” (except for the Aegean) dominated crucial segments of economic production and the flow 
of gifts and goods on the regional and supra-regional level. Reciprocal gift exchange within the 
framework of diplomatic contacts and redistri5utive mobility of goods in asymmetric political 
relations shaped regional and supra-regiona! communication in different ways. Both, written 
evidence and archaeological contexts attest 'o the exchange of prestige goods such as jewelry, 
vessels, textiles, raw materials, and specialists or exotic animals. 

Correspondence and contracts inform us about the exchange between political elites in a 
highly formalized way, while administrative documents provide more information on the actual 
manner the commodities were transferred from a regional and supra-regional perspective. The 
latter issues also link to questions about the protagonists, who were involved in the actual trans- 
actions and movements of commodities and gifts. The controversial discussion about the role of 
palace dependent and private merchants may offer a case in point. 

For the first time in Ancient Near Eastern history, we also observe the supra-regional use of 
Akkadian as lingua franca. The most commonly known examples are the cuneiform letters of 
different origins found at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt dating to the 14th century B.C.E. They pro- 
vide vivid insights into the interactions of the Ancient Near Eastern Great Powers with Egypt 
and Cyprus and their individual relationships with the dependent vassal states in Syria and the 
Levant. Dynastic marriages and shifting alliances as well as the exchange of gifts and messen- 
gers are essential elements for the maintenance of inter-regional relations associated with social 
commitment and the pursuit of prestige. The Akkadian and Hittite texts from the Hittite capital 
HattuSa (Bogazk6y) in central Anatolia offer important information on the exchange mecha- 
nisms of gifts and goods. Apart from texts of correspondence, annals and treaties with their his- 
torical flashbacks provide rich details about the political alliances and developments in the Late 
Bronze Age. Numerous administrative and legal texts come from the centers of lesser polities in 
Syria (Ugarit, Qatna, Ekalte, Emar and Aza) and from the seats of Assyrian provincial gover- 
nors in the western periphery of Assyria (Tell Khuera, Tell Sabi Abyad, Tell Fekheriye, Tell 
Sheikh Hamad), which document trade and exchange of gifts during times of repeated shifts in 
the balance of political power. 

In this system, market or money did not play the key role for the distribution of goods; 
instead the palace functioned as the center of distribution (palace economy). The palace primar- 
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ily organized supra-regional exchange via its dependent merchants, although the extent and lim- 
its of private entrepreneurship remain a major issue of discussion. According to the cuneiform 
tablets, economic and symbolic aspects of gift exchange become blurred and cannot be easily 
separated from each other. The commercial facets of gift exchange need further study in respect 
to economic motivation and the potential economic profit of the parties involved. 

Contemporary documents (in Linear B) are known from the palaces of the Aegean. Howev- 
er, they do not contain any information on supra-regional exchange of goods and diplomatic 
contacts. Intended for temporary administrative purposes, these clay tablets inform us primari- 
ly about internal management mechanisms and territorial organization, but they remain silent 
when it comes to external contacts. Mycenaean Greece as a whole or only one of the various 
Mycenaean palace polities (Mycenae or Thebes) have been and increasingly are identified with 
the land of Ahhiyawa, which is mentioned in Hittite texts and appears at least partly as an equal 
partner of the Hittite empire in diplomatic texts. The various perspectives on the so-called 
‘Ahhiyawa Question’ allow different models of reconstructing the exchanges between the lands 
of the Aegean and its eastern neighbors. 

Some paradoxical features of the available data are apparent: While the Hittite texts provide 
extensive evidence on the exchange of gifts and goods, similar information is nearly absent 
from the archaeological dimension. However, we have abundant archaeological evidence to 
illustrate the contacts between the Mycenaean Aegean and Egypt and the Near East, which 
again are almost absent in the written record. 

Archaeological contexts attest to the circulation of prestige goods and commodities, but also 
to that of specialized craftsmen in the Eastern Mediterranean. This applies to a broad spectrum 
of materials such as the basic metals for the production of weapons and tools of bronze as well 
as to other precious metals like gold and silver, semi-precious stones like carnelian, amethyst 
and lapis lazuli, valuable materials such as ivory, ebony and colored glass for the production of 
prestige goods such as jewelry, furniture and vessels. Those latter goods were either imported 
as finished products or manufactured locally from imported raw materials. Transport vessels 
from the Near East, Egypt and the Aegean served in the distribution of liquids and materials of 
various kinds such as (scented) oils, wine and resins. The ship with its rich cargo that sank close 
to the Turkish coast at Uluburun around 1300 B.C.E. epitomizes the various means by which 
Near Eastern goods reached the Late Bronze Age Aegean. 

Imported finished products or locally manufactured goods from imported materials occur in 
varying concentrations and combinations in various contexts (for instance palaces, temples, 
tombs and settlements) and exhibit different distribution patterns. They allow for the establish- 
ment of an overarching chronological framework for the Late Bronze Age cultures of the East- 
ern Mediterranean and illustrate the supra-regional networking on various levels of political, 
economic and social interaction. 

Following the detailed discussions about modes of culture contacts and exchanges in previ- 
ous research, our symposium addresses questions concerning the specific mechanisms and 
routes of exchange. How and by what means did material commodities and knowledge circulate 
among the Great Powers, lesser independent states and vassal kingdoms of the Aegean, Anato- 
lia, Syria, the Levant, Mesopotamia and Egypt in the 2nd millennium B.C.E.? Combining writ- 
ten and archaeological sources, one of our aims was to develop a perspective on the specific 
forms of exchange, (re)considering the interaction of political and economic forces. The recipro- 
cal exchange of gifts in diplomatic interaction and the redistributive mobility of goods under 
asymmetric political conditions shaped regional and supra-regional communication in different 
ways. 

The diversity of sources in the Eastern Mediterranean not only requires an updated review 
of the historical and archaeological data; it also raises questions about the specific mechanisms 
of exchange: Where did the different raw materials and finished products come from, and under 
what conditions? Who negotiated them? Is it possible to determine regions of production and 
direct and indirect channels of distribution? Which rules applied within supra-regional 
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exchange? What possibilities and obligations did the vassal kingdoms of the Levant have 
towards the Great Powers of the Hittites, Assyrians and Egyptians? Which role did the Myce- 
naean palaces of the Aegean play within the “international” exchange networks? What sort of 
information do administrative records offer about the actors who actually carried out the 
exchange of goods and gifts? Which role did palace dependent merchants play as opposed to 
private entrepreneurs? Can we develop a model of political and economic interaction? 


According to these questions we designed the program of the symposium in order to investi- 
gate the rich archaeological and epigraphic evidence for “Policies of Exchange”. A major objec- 
tive was to establish tangible and practical aspects for understanding the interaction of different 
political systems in the Eastern Mediterranean during the Late Bronze Age. The wealth of 
records in this period of international relations allows developing a multi-faceted picture of 
political dynamics and economic exchanges, which in turn contributes to the creation of models 
for understanding the intricate interconnections. The manifold archaeological and epigraphic 
sources are at the core of our discussion and certainly enrich the socio-anthropological portfolio 
on the different ways of “exchange”. Beyond the standardizing and equalizing powers of theo- 
retical models, which are developed on the basis of external sources, the lively records of the 
second millennium B.C.E. have the advantage of illustrating complex societies at work in estab- 
lishing, negotiating, structuring, maintaining and re-shaping relations, contacts and exchange. 


We invited internationally acknowledged archaeologists, philologists and historians to our 
symposium at the University of Freiburg (Germany) to discuss these issues on the basis of cur- 
rent scholarship and to evaluate the archaeological and written evidence within an interdiscipli- 
nary framework. We would like to thank all our participants for contributing to a successful 
und enjoyable conference with lively and stimulating discussions. Most of our speakers were 
able to submit their contributions for publication and we are thus in the fortunate situation to 
make this set of papers available to a wider »ublic. These contributions provide a stimulating 
overview of the different and specific mechar:xms of exchange and will certainly spawn further 
discussion. 

Mario Liverani set the methodological framework with his keynote lecture “Exchange Mod- 
els in Historical Perspective”. His contribution offers a paradigmatic overview of theoretical 
approaches to “exchange”, whereas the rest of the authors in this volume approach the topic of 
our symposium with various methods and address models of political systems, which stand 
behind the different levels and modes of exchange and interaction. The present contributions 
emphasize the potential of the available epigraphic and archaeological sources for reconstruct- 
ing the political systems at work and the political dimensions of exchange in the 2nd millenni- 
um B.C.E. The papers were arranged in a way to support the critical synopsis of the written and 
archaeological sources by discussing various issues alternately from both angles. This concept, 
which aimed to entwine different perspectives and specific methods, produced the desired 
dynamic. 

The thematic sections began with “Syria and the Levant” and, because of a strong Egyptian 
bias in many papers, blended seamlessly into the following session on “Egypt and its External 
Relations’: The lectures of V. Matoian and A. Ahrens presented the wealth of Aegyptiaca in the 
Levant and discussed their importance as objects of prestige in the local contexts of Ugarit and 
Qatna. K. McGeough located the palace of Ugarit on the basis of written sources and with the 
help of network models within the local context of the different actors, who were connected to 
the palace at varying degrees and at different levels. E. RoSberger questioned the concept of the 
“International Style” by M. Feldman on the basis of the burial gifts from the Royal Tombs at 
Qatna. She argued that the Late Bronze Age artistic production is better explained by close 
interregional exchange-networks of artisans than by high-ranking diplomatic gift-exchange. 
The contribution of E. Devecchi explained the diplomatic rules in external contacts with reter- 
ence to the treaties of the Hittites with their vassals, while she used everyday documents and 
letters from places in Syria to complete the one-sided picture by detailed information. The dip- 
lomatic contacts of Hatti’s Syrian vassals apparently conformed to the relations maintained by 
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their overlord with the other Great Powers and the Syrian kingdoms were ready to exploit 
Hatti’s alliances both on the regional and supra-regional levels. 

L. Bavay presented the results of the analysis of transport amphorae from the Egyptian Deir 
el-Medina and illustrated the complex mechanisms of superregional production, bottling and 
transport of amphorae on behalf of the Pharaonic administration. This was one of the contribu- 
tions stressing the importance of scientific analysis for determining the origins of clay, glass 
and organic materials (wine, honey, aromata, etc.) which in turn permits the reconstruction of 
the routes taken by those goods. J. Mynafova discussed the correspondence of small Syrian 
principalities, which is far from homogenous, by considering the differences in meaning of the 
Akkadian terms kittu and mamitu in their geographical distribution. 

E. Morris developed new perspectives on the strategies of Egyptian rule and taxation in the 
Levant, by developing the idea of “coded taxes”, which were disguised as tributes to regional 
temples and in fact flowed to the Egyptian administration. F. Héfimayer offered a complementa- 
ry approach which prompted much discussion. Based on the archaeological and textual record 
he questioned the intensity of the political and administrative presence of the Egyptians in the 
southern Levant during the 18th Dynasty. He concluded that any substantial Egyptian presence 
(military or commercial) in the southern Levant prior to the campaigns of Thutmose IIT should 
be regarded as highly unlikely. This contribution raised more general questions about how bor- 
ders and territory were established and constructed in the states of the Late Bronze Age. 

E. Cline opened the session on “The Aegean and the Eastern Mediterranean” by addressing 
the different distribution patterns of eastern imports in the Late Bronze Age Aegean and apply- 
ing the key words “Abundance vs. Scarcity” and “Competition vs. Cooperation” to his analysis. 
He argued that the Mycenaeans did not have a centralized government, but rather that the small 
kingdoms were separate and autonomous and thus probably competed for resources and goods 
coming from Egypt and the Near East. B. Eder and R. Jung followed a different line of argu- 
ment in their respective papers, where they discussed various aspects of the import of raw 
materials from the Middle East on the one hand and the export of Mycenaean pottery to the pol- 
ities of the Eastern Mediterranean on the other, highlighting the governing role of the palace of 
Mycenae in these exchange and distribution processes. D. Panagiotopoulos focused on the func- 
tioning of Aegean administration on the basis of seals and clay nodules, stressing the very con- 
sistent nature of the documents which clearly signal more political coherence than is generally 
assumed. The presentation by H. Matthaus offered a comprehensive overview of the evidence 
for copper and bronze production on Cyprus and of trade with Cypriot copper in the exchange 
networks of the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The last thematic section dealt with “The Hittites and their Neighbors”: R. Pruzsinszky and 
B. Solans focused on the ancient Syrian city of Emar and reflected on its role in the trans- 
regional trade pointing out various examples which illustrate cases of private trade and (transit) 
trade under Hittite control. Their paper analyzed the information pertaining to the power of the 
local government of Late Bronze Age centers in Syria and stressed its importance for the recon- 
struction of political systems. Finally, M. Novak emphasized the differences in the archaeologi- 
cal record between the vassal kingdoms of the Hittites and the Hittite heartland in respect to the 
distribution of prestige goods and imports. 

“Policies of Exchange”, 30th May — 2nd June 2012, was the first international interdiscipli- 
nary conference to be organized at the Institute for Archaeological Studies at the University of 
Freiburg, which has pooled various archaeological disciplines since 2008. The Institute of 
Archaeological Studies is one of the few German-speaking institutions where both Aegean 
Archaeology and Ancient Near Eastern studies are represented within the curriculum and 
research. This situation offered the ideal framework for our symposium, which emphasizes the 
importance of these two fields of study within the German academic landscape on an interna- 
tional level. The profitable cooperation between Aegean Archeology and Ancient Near Eastern 
studies is not only important for a narrow circle of specialists: As the topic of our symposium 
touches on one of the most exciting and dynamic periods in the history of the Ancient World, it 
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is also of interest for neighboring disciplines such as Cultural Studies, Ancient History and 
Social Anthropology. 

Our project would not have been possible without the generous funding of the Gerda Henkel 
Stiftung, the German Research Foundation and the Austrian Academy of Sciences. Part of the 
funding by the Gerda Henkel Stiftung aiso helped us in editing the manuscripts for final publi- 
cation. Prof. Sigrid Deger-Jalkotzy, former president of the Section for the Humanities and 
Social Sciences of the Austrian Academy of Sciences (until 2013) offered additional funding 
and honored our event by attending and contributing her expertise during our symposium, espe- 
cially by summing up the results during the final discussion. Likewise, our thanks go to the 
staff of the Institute for Archaeological Studies and the University of Freiburg, especially to the 
departments of Ancient Near Eastern Studies and of Classical Archaeology for general support 
on various levels of organization. We are grateful to Prof. Ralf von den Hoff, director of the 
Archaeological Collection, and Jens-Arne Dickmann, curator of the collection, that the sympo- 
sium found its venue in the wonderful setting of the Archaeological Collection of Freiburg Uni- 
versity. We would especially like to thank our students, first of all Christine de Vree, Damian 
Domke, Johannes Dusend, Alicia Ferretti, Magdalena Gybas, Young-Min Lee, Jana M. Richter 
and Nadja Wohner, whose help allowed a smooth organization of events in every respect. Also 
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Abstract: This chapter summarizes the development of studies and models about the Ancient Near Eastern trade 
procedures in pre-classical times, and their connection with the general development of Western culture, the politi- 
cal events, and the macro-economic theories. After a long stagnation during the first half of the 19th century, the 
years ‘60s provided new models, especially influenced by anthropology and semiotics, by French structuralism, and 
by Karl Polanyi’s patterns (redistribution, reciprocity, market). The contributions by the “Rome school” are espe- 
cially underscored. In subsequent decades, the study of ancient Mesopotamian trade has been variously influenced 
by a sequence of several different trends. Among them, special treatment is devoted to the ethno-historical studies, 
to the New Archaeological and New Geographical models, to the Neo-liberalist trends (towards privatization), to 
Wallerstein’s “World System” and Renfrew’s “Peer Polity Interaction”, to the advent of globalization in place of 
previous capitalist imperialism. Finally the crisis of the strong “ethic” State in favor of the patrimonial state is con- 
sidered, both in its positive and negative effects on the study of ancient trade relations. 


Keywords: trade models, Mesopotamia, redistribution, neo-capitalism, post-modernism 


In the late sixties of the past century, when I was younger and the world too, and most of you 
were not yet born, something unprecedented happened in the course of studies in general, and 
also on the topic of commercial and cultural exchanges in antiquity that is our subject today. 
Europe had just recovered after twenty years ica. 1940-1960), including the disaster of the sec- 
ond world war and the post-war material ;:construction, preceded by another twenty years 
(ca. 1920-1940) of reactionary idealism and nationalism. We had to make up for the lost 
time — and we tried to do that. Scholars started elaborating new models, or adopting models 
already conceived in other fields of study. As an epoch-making example in our own field, just 
think of Mogens Larsen’s Old Assyrian Caravan Procedures, published at the very eve of the 
mythical Sixty-Eight': after decades of useless debates about the Assyrian Old Kingdom being 
or not being an empire of the traditional territorial kind, finally the typology of the documents 
was properly identified and the sequence of actions building up the Assyrian trade was conse- 
quently reconstructed, shifting from chaos to structure. 

About the same time, in the far periphery of the scholarly world, I mean in my city of Rome, 
we conceived the idea of a volume about the international relations in the Late Bronze Age, to 
be written together by my students and myself. We started from Lévi-Strauss’ idea’ that human 
relations are built up of three exchange systems: exchange of goods, exchange of women, 
exchange of messages, and we structured the volume accordingly. I was assumed to write an 
introduction, Carlo Zaccagnini a chapter on gift exchange, Franco Pintore a chapter on inter- 
dynastic marriages, and Lapo Del Monte a chapter on letters. In the meantime I published my 
article on the “irrational elements” in the Amarna trade, where the model was outlined.’ The 
project took a somewhat unexpected turn. Zaccagnini wrote his part, according to the new 
model, but not in the dimensions of a chapter, but of an entire independent volume. His book 
appeared rather quickly, in 1973.4 Pintore also wrote his part as a separate book, according to 
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2 _ Lévi-Strauss 1951. 

3 Liverani 1972 (inspired by Godelier 1969). A survey of the various trends in trade studies was later provided by 
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4 Zaccagnini 1973. A similar study on the Old Babylonian period appeared as Zaccagnini 1982. 
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his own methodology, but much more slowly, and we had to tear his never-ending manuscript 
from his hands, almost by force. It appeared in 1978.° Del Monte never took his participation in 
the project seriously, and renounced to it pretty soon. As to my expected introduction, it also 
grew up to the size of a book, but only finally appeared in 1990, after several postponements 
and various accidents (per intervalla insaniae, as the Latin poet would have put it).° 

What I have labeled and we considered — rather ambitiously, or better said ingenuously — “a 
new model” was new for us but not in absolute terms. It was built up of various component fea- 
tures and aspects. A first component was provided by social anthropology, especially in its 
French version: we were deeply influenced by Lévi-Strauss and by the old “Essai sur le don” by 
Marcel Mauss;’ but we were also influenced by the Anglo-American versions of social and cul- 
tural anthropology as represented by Marshall Sahlins, Paul Bohannan, Raymond Firth, and 
others.* Note that the impact of the anthropological models upon history, even ancient history, 
which is now a banality, was still rather new during the sixties, and of course we were influ- 
enced by the Annales School and similar historical trends, in a mixture of structuralism and 
longue durée. By the way, the personal engagement of a historian (as I always pretended to be) 
in archaeological fieldwork was also not only considered abnormal but even disapproved of or 
blamed. At that time, history was usually the task of philologists, and the philological mastery 
of cuneiform tablets was considered much more important than the knowledge and use of his- 
torical methods. 

Besides Lévi-Strauss and Mauss, a second reference point was provided by Karl Polanyi, 
whose main works appeared since 1944 (The Great Transformation) and 1957 (Trade and Mar- 
ket), but became particularly influential in ancient history during the sixties.” To my mind, 
Polanyi’s most sound contribution was provided by his first book, with the proposal that the 
“laws” of the classic economy are linked to the capitalist ideology and cannot be extended to 
previous eras; while his second book, with its application to various case-studies from antiquity 
is much more open to criticism. What happened is that ancient historians of the classical world 
were better able to appreciate the positive contribution, and to discard the faulty applications; 
while the orientalists (much less at ease in point of method), were especially troubled by the 
faulty applications and rejected also the general and methodological approach — throwing away 
both the dirty bath-water and the baby. Assyriologists were especially disturbed by Polanyi’s 
selection of the Old Assyrian case (which is no doubt a case of private, not “administered” 
trade)'° and by the rejection of the market place (which has a name in Akkadian)'' — not consid- 
ering the positive value of the redistributive pattern of the state administration, which is in fact 
the basic mechanism in the Ancient Near Eastern polities, or by minor yet critical concepts, like 
e.g. the special-purpose money,'* or the staple finance.'? In any case, the influence of Polanyi 
was quite pervasive also in Oriental studies (perhaps more with regard to Egypt’* than Mesopo- 
tamia), through direct or indirect channels, and I ironically suggested that it would be possible 
to write a book on the influence of Polanyi upon scholars who never read him." 

Finally, our studies in the sixties and seventies were also influenced by the structural and 
semiotic approach to ancient cultures, and in more practical terms to ancient texts. I mean: 
identification and inner articulation of the sphere of the sender (the scribe and the king) and of 
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the addressee (the intended and unintended ones, the human and the ideal ones), of the medium 
and the channels of contact, and so on. Such an approach has also become an obvious one these 
days, but at that time it was rather new. In particular, I suggested that one and the same act of 
international transfer of goods could be interpreted and presented differently, according to dif- 
ferent audiences: namely as a tribute, in celebrative inscriptions addressed to the inner public, 
and as an exchange of gifts, in the diplomatic correspondence. In this way also, Polanyi’s pat- 
terns of integrations — reciprocity and redistribution, but also market — could be displaced from 
the realm of materiality to the realm of ideology and interpretation.'® 

You can easily and correctly suspect that, in my memory and in my own perspective, the 
sixties and seventies acquire a sort of mythical flavor, as a golden age of creative models. But 
really that period was one of new approaches to old problems, a critical and innovative but posi- 
tive and constructive (not yet de-constructive), just because we had to reformulate our approach 
after several decades of stagnation, as already said. Of course the topic of the exchange systems 
and of cultural interaction during antiquity was just a small fessera in the overall mosaic, but 
one worthy of attention, both because all the /esserae are important, even necessary, in order to 
reconstruct a complete and meaningful image, and because of its strategic position: just think of 
the shift from the idea of diffusionism (with its imperialistic implications) to the idea of accul- 
turation and interaction, with a more positive role for all partners in an exchange system. 

But of course what happened afterwards is just as important, and even more so, since it 
affects our actual way of thinking and working more directly. Starting with the seventies, there 
was no longer the urgency to make up for lost time, yet the pace of innovation became so accel- 
erated that every decade, even every year, could (and did) bring about important new improve- 
ments. So it would be rather futile to follow here the fortunes and misfortunes (dissemination 
and misunderstandings, even political censorship) of our proposals and models of the sixties, 
and it is better to concentrate on new trends. Clearly, a detailed reconstruction of the course of 
studies would require an entire volume and cz::not be simpiy summarized here — by the way, I 
tried to do that about the course of studies on ihe ancient Oriental city, it was a three-year total 
engagement. '’ I think it would be useful to aiso do the same for the ancient exchange systems, 
but please do not ask me to do that, somebody else should do it! 

Now, in the seventies and eighties, in the age of the New Archaeology, additional models 
arrived from outside of our field, namely ethno-archaeological and ethno-historical models, and 
New-Geographical models. The former affected archaeology much more than ancient history, 
and production much more than exchange, technology and dwelling structures much more than 
culture and ideology, and local much more than wider sceneries. However, there are some use- 
ful exceptions, for instance in better visualizing the procedures and the dedicated places of 
local exchange, or the export of finished or semi-finished objects versus unworked raw materi- 
als, and so on, but these are just details. The ethnographic parallels are quite helpful in restoring 
the sense of life, the human presence, even a more realistic and variegated image, to the ancient 
records (both written documents and material remains). However, they also bring about the neg- 
ative implication that things always went on in the same way, and that ancient peoples behaved 
like modern savages or peasants. Such an idea has a noble history, at least from Thucydides 
(I 6.6: “the Greeks behave once like the barbarians do now’), but runs the risk of anti-historical 
equivocalities — e.g. when you read about ancient trade understood thanks the Hausa rather than 
Old Assyrian merchants, or redistribution reconstructed on the base of Hawaiian chiefdoms 
rather than Egyptian or Babylonian palaces." 

In the meantime, besides ethno-archaeology, also New Geography had an impact on the sub- 
ject of trade and exchange. But, while the impact of its models was really effective — and 
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became pervasive — in the study of the settlement patterns and their relation to political struc- 
tures, it remained quite minor in the study of exchange patterns: basically limited to the differ- 
ence between the real dissemination of items as compared to their normal / expected down-the- 
line distribution, as a hint at distorting factors of political or other nature.'’ Consequently, while 
these models could have a reasonable application in prehistoric or proto-historic archaeology, in 
the absence of written evidence, the complicacies and subtleness of the properly historical 
exchange systems were such that they could gain no benefit from them. Even leaving aside 
some proposals of the kind that Kent Flannery once qualified as “Mickey Mouse Laws’”,”’ there 
is no way to deduce from the distribution of items through space neither the sophistications of 
the commercial and financial procedures, nor those of diplomacy and of the language of politi- 
cal discourse. 

Besides the adoption of new models, the archaeology of the seventies started a season of 
higher quality standards and improved techniques. Just remember the unprecedented amount of 
data provided by the shipwreck excavations (Gelidonya, Uluburun, and others) on the sea trade. 
Or remember the impact of chemical and petrographic analyses on the identification of prove- 
nance areas of artifacts and raw materials. Or consider the improved accuracy of digging meth- 
ods, or the development of off-site archaeology. Regarding the textual data, just remember the 
tremendous increase of the available data: after the decipherment of the Hittite texts during the 
twenties, of the Ugaritic ones during the thirties and of the Mycenaean ones during the fifties, 
which disclosed the Late Bronze Age trade, the second wave of publication and study of the 
Mari tablets (Durand and Charpin, starting with the eighties), and of the Kiiltepe tablets, clari- 
fied Middle Bronze Age trade, and eventually the publication of the Ebla tablets in the last 
twenty years disclosed the Early Bronze Age trade previously almost totally obscure. The Old 
Assyrian trade has been particularly well analyzed in a series of important studies, especially in 
the two centers of Copenhagen and Leiden.’' Outsiders (as general historians and economists 
are) seem to still ignore that the Old Assyrian trade in Anatolia is by large the best documented 
case of inter-regional trade in the entire course of ancient history, at least until the Medieval 
Cairo Geniza documents. 

However, apart from the increased amount and quality of the available data, we are here 
rather concerned with trends in methods and in general historical views. The greatest influence 
came from two directions: on the one hand, a change in the model of the state, and on the other 
hand new proposals regarding the overall pattern of international relations. The two trends 
became influential more or less at the same time, but they are quite distinct and deserve a sepa- 
rate treatment. Let us start with the change in the state model. The idea of a strong state, cen- 
tered on the palace or the temple, leaving a quite marginal role to private agencies and activi- 
ties, underwent a progressive crisis. You all know the story of the progressive discard of the 
“temple city” model,” from a totalitarian view of the entire agricultural land belonging to the 
temple, and the entire population working for the temple, through an intermediate phase when 
Igor Diakonoff and Ignace Gelb demonstrated the existence of private lands and communities 
of peasants, *? down to the more recent interpretation of the Uruk temples as spaces for infor- 
mal social interrelation or ceremonial meetings.** The same happened with the palace, starting 
at least with the discussion (in the late seventies)? between the younger Norman Yoffee speak- 
ing of the “crown” and the more aged Fritz Rudolf Kraus objecting that such an anachronism 
was useless since the texts explicitly used the term Palast. The laughter about ancient Mesopo- 
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tamian people speaking German was unwarranted, since the Sumerian and Akkadian terms 
(é-gal, ekallum) do in fact designate the “palace” as a building, an institution and an economic 
agency. The debate was not just terminological: in speaking about “crown” and “crown proper- 
ties”, the palace sector was downgraded from being the hub of the state system to being just a 
personal patrimony of the king, a kind of feudal privilege and nothing more. 

In proper economic terms, it is evident that since the eighties of the past century, in the neo- 
liberalist vein, the role of the “great organizations” (to use Leo Oppenheim’s term) *° became the 
target of more and more severe attacks. As for the exchange of goods, redistribution gave place 
to market as the basic mechanism — in a kind of revival of the “modernist” views based on the 
assumption that the rules of economic behavior are permanent, and that the polanyian idea of 
embeddedness should be discarded. On the theoretical level, the discussion has all the charac- 
teristics of a never ending story*’ — since even professional economists are in disagreement. Just 
considering the divergent ideas expressed by the Nobel Prize winning Douglass North*® (in 
favor of Polanyi) and by Morris Silver’? (against), it is probably all far more interesting in the 
story of ideologies than in the study of ancient documents. 

At a more practical level, | would suggest two critical approaches to the subject. The first 
suggestion is to keep diachronic developments in mind, which are usually present in current 
studies on the classical world, but much less in those about the Near East, notwithstanding its 
enormous time range. It is clear that the role of the private entrepreneurs (in commercial and 
financial activities) became much more relevant in the mid-first millennium B.C.E., as com- 
pared to the Bronze Age, so that the most convincing analyses of market and entrepreneurs are 
related to the Neo-Babylonian economy (the work of Michael Jursa is paramount in this 
sense)’. The second suggestion is to consider the two segments in the chain of activities build- 
ing up the so-called “administered” trade*' separately. The first segment concerns the relations 
between palace and merchants. Before they leave, merchants recetve an endowment or an 
amount of goods and a precise request about «what to get in exchange. When they return, they 
settle accounts with the administration accurding to fixed prices, with no need for a market 
place. However, while they are abroad negotiating, they behave according to the laws of profit: 
they sell at the highest possible price and buy at the lowest possible, they use the endowment for 
financial activities (exploiting the time-interval between departure and return), and they cumu- 
late public and private (personal) negotiations. There is no major contradiction between the pic- 
ture we get from the Ur IJ merchant accounts,” pertaining to the first segment only, and the 
documents of the merchants, pertaining to personal activities during the second segment. Of 
course, when the palace is strong, it can better control the activities of its merchants, and when 
the palace is feeble, the merchants increase their private activities. By the way, the same also 
happens in other sectors: in dealing with craftsmen (e.g. metal workers or potters),** or even 
with cattle or sheep breeders,** the palace has recourse to fixed parameters — in the working- 
time to produce a pot of a specific size and shape, or the number and gender of new-born ani- 
mals per year, etc. — since it cannot know what really happens. The administrative texts provide 
a precise picture of the administrative conventions, not of the real world. 

But it is time to leave the subject “crisis of the strong state”, to face the subject of the inter- 
national (or, if you prefer: inter-regional) relations at large. Here, the major input from other 
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fields of studies, or from other periods of history, came with the adoption of the “world-system”’ 
idea of Immanuel Wallerstein.” As everybody knows, Wallerstein advanced his idea as strictly 
related to the modern period, to the establishment of the western hegemony over the entire 
world, but such specificity was surmounted both by scholars (such as Gunder Frank) extending 
the world-system to the entire history (from the third millennium B.C.E. down to the present),*° 
and by archaeologists (such as Guillermo Algaze) applying such a label to the most remote peri- 
ods and to circumscribed regions (such as the Uruk expansion in Upper Mesopotamia).*’ To my 
mind, such a use of the label “world-system” is misleading: if you place the Uruk system on a 
world map, its size appears ridiculous. It is much better to speak about regional systems, and 
also to abandon the idea of a unique world-system or a unique cycle of world-systems. Once — 
reduced from worldwide to regional, and from unique to plural, the concept keeps its useful- 
ness. 

The basic idea is that inter-regional economic relations are shaped according to a counterpo- 
sition between core and periphery, and that the initiative came from the core, for its own pur- 
poses and thanks to its more advanced political organization and technology, and that the role of 
periphery was rather passive. Consequently, the basic exchange was a transfer from periphery 
to core of raw materials at low cost, in exchange for dissemination (from core to periphery) of 
junk, ideology, and dominance. In a sense we could say that the world-system model is an 
extension, from local to global dimension, of the redistributive model as conceived to visualize 
the relations between the central city (with its palace) and the surrounding villages and country- 
side. Also in this local sense the periphery (here the countryside) provides the core (here the 
city) with material goods and receives ideology and dominance. As in a “fractal” view, the form 
of each cell is identical to that of the whole. 

A necessary corollary of the world-system model is that inter-regional exchange produces an 
economic development of the core, but increases under-development of the periphery — such 
being in fact the case with the European expansion during early-modern and colonial times. In 
a sense, the anti-colonialist ideology of the sixties (in the books by Gunder Frank, Samir Amin 
and Arghiri Immanuel)** was the reverse of the colonial ideology of the “empty land”, accord- 
ing to which raw materials (and human work-force as well) in the periphery remained useless 
and unexploited by the quite rarefied and primitive local population, and the intervention of the 
core was beneficial to the periphery itself, providing it with the benefits of civilization, includ- 
ing true religion, political stability, technological advance, and sanitary measures. 

Now, as for antiquity in general, and the Bronze Age in particular, both ideologies — the 
colonialist and the anti-colonialist — seem to fit badly into the true course of events. On the one 
hand, I do not see an effect of increased under-development in a region inserted as periphery in 
a regional system, providing raw materials to the core. The nature and amount of materials 
handed over (metals, timber, spices) are not such as to negatively affect the local economic life, 
the local standard of life, while the contacts with the core are effective in introducing innova- 
tions into the political and technical spheres, but with no depressive effect — an aspect that has 
not been directly investigated, as far as I know. On the other hand, the role of the periphery is 
not so passive as the world-system approach would imply, and in particular the active role of the 
periphery in the Uruk period has been deeply investigated, to become now the “normal para- 
digm’”, especially as a consequence of recent and less recent discoveries about the local (Late 
Chalcolithic) developments, which took place before the arrival of the Uruk influences.’ 

It is quite clear, at least to my mind, that this last position (the “active periphery”) also has 
an ideological background, in the frame of globalization and neo-capitalism. A fully globalized 
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world has no core and no peripheries, and neo-capitalism pretends to make its profits no longer 
by way of domination, but by way of interaction and persuasion. Nobody is happy with being 
qualified as a passive periphery, and every scholar tries to demonstrate that his own case study 
was “active”, and in a similar vein he wants to qualify his own case study as “complex” (nobody 
could admit to study something simple!) — so-that an equal distribution of agency and of com- 
plexity is a basic expression of political correctness. Assuredly, if ancient people could be 
brought back to life, they would be surprised and flattered to learn how correct their world was, 
as when they were alive they considered it to be tragically inequitable in every respect. 

The properly alternative model, against the “world-system’, is that of “peer polity interac- 
tion”, already advanced 25 years ago by Colin Renfrew,”° according to which a region is divided 
into a set of polities of peer size and power, and presumably exploiting similar resources: an 
excellent model for the study of political relations inside a homogeneous culture, but a very bad 
one for the study of a wider area of economic interplay, with structured flows of goods (and also 
services, persons, messages, techniques, even ideas), since you need a diversified region in 
order to generate such a “structured” interplay. I am not aware of any major application of the 
“peer polity interaction” to trade relations. In the cases in which it has been applied, the region 
considered is too small and too homogeneous (Greece, or Etruria, to quote examples from the 
original proposal). In considering a wider and better diversified area, such as e.g. the entire 
Near East (including the Eastern Mediterranean) during the Late Bronze Age, with interacting 
polities as diverse as Egypt, Babylon, the Hittites, and the Mycenaean world, and with such 
peripheral areas as Nubia or the Zagros, the opposite is true, in which we are dealing with too 
large and diversified an area to apply any single model. Clearly, in such an inter-regional dimen- 
sion, features of both models of “world-system” and of “peer polity interaction” should be used 
in an interactive way, in order to give rise to a more flexible model. By the way, Egypt and 
Cyprus (to mention the extreme cases) were not equal at all, in neither political, economic or 
demographic terms, but they decided to behav: as if they were equal (adopting the metaphor of 
brotherhood) in order to interact according te ‘he peer-polity model. 

I previously mentioned the topic of the “arly State’, or the “First Urbanization’, and also 
from this perspective we can realize how deeply interrelated the research trend about the crisis 
of the strong state and the research trend about the inter-regional interaction models can be. In 
fact, the neo-liberalist school strongly suggested (and still suggests) that at the base of the early 
formation of state and city there is long distance trade. Take for instance the view of Guillermo 
Algaze about the Uruk period*': the commercial factor, the role of trade entrepreneurs, the mod- 
el of market exchange, take the upper hand over technological innovations, over the agricultural 
surplus, over the redistributive mechanisms of an administration centered on the temple and the 
royal palace. I cannot enter here on a detailed discussion of this topic, but just allow me to state 
that this view is clearly influenced by the contemporary running of the economy, but it is con- 
tradicted (at least during the entire Bronze Age) both in the archaeological record, by the enor- 
mous disproportion between the seat of the “great organizations” and the doubtful visibility of 
the market; and in the textual records, by the great disproportion between the space devoted to 
inner redistributive mechanisms and the one devoted to inter-regional exchange.** We cannot 
estimate in exact terms the percentage of the GDP (Gross Domestic Product) produced by inter- 
regional trade, but it was clearly quite negligible. 

In more recent decades — at the turn of millennium — the trends towards devolution and pri- 
vatization became stronger, both in our contemporary world and in our view of ancient times.” 
In the field of trade, the role of private entrepreneurs became worthy of intensive study, espe- 
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cially in the Neo-Babylonian period.** The positive result, at a properly historical evaluation, is 
the sounder awareness of an epochal change taking place around the middle of the first millen- 
nium B.C.E., when the role of private enterprise came to the fore, together with other aspects 
(individual personalities in culture and society, individual property emerging from previous 
family or corporate bodies, and so on) possibly to be related to the so-called “axial age”. (I open 
here a parenthesis on the “axial age”, a concept mostly discarded as un-historical by scholars 
dealing with periods later than the one in question, but quite helpful for scholars dealing with 
the previous periods in the Near East and the Eastern Mediterranean). 

A less positive aspect of the privatization trends (but this is my own evaluation), one clearly 
derived from what happens in our own contemporary world, is that the emphasis on privaie 
agency goes to the detriment of the burden of the public institutions (which was really relevant 
in pre-modern times in general and in the Bronze Age in particular), and of a clear distinction 
between the two, underscoring the mixture of private and public roles and behaviors, the con- 
flicting interests, the private appropriation of public activities, and so on. The old model of the 
“ethic” state, as the social structure providing everybody with protection and freedom, is being 
supplanted by the model of the so-called “patrimonial” state*, a state considered as a kind of 
mafia in which the personal power relations between a boss and his clients take the place of the 
universal rules of olden political ideologies. No difference is felt between a private household 
and the royal palace, which is bigger, more rich and powerful, exploiting and even oppressing 
the other households, but has no right to do that. In the same vein, taxation or corvée work are 
an unlawful appropriation, and not the contribution of everybody to the functioning of the com- 
munity, the “political body”. 

Personally, I don’t like the recent trends towards deconstructionism, and more generally 
towards the absence of simple, clear-cut and well-functioning models. I still believe that the 
simpler a model is, the more elegant, and (if you don’t care about elegance) it has a greater 
explanatory power. And I still believe that in any model of political and socio-economic rela- 
tions, the roles of state, local community, and individuals should be kept separate — for the sake 
of analysis — and the same applies to the differences between institutional and private interests, 
between rules and unlawful behaviors. 

Yet I have to acknowledge that the picture emerging from deconstructionism and from patri- 
monialism is much more realistic than the old one. Rulers did use their institutional power for 
personal advantage, and public officials did the same, in case being blamed not for accepting 
bribes, but for not providing the expected favor (as in the famous trial against the Nuzi mayor). 
Allow me to use here as an effective parallel the image of the ancient buildings, that I studied in 
the last years: once the ancient city and its houses were conceived and depicted as much perfect, 
as if just born out from the mind and hands of the ancient architect: regular, intact, well planned 
and well built, the seat of functioning institutions and of an orderly life. Now we are more 
aware that a Bronze Age town was filled with empty spaces, with collapsing or badly restored 
buildings, the plaster cracked, the frames damaged, the streets filled with garbage, heaps of 
stinking rubbish, including human and animal excrements, putrefied carrions, and so on. In the 
same vein we are now more aware that trade and diplomacy, in their actual running, were as 
much distant from their theoretical, ideal structure. The so-called “laws” of gift exchange (the 
obligation to generously give, the obligation to politely accept, and the obligation to reciprocate 
at an increased measure) were currently subverted: gifts were pretended, their quality and 
amount were questioned, and reciprocity was delayed and downgraded. Diplomacy was domi- 
nated by blackmail, and the poor messengers detained long and even forever. Trade was domi- 
nated by cheat and fraud. Cultural contacts were marred by misunderstandings, sometimes can- 
did sometimes intentional — and the case of the Canaanite reception of the Egyptian exhorta- 
tions about protection and efficiency remains an exemplary case study. 
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Cf. supra n. 28. 
* Eisenstadt and Roniger 1987; on the Ancient Near East Schloen 2001, 2003. 
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Admittedly, the negative trends of our present condition find an accurate reflection in our 
way to conceive the behavior of our most remote ancestors. And since our own world is clearly 
collapsing, we are in a condition to better appreciate the collapse of the Bronze Age civiliza- 
tions. 
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Abstract: Since the beginning of the exploration of the ancient capital of the Levantine kingdom of the second 
millennium B.C.E. the relationship between Ugarit and Egypt has attracted attention of research, especially after 
discovering a private and royal Egyptian statuary. In recent decades, specialized studies and syntheses focused on 
textual sources and material culture, providing a better understanding of the historical and socio-cultural context in 
which these exchanges grew. Many questions still need to be addressed, and one of the first objectives of the 
research is to establish the corpus of Aegyptiaca from Ras Shamra, Minet el-Beida and Ras Ibn Hani and the 
accurate study of their contexts of discovery, in order to define their nature and function (economic, cultural, poli- 
cies “markers”, etc.). This is an opportunity to present and discuss recent achievements of current research results 
on artifacts dating from around 3000 B.C.E. to the end of the Late Bronze Age. 


Keywords: Ugarit, Egypt, Bronze Age, Aegyptiaca, palatial material culture, epigraphy, iconography, interconnec- 
tions 


Dés les premieres étapes de l’exploration sur le tell de Ras Shamra, la découverte d’objets égyp- 
tiens inscrits, dont certains portant une inscription royale, fut prise en compte, afin de retracer 
histoire de l’antique cité d’Ugarit et celle de ses liens avec Egypte au second millénaire av. 
J.-C. En 1936, dans le tome I de la série « Mission de Ras Shamra », Ch. Virolleaud livrait une 
Introduction a l’Etude de la Civilisation d’Ugarit dans laquelle plusieurs chapitres abordaient la 
question des relations entre la cité levantine et l’Egypte.' L’auteur y analysait la statuaire égyp- 
tienne, royale et privée, mise au jour sur l’Acropole et s’interrogeait deja sur la signification his- 
torique et culturelle 4 donner a ces ceuvres. Quelques années plus tard, dans le premier volume 
des Ugaritica, C.F.A. Schaeffer consacrait plusieurs pages a ce sujet,” tenant compte des trou- 
vailles de l’Acropole, mais aussi de celles faites en 1937 dans le secteur de la Ville Basse. 

Par la suite, la mise au jour d’objets égyptiens et d’objets portant une inscription en hiéro- 
glyphes égyptiens, dans le Palais royal ainsi que dans le secteur d’habitation localisé a l’est de 
cet édifice, renouvelait la question, et plusieurs contributions d’Ugaritica III étaient dévolues a 
l’étude de ces ceuvres.’ La poursuite des fouilles dans différents secteurs du tell apporta son lot 
de nouveautés, parmi lesquelles on citera les artefacts provenant du « Palais Sud » (ou Maison 
dite « de Yabninu »),* de la « Maison aux albatres »,° de la « Résidence nord »,° et plus récem- 
ment encore, du secteur du « Centre de la Ville »»’ et du chantier « Grand-rue »».® 

Au cours des derniéres décennies, des études spécialisées et des syntheses ont porté sur les 
sources textuelles et sur les données fournies par la culture matérielle, apportant une meilleure 
connaissance du cadre historique et du contexte socio-culturel dans lesquels se développérent 


Virolleaud 1936, chapitres III, 1V et VI. 
Schaeffer 1939, en particulier 19-22, pls. II] 4 V. C. Voir aussi: Schaeffer 1962, 212—25; Schaeffer-Forrer 1978. 
Desroches-Noblecourt 1956; Krieger 1956; Schaeffer 1956. 
Courtois 1990. 
Contenson et al. 1975; Lagarce et Pytisson-Lagarce 2008. 
Margueron 1977. 
Caubet 1991. 
Al-Magqdissi et al. 2007; Matoian et al. 2013. 
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les relations entre Ugarit et Egypte.’ Bien des questions doivent encore étre approfondies, et 
Yun des premiers objectifs de la recherche relative a l’étude de ja culture mateérielle est, d’une 
part, l’établissement du corpus des Aegyptiaca de Ras Shamra/Ugarit, pour l’essentiel datés du 
second millénaire av. J.-C.'° et, d’autre part, l’étude la plus précise possible de leurs contextes de 
découverte, afin de définir au mieux leur nature et leur fonction (« marqueurs » politiques, éco- 
nomiques, culturels, ...). Cet article est Voccasion de présenter des résultats récemment acquis et 
d’évoquer des recherches en cours. 





La question des artefacts égyptiens antérieurs au Iie millénaire av. J.-C. 


Si C.F.A. Schaeffer découvre des le début des fouilles 4 Ras Shamra des objets égyptiens ins- 
crits — dont une partie date du Moyen Empire —, Videntification d’artefacts égyptiens remontant 
au Ile millénaire av. J.-C. est plus récente. Dans le premier catalogue de la vaisselle en pierre 
de Ras Shamra et de Minet el-Beida dressé en 1991, A. Caubet propose une liste de six vases 
datés du [IIe millénaire av. J.-C. (RS 15.195; RS 15.544; RS 15.549; RS 21.98; RS 21.99; 
RS 78.106).'' Les recherches plus récentes, menées dans le cadre de la Mission archéologique de 
Ras Shamra, n’ont pas révélé d’autres catégories d’objets égyptiens antérieurs au Ile millénaire 
av. J.-C. En revanche, elles ont apporté des données complémentaires sur cette vaisselle en 
pierre et ont permis d’en augmenter le corpus. Aucun vase ne provient d’un contexte du Bronze 
ancien. , 

Seuls deux des six vases publiés en 1991 avaient fait objet d’une étude directe (RS 21.98 et 
RS 78.106). Les quatre autres, conservés au Musée national de Damas, ont été étudiés depuis 
dans le cadre du programme d’étude portant sur le mobilier du Palais royal.'* Ce travail a par 
ailleurs permis d’identifier, 4a Damas, deux vases supplémentaires (RS 15.552 et RS 18.151), 
auxquels nous ajoutons un vase conserve au Louvre. La liste établie est la suivante: 

— RS 11 .fentre 576 et 603]: grand bol profond,'° en diorite, provenant de la « Butte nord- 

ouest » du tell de Ras Shamra. 
— RS 15.195: jarre a panse globulaire avec deux anses-tenons,’* en diorite porphyrique 
(fig.1), provenant du Palais royal (locus 30/31). 

— RS 15.544: bord de jarre a col cylindrique trés court et lévre horizontale étalée vers 
l’extérieur,'’ en granite - diorite, provenant du Palais royal (locus 30). 

— RS 15.549: vase a panse ovoide, sans col avec une lévre étalée horizontale, munie 
d’anses-tenons horizontales,'® en gabbro-diorite (fig. 2), provenant du Palais royal (locus 
72). 


° Pour les études historiques, voir entre autres: Singer 1999; Lackenbacher 2002; Freu 2006; Grimal 2013. Dans 
le domaine de la culture matérielle, de nombreuses recherches spécialisées, publiées au cours des derniéres 
décennies, ont apporté des éclairages sur certaines catégories d’objets. Pour les recherches menées dans le cadre 
de la mission de Ras Shamra, le lecteur trouvera des informations sur: la vaisselle en pierre (Caubet 1991), dont 
les piéces inscrites (Lagarce 2008, 2013); la statuaire (Yon 1991), les ivoires (Lagarce et Lagarce 1990; Gachet- 
Bizollon 2001, Gachet-Bizollon 2007); les matieéres vitreuses (Matoian 2000a; Matoian et Bouquillon 2000; 
Bouquillon et Matoian 2007). On signalera aussi les syntheses: Yon 2003; Caubet et Yon 2006. 

10 Actuellement, des études sont en cours, comme celles portant sur les scarabées, la vaisselle en travertin ou 
encore les images divines. 

1 Caubet 1991, 207-8; dans la n. 14, auteur précise qu'il s’agit d’une liste provisoire, susceptible d’étre modifiée 
par les recherches futures. 

2 Matoian 2008a. 

Louvre 84 AO 421, H. conservée 10 cm, D. 21 cm. Le bol présente une lévre fine, plate, horizontale. 
Cf. El Khouli 1978, pl. 101, nos. 3583-584. 

* —H. 15 cm; D. 32.5 cm. Caubet 1991, 208, 230; Icart et al. 2008, 175, pl. XII, 4. Cf. Sparks 2007, « Archaic jars », 
Type IB. 

 _D. bord 17.2 cm. Caubet 1991, 208, 231; Icart et al. 2008, 177. Cf. Sparks 2007, « Archaic jars », Type IA. 

'° H. conservée 10.5 cm; D. 11 cm. Caubet 1991, 208, 231; Icart et al. 2008, 175, pl. XII, 3. Cf. Aston 1994, Type 4. 
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Fig. 1: Jarre égyptienne en diorite porphyrique (RS 15.195), H. 15 cm, 
le-IIle dynasties égyptiennes, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musee 
national de Damas) 


— RS 15.552: deux fragments de bords d’un grand 
plat a parois convexes,'? en gabbro-diorite, pro- 
venant du Palais royal (locus 53). 

— RS 18.151: bol (?) 4 base plate, parois convexes 
épaisses, bord sans lévre,'® en andésite porphy- 
rique, provenant du Batiment localisé au sud- 
est du Palais royal. 

— RS 21.098-099 (?): bord et panse de jarre 
globulaire,’’ en andésite porphyrique, provenant 
du Quartier dit « résidentiel » (point topogra- 
phique 2282 = flot oriental, au nord-est de la 
Maison dite « de Rap’anu »»). 

— RS 21.098: base annulaire plate de jarre (?),°° en 
andésite porphyrique, provenant du Quartier dit 
« résidentiel » (point topographique 1935 = ilot Fig. 2: Jarre égyptienne en gabbro-diorite 
central, au nord de la Maison dite « de (RS 15.549), H. 10.5 cm, Nagada H/Ill — 


Varmurier »») Ie dynastie égyptienne, Palais royal, Ras 
Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) 





— RS 78.106: jarre 4 panse globulaire,”’ pierre 
noire a inclusion blanche, provenant de la Fosse 
1237 du Centre de la Ville, qui correspondrait 
au pillage du « Temple aux rhytons »». 


D. 27 cm, H. 7.5 cm. Caubet 1991, 231; Icart et al. 2008, 174. L’état de conservation ne permet pas de savoir sil 
faut rattacher l’objet a la catégorie des plats a fond convexe ou a celle des plats a base en piédestal. Cf. El Khouli 
1978, pls. 112 ou 125; Aston 1994, Type 52 ou Type 99. 

H. 11.3 cm; D. ouverture 15 cm. Caubet 1991, 233; Icart et al. 2008, 180, pl. XV, 1. La forme de lobjet est 
proche de celle de bols a base plate (cf. El Khouli 1978, pl. 118, nos. 5061-63), mais les dimensions de 
RS 18.151 sont supérieures a celles des bols publiés par El Khouli; par ailleurs, son fond et ses parois sont parti- 
culiérement épais. Il pourrait s’agir de la partie inférieure d’une jarre (par ex. El Khouli 1978, nos. 1411-423), 
retravaillée afin d’étre utilisée comme un mortier, ainsi que le suggérent des restes de mati¢re ocre encore 
visibles a l’intérieur du vase. 

Caubet 1991, 208, 235, pls. 1, 2 et VIII, 12; Caubet et Yon 2006, 88, fig. 1; Sparks 2007, cat. 445 («« Archaic 
jars », Type IA). 

H. conservée 7.5 cm. Caubet 1991, 235; Icart et al. 2008, 180, pl. XV, 2. 

Caubet 1991, 208, 242, pl. I, 1; Sparks, 2007, cat. 444 (« Archaic jars », Type IA). 
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L’étude montre un corpus relativement important et d’une grande variété typologique, avec 
des formes ouvertes et fermées. [I est toutefois beaucoup moins riche que ceux d’Ebla et de 
Byblos et ne comprend pas de piéce inscrite, a la différence de ces derniers.*? Les roches 
sombres semblent privilégiées. Les objets sont fragmentaires, 4 ’exception de deux vases dont 
une jarre, 4 panse globulaire munie de tenons, tres proche d’un spécimen en gabbro mis au jour 
récemment dans la Tombe royale de Qatna.*? La plupart des formes sont caractéristiques des 
premieres dynasties de ’Ancien Empire. On soulignera toutefois, avec le vase RS 15.549, la pré- 
sence d’un type remontant a la période prédynastique (paralleles de l’époque de Nagada IJ/III). 
Il s’agit de objet le plus ancien mis au jour dans le Palais royal du Bronze récent, et on notera 
que ce dernier type de vase reste exceptionnel en dehors de l’Egypte.”4 

Les découvertes sont issues de différents secteurs du tell de Ras Shamra et la nature des 
contextes est variée: la zone palatiale,* des quartiers d’habitation, et peut-étre un contexte 
cultuel (« Temple aux rhytons »). Dans l’édifice palatial, trois zones différentes sont concernées, 
dont deux sont en rapport avec des « archives »:*° le secteur des loci 30-31 lié aux « Archives 
Centrales » et le locus 53 des « Archives Est ». Ces deux secteurs ont par ailleurs livré de nom- 
breux vases en travertin datés du Bronze recent, dont certains inscrits aux noms de pharaons du 
Nouvel Empire (voir infra). *’ 

Pour les deux vases provenant du Quartier dit « résidentiel » ou « égéen », les données dont 
nous disposons sont fort réduites. [ls ont été retrouvés dans des zones périphériques (au nord et 
a l’est du quartier) et proviennent de constructions du Bronze récent, qui n’ont pas été dégageées 
dans leur intégralité et sur lesquelles nous ne disposons malheureusement pas d’information 
détaillée.** 

Quant au vase incomplet RS 78.106", les fouilleurs l’ont associé au contexte de la fosse 1237, 
qui correspondrait au pillage du batiment connu sous l’appellation de « Temple aux rhytons ». 
Le matériel associé a cette fosse comprenait aussi plusieurs vases en travertin du Bronze 
récent.”? 

Ces vases proviennent tous de Ras Shamra. On signalera toutefois la mention de la partie 
inférieure d’une grande jarre taillée dans de la « diorite de Chéphren », découverte en 1996 
dans le Palais Nord de Ras Ibn Hani, qui pourrait étre rattachée a4 ce corpus du début du 
Ie millénaire.°*° 

A notre connaissance, le corpus d’Ugarit comprendrait 4 ce jour environ une dizaine de 
vases égyptiens en pierre appartenant a une fourchette chronologique allant de la fin du 
[Ve millénaire a la premiere moitié du [Ile millénaire av. J.-C. La question de la date et des 
modalités de leur arrivée 4 Ras Shamra est cruciale*' et reste sujet a débat. Selon certains 
auteurs, ces objets témoigneraient de relations, directes ou indirectes, entre Ras Shamra et 


2 Pour Ebla, voir Scandone Matthiae 1981 et 1988. Pour Byblos, voir récemment Sowoda 2009, 128-41 (avec la 
bibliographie antérieure). 

23 Aruz et al. 2008, 230, no. 141. 

Un spécimen, transformé en rhyton par un artisan minoen, provient de la tombe 4 chambre 55 de Mycénes: 

Phillips 2008, no. 592, contexte de I’Helladique récent [{B—III. 

23 Avec les vases découverts dans le Palais royal et dans les secteurs avoisinants (« Butte nord-ouest » et batiment 
au sud-est du Palais royal). 

6 Lackenbacher 2008. 

77 Pour les « Archives Est », voir Matoian 2008a, 40—5. Pour les « archives centrales », voir Schaeffer 1956; 
Matoian 2008a, 55; Lagarce 2008. 

8 Vétude détaillée du quartier situé 4 l’est du Palais royal est en cours (cf. Callot in Matoian et al. 2013). 

9 Caubet 1991, 241-44. 

Lagarce et Puytisson-Lagarce 2008, 162, sans illustration. Nous n’avons pas observé ce vase de maniére directe. 

Nous remercions vivement J. Lagarce de nous avoir montré une photographie de l’objet. Le vase, dont la hauteur 

totale est estimée a environ 50 cm, peut étre rattaché au type de la jarre ovoide fusiforme, attesté de la Iere a la 

IIle dynastie. Le vase ne présente pas de décor de cordon en relief sur la partie qui est conservée, mais il n’est 

pas exclu qu'il ait pu étre décoré d’un cordon horizontal sous le col (Aston 1994, type 87; El Khouli 1978, pls. 

64—6, en particulier 1613—615 et 1620). 


*' Nous nous étions déja interrogée sur ce point en 2008 (Matoian 2008a, 55). 
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’ Egypte au [Ile millénaire.’ Toutefois, l’ensemble de cette vaisselle égyptienne en pierre a ete 
mis au jour dans des contextes datés du Bronze récent. On peut noter qu’aucun vase égyptien de 
Ancien Empire retrouvé a Ras Shamra n’est issu d’un contexte daté du Bronze moyen et que, 
contrairement a d’autres sites du Proche-Orient, comme Qatna,?® aucun ne provient d’un 
contexte funéraire. 

Des paralléles sont connus au Proche-Orient et en Méditerranée orientale, of de nombreux 
sites ont livré des vases égyptiens en pierre du [Je millénaire dans des contextes postérieurs 
(du Bronze moyen et du Bronze récent).°* Par conséquent, nous retiendrons plus volontiers 
Vhypothése d’une introduction de cette vaisselle au Ie millénaire.*° Si des contacts, directs ou 
indirects, entre Ras Shamra et l’Egypte existaient trés probablement dés le [le miliénaire,* 
nous n’en avons aucune preuve historique ou archéologique directe.*’ Les niveaux du IIe millé- 
naire av. J.-C. n’ont pas fait objet de larges dégagements; aucun établissement de nature admi- 
nistrative, aucun sanctuaire n’ont été retrouvés, A ce jour, 4 Ras Shamra. A cette période, Byblos 
est le grand port de la cote du Levant nord avec lequel l’Egypte entretient des relations régu- 
liéres, notamment pour s’approvisionner en bois. 


Le Bronze Moyen 


Au début du Ile millénaire av. J.-C., la Syrie cotiere, qui fait partie du monde culturel amorrite, 
entre dans l’histoire. Ugarit est mentionnée dans les archives de Mari, qui relatent le voyage, en 
1765 av. J.-C., du roi Zimri-Lim de Mari jusqu’a la cité cotiere, alors dirigée par un souverain 
dont le nom reste inconnu.** La documentation textuelle éclaire le statut particulier d’Ugarit, 
zone de rencontres, ville fronti¢re sur la Méditerranée. On observe alors un net développement 
des échanges en Méditerranée orientale. A partir du Bronze moyen II, les importations occiden- 
tales (crétoises et surtout chypriotes), principalement céramiques, sont documentées sur plu- 
sieurs sites de la céte syrienne.*’ Et les relations avec l’Egypte se développent. Le répertoire des 
objets égyptiens datant de la premiere moitié du He millénaire av. J.-C. est relativement varie. 
Les fouilles ont livré des perles, des scarabées, des vases en pierre et plusieurs statues égyp- 
tiennes du Moyen Empire, privées et royales. 

Cette statuaire, mise au jour pour l’essentiel dans différents secteurs de l’Acropole,*” com- 
prend plusieurs piéces inscrites dont deux monuments de la XIle dynastie — un sphinx*! au nom 


32 Caubet 1991, 208. Cf. aussi Caubet et Yon 2006, 87. Dans Bounni et al. 1998, 70, les fouilleurs émettent ’hypo- 
thése que des vases égyptiens aient pu parvenir a Ras Shamra des la fin du protodynastique. 

33. Tombe royale de Qatna: Ahrens 2006, 18, n. 11 et Ahrens 201la; Tombe VII de Qatna: Dohmann-Pfalzner et 
Pfalzner 2011, figs. 13-5. 

34 Voir, entre autres, pour le Levant: Sparks 2007, 50-2; pour l’Egée: Lambrou-Phillipson 1990; Phillips 2008. 

5 Cf. Sparks 2007, 51; Sowada 2009, 141. 

36 Cf. Valbelle 1990, 59. 

37 Dans la région de Ras Shamra, les principaux établissements en bord de mer (Minet el-Beida, Ras Ibn Hani) 
datent du Bronze récent. On signalera toutefois la découverte, dans un sondage localisé sur le littoral, en regard 
de la baie septentrionale du cap rocheux de Ras Ibn Hani, d’une construction datée du Bronze ancien III (Al- 
Maadissi 2013; Matoian 2013c). Si la fouille ne permet pas de définir précisément la nature de cette installation, 
elle confirme toutefois l’existence d’une occupation en bord de mer dés le Ile millénaire av. J.-C. 

8 Sur le voyage de Zimri-Lim, voir entre autres: Villard 1986; Durand 1999; Charpin et Ziegler 2003, 214-16. Sur 
la dynastie royale d’Ugarit, voir Arnaud 1999. Ugarit est également mentionnée dans les archives d’Alalah VII 
(Klengel 1992). 

39 Pour Ras Shamra, voir notamment Caubet et Matoian 1995; Al-Maqdissi et Matoian 2008. Pour Tell Tuéni: 
Bretschneider et Van Lerberghe 2008, 21-2, 30, fig. 29. Pour la céramique chypriote au Levant, voir Maguire 
2009. Pour la céramique dite de Kamares, voir Merrillees 2003. 

40 Voir les références de la n. 2. 

41 Le fouilleur indique la découverte, 4 l’entrée du Temple dit « de Baal », des restes de deux sphinx brisés en de 
nombreux morceaux, dont l’un a pu étre en partie reconstitué; il porte le nom d’Amenemhat IL] (Schaeffer 1934, 
114, n. 2; Schaeffer 1939, 21, pl. Ill, 2; Schaeffer 1962, 222~23, fig. 25). Pour l’emplacement des découvertes, 
voir Callot 2011, 50-2, fig. 39 (O. Callot ne fait référence qu’a un seul numéro d’inventaire RS 4.416. Dans l’in- 
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Fig. 3: Fragments de la statue de sphinx au nom du pharaon Amenemhat III 
(RS 4.416+), XIle dynastie égyptienne, Acropole, Ras Shamra 


du pharaon Amenemhat III (RS 4.416°*) (fig. 3) et une statue de la princesse (et future reine) 
Khenemet-nefer-hedjet (RS 3.336) —, mais aussi un groupe de la statuaire privée daté du Moyen 
Empire au nom de Sé-en-Ouséret-ankh (RS 4.466*). Ces ceuvres, dont importance historique 
fut soulignée tout de suite par le fouilleur (voir supra), ont fait Pobjet de trés nombreux com- 
mentaires.** Leur étude est liée, d’une part, a la question de la nature de la présence égyptienne 
au Proche-Orient aux cours des XIle et XIIIe dynasties égyptiennes, et, d’autre part, a celle de 
la date d’arrivée de ces objets a Ras Shamra. Si un consensus existe sur l’absence de preuve 
relative a une occupation égyptienne du Levant nord a l’époque du Moyen Empire, les modali- 
tés selon lesquelles ces ceuvres ont été apportées au Levant continuent de faire lobjet de 
débats.* Liinterprétation est notamment liée au niveau archéologique dans lequel ce matériel a 
été mis au jour. 

Il n’y a pas lieu de reprendre ici ce dossier qui nécessiterait, pour Ras Shamra, un réexamen 
complet des fouilles de VAcropole, dépassant largement le cadre de cette présentation. 
S’agissant de fouilles anciennes, l’interprétation est de plus limitée par le caractére lacunaire de 
la documentation dont nous disposons. Une grande prudence s’impose avant de tirer des conclu- 
sions. Pour les deux temples dits « de Baal » et « de Dagan », l’analyse récente menée par 
O. Callot a mis en évidence les lacunes de cette documentation ancienne.** Nous rappellerons 
briévement les conclusions de l’auteur selon lequel, le sphinx d’Amenemhat IIJ, de méme que 
les autres pieces du Moyen Empire, corroboreraient l’hypothése d’une fondation des sanctuaires 
de l’Acropole au Bronze moyen, vers 1800 av. J.-C., par ailleurs confirmée par des sondages. II 
propose d’interpréter ces objets comme les vestiges d’offrandes déposées dans les temples du 
Bronze moyen. Dans le cas du temple dit « de Baal », a la suite d’une destruction de l’édifice au 
Bronze récent, les fragments des sphinx, dont celui au nom d’Amenemhat III, auraient été 
conservés en raison de leur « caractére sacré » et intégrés dans les murs du sanctuaire lors de sa 
reconstruction.” 


ventaire de la cinquiéme campagne, on trouve cependant le numéro RS 5.201 qui correspond a4 un fragment de 
la criniére d’un sphinx). 
“Voir, entre autres, Perdu 1977; Ward 1979; Helck 1976; Scandone Matthiae 1984; Helck 1995; Scandone Mat- 
thiae 2002; Ahrens 2006, 25, n. 63; Grimal 2009, 213; Grimal 2013. 
Singer 1999, 614-16. Voir aussi les références de la note précédente. 
Cf. les remarques d’O. Callot dans son ouvrage sur les deux sanctuaires de l’Acropole (Callot 2011). 
*  Callot 2011, 90-2. 
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Dans Vattente dune analyse globale de l'ensemble de la documentation relative a ’Acropole, 
nous retiendrons aujourd’hui ’hypothese selon laquelle la statuaire égyptienne royale retrouvée 
4 Ras Shamra témoignerait de contacts privilégiés entre Ras Shamra et l’Egypte sous la 
X IIe dynastie.* 

Létude détaillée de la statuaire égyptienne du Moyen Empire retrouvée a Ras Shamra devra 
inclure une trouvaille beaucoup plus récente, faite en 1984 dans le secteur nord-ouest du tell. 
L’objet, un fragment de statue dont l’étude est en cours,*’ porte une dédicace funéraire mention- 
nant un personnage privé du Moyen Empire. [i provient d’un sondage pratiqué dans le « bati- 
ment aux piliers »*® et cette découverte pourrait constituer, selon nous, un indice en faveur de la 
présence, dans ce secteur, d’un édifice public antérieur au Bronze récent, de nature cultuelle ou 
palatiale. La poursuite des investigations dans ce secteur serait nécessaire pour documenter le 
contexte de découverte de cet objet et vérifier notre hypotheése. 

La documentation de Ras Shamra est éclairée par des découvertes faites récemment sur 
d’autres sites de Syrie. On pense au fragment de sculpture trouve a Tell Siannu, qui présente 
une inscription en hiéroglyphes égyptiens mentionnant la déesse égyptienne Hathor de Dende- 
rah.” Lobjet permet d’établir un paralléle avec la perle en cornaline au nom de Sésostris | 
(RS 6.220) mise au jour sur |’Acropole de Ras Shamra, dont l’inscription précise que le pharaon 
est « aimé d’Hathor de Denderah ».*° Cette perle est le plus ancien objet égyptien inscrit retrou- 
vé a Ras Shamra.°! Hathor, protectrice de la royauté et des gisements miniers, était aussi la divi- 
nité sous l’autorité de laquelle les Egyptiens placaient leur politique extérieure” et rappelons le 
role joué par Sésostris I dans la fondation du site minier de Sérabit el-Khadim dans le Sinai.” 
Les marchands et voyageurs hors d’Egypte se placaient aussi sous sa protection. 

On pense également aux nombreuses découvertes faites a Tell Mishrifé — Qatna, dont des 
vases mentionnant les pharaons Sésostris I et Amenemhat IJJ, ou encore un vase au nom d’une 
princesse égyptienne de la XIIe dynastie, Itakayet, mentionnée pour la premiere fois dans la 
documentation proche-orientale.°* La documentation de Qatna renouvelle nos questions sur la 
présence en Syrie occidentale de nombreux objets inscrits aux noms de femmes de la famille 
royale égyptienne et, d’une manicre générale, sur les modalités de l’arrivée de ces objets égyp- 
tiens au Proche-Orient.* A. Ahrens privilégie l’hypothése selon laquelle ces derniers auraient 
été apportés au Levant aprés la période au cours de laquelle ils furent utilisés en Egypte, proba- 
blement a la suite du pillage des complexes funéraires du Moyen Empire pendant la Seconde 
période intermédiaire. Selon cet auteur, les pi¢ces retrouvées a Qatna auraient peut-étre transité 
par Byblos. 

Mais le dossier semble loin d’étre clos. Des études récentes de géographie historique pro- 
posent en effet d’identifier la cité-Etat de Mishrifé — Qatna 4 la Qadem, capitale du Retenu 


© ~Cf. Grimal 2009. Pour G. Scandone Matthiae (2002), cette tradition serait attestée 4 Byblos dés le IIe millé- 

naire. Pour la période du Bronze récent, on verra, infra, avec la lettre en akkadien RS 88.2158 que « le roi 

d’Ougarit aurait décidé d’installer une image de Mérenptah dans le sanctuaire de Ba’al aprés que le pharaon a 

offert une image du dieu »» (Lackenbacher 2001, 247). 

Etude en cours par B. Lagarce. 

48 Caubet et Yon 2006, 88. 

%  Al-Maqdissi 2006, 239, n. 9 et 16.; idem 2008. Lobjet proviendrait d’un batiment administratif du Bronze 
moyen dont seuls quelques vestiges ont été retrouves dans le chantier B de Tell Siannu. 

°° Louvre AO 17358, L. 1.3 cm. Schaeffer 1962, 214—15, fig. 20. Comme l’indique toutefois O. Perdu (Perdu 1977, 
81), cette perle a pu étre utilisée comme élément de parure des années aprés la mort de Sésostris I. 

5! Giveon 1978, 79-80, fig. 35a et b. R. Giveon signale l’existence d’un cylindre au nom de Sésostris I qui pourrait 
provenir de Ras Shamra. 

2 On rappellera que dans l’inscription au nom de Pépi I sur un couvercle mis au jour a Ebla, le roi est dit « fils 
d’Hathor de Denderah » (Scandone Matthiae 1997, 416). 

% ~ Valbelle 1990, 86; Valbelle et Bonnet 1996. 

4 Roccati 2002; Ahrens 2006. 

5S Ahrens 2010, avec les références bibliographiques relatives aux pillages de monuments égyptiens. Ahrens 
201 1b. 
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supérieur, mentionnée dans les textes égyptiens du Moyen Empire. Ainsi, le récit de Sinouhe, 
écrit au début de la XIle dynastie (1900-1850 av. J.-C.), nous apprend que ce voyageur égyptien 
gagna, depuis Byblos, la ville de Qadem ow il séjourna un long temps. Le texte souligne que le 
prince de cette cité aurait été familier avec la langue égyptienne,°’ donnée qui laisserait suppo- 
ser l’existence de relations « directes » avec l’Egypte. 

D’autres catégories d’objets témoignent de liens entre Ras Shamra et l’Egypte au cours de la 
premiere moitié du Ile millénaire av. J.-C. Les spécimens de la vaisselle en pierre égyptienne 
retrouvés a Ras Shamra sont moins nombreux que ceux attribués au [le millénaire av. J.-C. 
Trois vases découverts en 1937 — un alabastre a col étroit et mouluré (RS 9.812), une jarre cylin- 
drique a paroi concave (RS 9.822) et une jarre cylindrique (RS 9.823) — ont été publiés rapide- 
ment par le fouilleur.°® Ils sont issus d’un méme contexte de découverte, celui de la tombe LVII 
[62] de la Ville Basse ouest sur laquelle nous aurons l’occasion de revenir. Leurs formes font 
référence a des types bien attestés au Levant.’ Les deux premiers vases sont en albatre, maté- 
riau de loin le plus commun pour ces formes. Le troisiéme vase a été faconné dans du gabbro. 
Ceite roche est rarement attestée au Levant, tout comme I’obsidienne identifiée pour deux jarres 
cylindriques, une provenant de Byblos®® et Pautre de Qatna”. R.T. Sparks a souligné par ail- 
leurs pour l’alabastre de Ras Shamra des dimensions supéricures a la normale; cette caractéris- 
tique, qui est partagée avec le matériel de Byblos, pourrait étre, selon auteur, la marque de 
cadeaux diplomatiques.” La tombe LVII [62] de Ras Shamra n’est pas un hypogée royal, mais il 
sagit dune sépulture de qualité, parmi les premieres tombes a chambre construite de Ras 
Shamra.® Construite en moellons et couverte de dalles irréguliéres, la tombe a été découverte 
intacte et contenait un abondant matériel, dont un riche ensemble céramique avec des vases en 
céramique dite de Tell Yahudiyeh, mais aussi 
des armes en bronze, des bijoux en argent dont 
une bague avec un scarabée (RS 9.871). Elle 
communiquait avec une autre sépulture, égale- 
ment construite, la tombe LVI [61]. Cette der- 
niére, datée des X VIIle-XVle siécles av. J.-C., 
est la plus ancienne tombe en pierres de taille a 
encorbellement de Ras Shamra.” Elle fut égale- 
ment retrouvée intacte, avec un riche matériel 
(voir infra). 

Un quatrieme récipient pourrait étre classé 
| dans le groupe des récipients égyptiens en 
Fig. 4: Fragment de palette égyptienne (?) en granite pierre du Bronze moyen. II s’agit d’un fragment 
(RS 16.70), la 7.5 cm, Moyen Empire (?), Palais royal, de palette rectangulaire en granite (RS 16.70) 

Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (fig. 4). D’aprés Pinventaire des trouvailles de 





°6 Schneider 2002; Gubel et Loffet 2011-2012. 

°’ Pour une traduction du conte, voir Lefebvre 1982, 1—25. 

8 Editio princeps par Schaeffer 1939, pl. XIV. Voir aussi: Caubet 1991, 208-9 et 226: RS 9.812, RS 9.822, RS 
9.823 + pls. [et VILL; Sparks 2007, nos. 167 (alabastre), 391 et 392 (jarres cylindriques). 

°° Pour les alabastres avec col mouluré, voir le type 2 de Sparks attesté au Levant depuis le MB IIA, mais surtout 
au MB IIB (Sparks 2007, 28-9, fig. 8, no.7); a Pinventaire établi par cet auteur, il faut ajouter, pour la Syrie, les 
découvertes de Qatna et celles de Tell Iris (M. Al-Maqdissi in Aruz et al. 2008, 44, no. 18: un spécimen en ser- 
pentinite et un autre en calcite). Pour les jarres cylindriques, retrouvées dans des contextes datés du MB IIA au 
LB HA, voir Sparks 2007, 48. Et pour des découvertes, faites récemment a Sidon, voir Doumet-Serhal 2013, 
134. 

 Matoian 1998, 72 (illustration du bas). 

°'  Pfalzner et al. 2011, fig. 52 (spécimen récemment mis au jour dans la Tombe VII). 

* Sparks 2007, 29. Vase de Ras Shamra, H. 20.5 cm. Vases de Byblos, H. 30 cm, 49 cm et 52.5 cm. 

°S  Marchegay 2008. 

“Schaeffer 1938; Marchegay 1999, 167-78. 

°° Marchegay 1999, 153-67; Marchegay 2008. 
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campagne de 1952, l’objet proviendrait des « déblais du Palais royal ».°° Ce type, fréquent dans 
Egypte du Moyen Empire,” est rare au Levant (Gezer et Tell Abu Hawam).® 

Les fouilles de Ras Shamra ont livré une série de scarabées datés de la premiére moitié du 
Ife millénaire av. J.-C. dont l’étude est en cours.” Dans l’attente de l’établissement d’un corpus 
exhaustif, nous ne retiendrons qu’un point, a savoir introduction a Ras Shamra, avec l’arrivée 
de scarabées de la période hyksos,” de figures divines égyptiennes en rapport avec la royauté. 
On observe, sur plusieurs scarabées provenant principalement de tombes de la Ville Basse et de 
l’Acropole, des images de faucon ou d’une figure anthropomorphe a téte de faucon,’' représenta- 
tions associées a d’Horus (fig. 5),’’ ou encore de crocodile, animal lié au dieu Sobek.” Les 
occurrences sont peu nombreuses et témoignent d’une situation diffeérente de celle observée en 
Palestine ot le nombre des scarabées (importations et productions locales) est trés élevé pour la 
période.” 

Exceptionnel, un autre objet a peut-étre joué un role, dés cette 
période, dans la transmission entre l’Egypte et le Levant de 
motifs relevant de ’iconographie religieuse. II s’agit d’un « baton 
magique », en ivoire d’hippopotame (RS 24.412), trés certaine- 
ment d’origine égyptienne (fig. 6), retrouvé lors des fouilles de la 
Tranchée Sud-acropole.” Ce type d’objet est bien connu en 
Nera eae Egypte a la période du Moyen Empire.” Les « batons magiques » 
pen i o revétaient, par leur décor et les textes qu’ils portent, une fonction 
Bie Se Seabee sdceone. ane de protection, en particulier pour la femme ou l’enfant, pendant 
figure hiéracocéphale, Acropole, la grossesse ou apres l’accouchement.”’ Sur l’une des faces de 

« nécropole du 2e niveau »> Pivoire de Ras Shamra, au coeur d’un défilé de figures divines et 

de génies protecteurs égyptiens, prend place l’image d’un hippo- 

potame femelle debout et armé, dont le bras repose sur un signe 

ankh, Le spécimen d’Ugarit, un des rares exemplaires retrouvés 
au Proche-Orient,” pourrait étre antérieur au Bronze récent.” Lhypothése selon laquelle 
image de la déesse-hippopotame, que l’on retrouvera au Bronze récent, était connue a Ras 
Shamra des le Bronze moyen est par conséquent envisageable,®° sans étre assurée en l’absence 
de documentation détaillée sur le contexte de découverte de l’ivoire de Ras Shamra. 

Au-dela des importations, la marque de l’Egypte dans la culture matérielle de la Syrie se tra- 
duit par des emprunts dans les domaines de l’iconographie et des techniques. L’adoption de 
motifs d’origine égyptienne dans le vocabulaire iconographique de la glyptique syro-palesti- 




















©  Icart et al. 2008, 176, fig. 9. 

67 Aston 1994, forme I[51. 

°° Sparks 2007, 14-6 a répertorié 4 spécimens (diorite, basalte, gneiss) au Levant: 3 proviennent de Gezer et | de 
Tell Abu Hawam, dans des contextes du Bronze moyen IIA et [IC, du Bronze récent II et de l’4ge du Fer. 

° B. Lagarce étudie les scarabées mis au jour sur les sites de Ras Shamra et de Minet el-Beida. 

” Voir, entre autres, Schaeffer 1938, 215, fig. 14; Schaeffer 1939, 70, fig. 59, p. 128, fig. 113. Parmi les scarabées de 
Ras Shamra, on notera plusieurs spécimens de type anra. 

"  Sacarabée RS 9.871 avec figure de faucon, Tombe LVII de la Ville Basse ouest (Schaeffer 1938, 251, fig. 39). 

” Schaeffer 1932, pl. XI, 2. 

Schaeffer 1938, fig. 14, en bas a gauche; Schaeffer 1932, pl. XI, fig. 2 (a droite). A notre connaissance, il n’y a 
pas a Ras Shamra de représentation d’une figure anthropomorphe 4 téte de crocodile, comme on en connait en 
Palestine sur des scarabées (Schroer 2008, 124-29) 

™ Voir, entre autres: Keel 2002; Ben Tor 2007. 

™ RS 24.412 —L. 29 cm — Tranchée Sud-acropole (Gachet-Bizollon 2007, 193 et cat. 394). 

© Altenmiiller 1965; Koenig 1994, 85—98; voir aussi Lagarce et Lagarce 1990. 

” Koenig 1994, 85-98; Lagarce et Lagarce 1990. 

8 Un fragment de baton magique retrouvé a Tell el-Ajjul (BM IIB) porte aussi la représentation d’une déesse-hip- 
popotame (Petrie 1993, pl. XXVIII: 8; voir aussi Schroer 2008, 88-9, no. 286; Keel et Uehlinger 1998, 27-9, 
fig. 8a). Un autre fragment provient de Megiddo, niveau VII (Altenmiiller 1965, 117, fig. 9). 

™ Selon Gachet-Bizollon 2007, 302. 

*° Matoian 2013c, a paraitre a. 
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Fig. 6: Baton magique en tvoire (RS 24.412), L. 29 cm, Ile millénaire av. J.-C., « Tranchée Sud-acropole », Ras 
Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) 


nienne a été étudiée par B. Teissier."’ Le décor de plusieurs sceaux-cylindres découverts 4 Ras 
Shamra, comprenant des motifs tels le signe ankh, le lotus ou le sphinx, illustre ce phéno- 
mene.** On notera que la plupart ont pour sujet limagerie royale et sont rattachés a |’« atelier 
d’Alep », dont le sceau en hématite (RS 9.889) de la tombe LVII [62]: le sujet principal en est le 
roi, béni par la déesse Lama et tenant la harpé au-dessus de laquelle se trouve un signe ankh.** 

Le corpus de la faience du Bronze moyen IJB—C de Ras Shamra comprend une série de cou- 
pelles 4 manche décoré d’une téte de canard retournée. Nous avons répertorié cing coupelles, 
completes ou fragmentaires et mis en évidence deux types distincts selon que la coupelle, circu- 
laire et peu profonde, est soutenue ou non par une main. Tous les spécimens sont bicolores (gla- 
cures bleu-vert et noir).* Le premier type est illustré notamment par un spécimen complet 
(RS 9.795) qui faisait partie du mobilier découvert dans la tombe LVI [61] de fa Ville Basse 
ouest (fig. 7), signalée précédemment.” Lunique paralléle en « faience », issu d’un contexte de 
fouille, provient du niveau VII d’Alalah.** On connait aussi plusieurs spécimens, en faience ou 
en pierre, qui viennent du marché des antiquités et proviendraient du Liban.*’ La forme semble 
s’inspirer de modéles égyptiens, sans toutefois qu'un paralléle contemporain en faience soit 
connu en Egypte, et ’hypothése d’une production nord-levantine est probable. 

Limage du canard associée a un récipient fait son apparition plus ou moins 4 la méme 
période dans un autre artisanat, celui de l’ivoirerie. La plus ancienne attestation du type | de la 
boite-canard (fig. 8), celui montrant l’animal a téte retournée vers l’arriére avec des canetons sur 
le dos, est en effet datée du Bronze moyen IIC.** Selon J. Gachet-Bizollon, ce type illustre un 
théme avant tout élaboré et mis en forme en Syrie-Palestine® of les emprunts a "Egypte, tels le 


‘| Teissier 1996. De nouvelles découvertes sont venues compléter les données recueillies par B. Teissier: voir, 
entre autres, pour Sidon (Doumet-Serhal 2011-2012) et pour Qatna (Elsen-Novak 2002). 

Cf. Amiet 1992, chapitre IV consacré au « classicisme sytien », en particulier les sceaux-cylindres nos. 34, 39 a 
42. 

“ Amiet 1992, no. 41. 

“+ Matoian 2000a, cat. faience 169-73: RS 9.795; RS 18.211; RS 20.297: RS 30.292: RS 83.105. Matoian in Gallia- 
no et Calvet 2004, 41, no. 22. 

Marchegay 1999, 153-67; Marchegay 2008. 

Woolley 1955, 297. 

Une cuiller en calcédoine qui proviendrait de la vallée de la Beqaa a été publiée: Gubel 1986, 25%, no. 315. 
Gachet-Bizollon 2007, 44, 59, cat. no. 33. 

Le motif du canard semble en faveur a partir de la premiére moitié du second millénaire. Un paralléle pourrait 
étre fait avec les vases en céramique décorés de canard (ou d’oie), tels ceux mis au jour dans les niveaux hyksos 
de Tell el-Daba et 4 Byblos (cf. Forstner-Miiler et Kopetzky 2009, 150, 152, fig. 9). 
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Fig. 7: Coupelle en faience avec manche décoré d'une téte de canard 
(RS 9.795). L. 15.8 cm, « Ville Basse ouest », Tombe LVI [61], Ras Shamra/ 
Ugarit (Musée national d‘Alep) 





Fig. 8: Fragment de boite-canard en ivoire (RS 94.6002), L. 8.7 cm. Sondage 
rue dite « du Palais », contexte du Bronze moven IIC. Ras Shamra/Ugarit 


traitement des triangles tncisés sur la téte du canard et le systeme de fermeture, restent 
mineurs.” 

Dans le domaine des techniques, rappelons que l’emprunt a l’Egypte par le Levant du décor 
peint en noir sur fond de glacure bleue pour la réalisation de vases en faience a été proposé 
depuis longtemps.”' I] est par ailleurs envisageable que les créations égyptiennes aient aussi 
influencé les productions proche-orientales d’un point de vue formel, comme nous |’avons 
récemment avancé pour une série de figurines-plaquettes a l’image d’une figure féminine nue, 
retrouvées a Ras Shamra et a Tell Tuéni.” 

Avant de passer a la période du Bronze récent, plusieurs remarques s*imposent. Le corpus 
des importations égyptiennes a Ras Shamra, s‘t] est encore réduit pour la premiére moitié du 
second millénaire, est toutefois beaucoup plus important que celui des autres sites de la céte 
syrienne.”* 


*  Gachet-Bizollon 2007, 59-60. 

“Pour Ras Shamra, voir Caubet et Kacmarczyk 1987. Pour la Palestine, voir Sagona 1980. 

” Matoian 2012. 

"’ On rappellera pour Tell Siannu, le fragment de statuaire mentionné précédemment (cf. n. 48). On signalera par 
ailleurs une étude récente des vestiges de faune découverts sur Je site de Tell Tuéni, qui a montré l'importation 
de poissons d'eau douce égyptiens dés le Bronze moyen. A cette période, la perche du Nil représente 40 % des 
os de poissons. Cette proportion augmentera au Bronze récent, puis, 4 nouveau, a Age du Fer {Linseele 2011: 
Linseele et al.. sous presse). 
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Dans bien des cas, |‘interprétation que nous pouvons faire du matériel est limitée en raison 
d'un manque d‘informations sur les contextes de découverte, cela étant du, pour une grande 
part. 4 l’absence de publications détaillées systématiques et aux fouilles clandestines qui ont 
perturbé les niveaux archéologiques. De plus, comme nous l’ayons souligné precédemment, 
Vambiguité des trouvailles d’objets égyptiens faites hors d’Egypte rend cette interprétation 
encore plus complexe: sommes-nous en présence de témoins d’une action internationale 
contemporaine ou d’ceuvres arrivées a la faveur des pillages des monuments €gyptiens au cours 
de la Seconde Période Intermédiaire ? 

On observe l’absence de certaines catégories d’objets. Les fouilles de Ras Shamra n'ont pas 
livré de céramique égyptienne, contrairement a d’autres sites du Levant central,” ni de figurines 
égyptiennes en faience comme celles reconnues sur des sites de la céte libanaise (a Byblos” et 
Beyrouth™), mais aussi en Syrie occidentale (Qatna®”’). De méme, si la marque de Egypte est 
visible dans le cadre de vie des habitants des centres du littoral libanais (tombes royales de 
Byblos, peintures du palais de Tell el-Burak),” elle n'est pas documentée a ce jour pour les sites 
de la céte syrienne en dehors du répertoire mobilier.” Enfin, on n’a pas identifié a Ras Shamra 
de production locale imitant les productions égyptiennes,'” a l’exception peut-étre d'un vase en 
chloritite (RS 11.576) dont la forme imiterait un type du Moyen Empire.” 

L’apercu que nous venons de donner repose sur la documentation disponible et i] convient de 
rappeler que les niveaux du Bronze moyen de Ras Shamra sont a ce jour relativement peu docu- 
mentés, Les études futures devront, d’une part, tenir compte d’un réexa- 
men complet du matériel issu des fouilles anciennes et de la documenta- 
tion afférente et, d’autre part, s'appuyer sur de nouvelles fouilles. Plusteurs 
sondages, réalisés au cours des derniéres décennies, ont apporté a notre 
connaissance de nouveaux documents: le sondage mené par Y. Calvet dans 
le Batiment dit « aux piliers » (cf. supra) et le sondage effectué dans le sec- 
teur du Palais nord par J. Mallet, qui a livré le plus ancien spécimen de 
boite-canard en ivoire, daté du Bronze moyen IIC (cf. supra). Le niveau du 
Bronze moyen IIC de ce sondage a aussi fourni un scarabée en améthyste, 
sans décor sur le plat (inv. RS 70.1, fig. 9), pour lequel des paralléles sont 
connus au Proche-Orient, comme a Qatna et Sidon.” L’Egypte du Moyen- 
Empire a produit de nombreux scarabées en améthyste,'"” dont certains ont 
été retrouvés au Proche-Orient.'* Une production est par ailleurs attestée 





Fig. 9; Scarabée en 2 : ese ts P 
améthyste (RS 70.1), © Syrie et au Liban au Ile millénaire av. J.-C.’ Ce scarabée de Ras 


Ras Shamra/Ugarit Shamra est-il une production levantine ou une importation ? L’ameéthyste 
(Musée de Lattaquié) est une roche rarement attestée a Ugarit.'"° La lecture des archives de la 


“ Forstner-Miller et Kopetzky 2009; Doumet-Serhal 2013. 134. 

* Dunand 1954. 741-80. 

“ ~ Badre 2009, 255 et 257, pl. 2. 

”  Pfalzner et al. 2011, 122-24. 

“* Sader 2009. 

“ Rappelons que des peintures murales influencées par l'art é€gyptien ont été mises au jour a Tell el-Sakka, en 
Damascéne {Taragji 1999). 

'™ 1] faudra bien évidemment attendre Vétude exhaustive du corpus des scarabées avant de se prononcer de 
maniére définitive. 

 Caubet 1991, 209 et 228. pl. VIII, 3; Doumet-Serhal 2013, 134 pour les exemples, 4 Sidon, de vases interprétés 
comme des productions locales imitant des formes égyptiennes. 

2 Scarabées en améthyste sans décor sur le plat: Qatna (Dohmann-Pfalzner et Pfalzner 2011, 350-52. no. 2): 
Sidon (Loffet 2011-2012, nos. 20 et 26, datés du Bronze moyen II B—-C, avec bibliographie). 

i Andrews 1990, 40. 

4 A Byblos: Matoian 1998, 73. 

Comme en témoignent notamment les découvertes de Qatna (Dohmann-Pfalzner et Pfalzner 2011, 350-32) ou 

encore de Fépave d’Uiuburun (C. Pulak in Aruz et al. 2008, no. 227, 360-61). 

‘© Deux perles sont signalées par C. Elliott (1991): RS 86.5140 (46. 48-9, fig. 14. no. 17) et Louvre 85 AO 728 (47). 
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mission nous a toufefois permis de reperer Ja mention d'un autre scarabée en améthyste, décau- 
vert au cours de la cinqui¢éme campagne de 1933.""’ Il provient de l’'Acropole et a été mis au jour 
au sud-ouest du Temple dit « de Dagan », dans le méme secteur que plusieurs statues égyp- 
trennes du Moyen Empire (dont celle de Senousret-ankh) et qu’un ensemble de perles en corna- 
line (dont celle au nom de Sésostris I).'* 

Les scarabées ont constitué un vecteur de transmission de certains motifs de l’iconographie 
égyptienne au Levant, tout comme d’autres objets, retrouvés en nombre beaucoup plus limité, 
tels les « batons magiques ». D’autres supports aujourd’hui disparus, tels les papyrus, ont proba- 
blement joué ce rdle. Les données livrées par Ras Shamra sont encore peu nombreuses pour 
étudier ces phénoménes de transmission culturelle dans le domaine de l’iconographie. Si des 
figures divines égyptiennes font leur apparition sur des objets d'origine exogeéne, nous dispo- 
sons de peu d’éléments pour reconnaitre leur intégration dans des productions locales. Les 
fouilles de Ras Shamra n’ont pas livré d’artisanat local de livoire temoignant de l’emprunt de 
figures divines égyptiennes, comme on en a retrouve 4 Ebla (plaquettes décorées des images 
d’Hathor, Horus, Sobek et peut-étre Khnoum),”” ni les traces d’une production locale de scara- 
bées décorés de motifs adaptés de l’iconographie égyptienne, comme on en trouve en Pales- 
tine.'"" En revanche, il est possible que la figure de « Bés » ait fait son apparition dans la glyp- 
tique dés le Bronze moyen [I{B—-C.""' 

Ras Shamra n’a pas livré de documentation comparable aux nombreuses découvertes de 
Byblos. Ugarit apparait comme une place commerciale, dont le rdle premier serait d’étre une 
zone d’échanges entre l’est et l’ouest. Byblos reste le point le plus actif de la céte levantine pour 
les échanges nord-sud avec l’Egypte et les gouverneurs de la cité firent alors réaliser des ins- 
criptions a leur nom en hiéroglyphes égyptiens,''’ certains adoptant méme des titres égyptiens. 
Et a cette période, Byblos recut des cours étrangéres de nombreuses offrandes de grande valeur, 
retrouveées dans les tombes princiéres et les lieux de culte, dont le temple de la Baalat Gubal, la 
Dame de Byblos, identifiée 4 Hathor, Dame de Denderah.'” 


Le Bronze récent 


La documentation disponible est beaucoup plus riche et variée pour la période du Bronze 
recent. Le développement des échanges en Méditerranée orientale, |’intensification des contacts 
entre Ugarit et Egypte et importance des dégagements ayant porté sur les niveaux de la 
seconde moitié du Ile millénaire av. J.-C. expliquent cette situation. Aux données livrées par la 
capitale d’Ugarit, viennent s’ajouter celles de deux autres sites du district métropolitain: Minet 
el-Beida et Ras Ibn Hani. L’archéologie ainsi que les textes (sources locales et exogénes) nous 
renseignent sur les relations entre Ugarit et 'Egypte, observables dans différents domaines: la 
politique, la diplomatie, l'économie, la religion, la culture materielle (artisanat, iconographie). 
Le Levant est alors le terrain des convoitises des grands empires; Ugarit, Etat marchand et 
prospére, est le royaume le plus important du Levant nord et celui sur lequel nous sommes le 
mieux renseigné, surtout a partir du XIVe siécle av. J.-C. Ugarit apparait dans la documentation 
égyptienne, dans les listes géographiques (cf. temple d’Amenhotep III a Soleb)'* et la corres- 


7 Journal de fouille de C. Schaeffer, de 1933, 44. 

* Sur ce secteur de fouille, voir Schaeffer 1934, 113: Schaeffer 1939, 20; Schaeffer 1962, 215; Perdu 1977, 81. Voir 
Tallon 1995, 62, fig. 58 pour les illustrations de trois perles en cornaline. 

(® Scandone Matthiae 1990, 1997, 2006. 

=. Sw. TE. 

' Matoian 2010. 

2 Voir aussi les découvertes récentes, 4 Sidon, de scarabées inscrits qui témoigneraient de |’existence d'une tradi- 
tion scribale levantine utilisant les hiéroglyphes égyptiens en dehors de Byblos (Gubel 2006; Gubel et Loffet 
2011-2012: Doumet-Serhal 2013, 135). 

"3 Scandone Matthiae 1994. 

" Grimal 2006. 
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pondance d°El Amarna,'’ avant de devenir un vassal de l'empire hittite a partir du regne de 
Niqmaddu. Les données disponibles apportent des éclairages ponctuels sur histoire des rela- 
tions entre Egypte du Nouvel Empire et Ugarit, qui se sont poursuivies, avec parfois des 
périodes de contacts plus distendus, jusqu’a la disparition de la cité cétiére.''* Deux périodes 
sont particulicrement bien documentées: l’époque amarnienne et la seconde moiti¢ de la 
XIXe dynastie.'”’ 
ee Hommes, animaux et produits empruntaient alors les 
= rei -# Se Beh voies de communication terrestres ou maritimes. Des 
’ textes, de natures diverses (administrative, épistolaire, 
7 dédicatoire), renseignent sur la présence physique, dans 
certains cas prolongée, d’Egyptiens 4 Ugarit."® La plu- 
part restent anonymes, tels ces Egyptiens auxquels 
administration palatiale d’Ugarit remet des vétements, 
de la nourriture, du vin,'® tel ce spécialiste de la méde- 
cine {EA 49) que le roi d’Ugarit réclame au souverain 
d’Egypte,'” ou encore ces menuisiers qu’un pharaon de 
la XIXe dynastie propose denvoyer a _  Ugarit 
(RS 88.2158, fig. 10).'7! D’autres sont connus par leur 
nom, tel Ammaia, le « chargé de mission royal » men- 
tionné, entre autres, dans la lettre citée précédemment, 
ou encore Mamy, « scribe royal et intendant du domaine 
royal », haut personnage égyptien souhaitant étre repré- 
Fig. 10: Tablette RS 88.2158, H. 10 cm, senté dans le Temple du dieu de Orage a Ugarit et qui fit 
« Maison d’Urténu » (locus 2055), ‘- Téaliser a cet effet une stele, retrouvée lors de la fouille 
chantier « Sud-Centre », Ras Shamra/_ = du: samctuaire sur l’Acropole (RS 1.[089]+).'"* Nous ne 

Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) savons toutefois pas si Mamy y était en poste ou simple- 

ment de passage. 

L’étude de la documentation montre par ailleurs que l’incertitude demeure quant a |’origine, 
égyptienne ou levantine, de certains personnages de haut rang qui entretenaient des relations 
privilégiées avec l’Egypte. Il en est ainsi du propriétaire, anonyme, de la « Maison aux 
albatres », dans laquelle fut retrouvé un nombre trés important d’objets en provenance d’Egypte 
ou « égyptisants »,'23 ou encore de Sipti-Ba‘al, dénommé « l’égyptien », dont on ne sait si le gen- 
tilice rend compte de son origine ou de ses rapports privilégiés avec l’Egypte.'™4 

Dans l'autre sens, des Ougaritains se rendirent trés certainement en Egypte. La documenta- 
tion épistolaire renseigne sur des messagers envoyés par le roi d’Ugarit (cf. RS 88.2158). 
D’autres textes documentent la préparation d’expéditions vers Egypte, comme celles organi- 








"S$ Lettres d’Ugarit (EA 45 4 49), datées de la fin du régne d’Amenhotep III et du début du regne d’Amenhotep IV, 
et lettres dans lesquelles Ugarit est mentionné (EA 1, 89, 98, 126, 151). Voir Moran 1987. 

© Pour le cadre historique, social et économique, voir, entre autres: Helck 1995; Heltzer 1999; Singer 1999; Lac- 

kenbacher 2001 et 2002; Freu 2006; Grimal 2009; Liveranmi 2001. Récemment, pour la période amarnienne, voir 

Gabolde 2012. 

Seules quatre lettres en provenance d'Egypte ont été retrouvées, dans la Maison dite « d’Urténu »: RS 86.2230, 

RS 88.2158, RS 94.2002+, RS 91.2176. 

'S Sur la pratique de la langue égyptienne a Ugarit, voir Malbran-Labat 1999, 66-7. 

Voir Vita 1999, 460. Un texte d’Ugarit (KTU 4.230) documente la livraison de vin par le palais 4 des égyptiens 

(Zamora 2000, 480-81). 

20 Moran 1987; Zaccagnini 1983, 250-52; 2000, 146. 

1 Lackenbacher 2001. 

‘2 Yon 1991, 284-88 (avec traduction d’A. Gasse). Voir aussi Callot 2011. 

Lagarce et Puytisson-Lagarce 2008. 

4 Vita et Galan 1997. 
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stes par un dénomme Yabninu,'~ « Grand » du royaume, dont l’intense activ ite commerciale se 
portait vers rEgypte (RS 19.50 et RS 19.66)!” et le Hatti. 

Toute étude actuelle de la culture matertelle relative a ce sujet ne peut étre que proviscire. 
d'une certaine maniere, car une partie du matériel du Bronze récent demeure inédite. Comme 
nous l’avons déja souligneé dans notre introduction, l'un des axes prioritaires de la recherche est 
par conséquent d’établir le catalogue exhaustif, d'une part, des importations en provenance 
d’Egypte et, d’autre part, des ceuvres produites localement et portant la marque d'une influence 
de la culture égyptienne. Ce travail étant en cours, notre propos sera limité a ’exposé de cer- 
tains dossiers. 

Des matiéres premiéres, des denrées périssables, des artefacts en provenance d’Egypte sont 
documentés par les textes et attestés par l’archéologie. Ainsi, la tablette RS 88.2158 (signalée 
plus haut) indique, parmi les cadeaux de Pharaon, des produits de luxe — vétements, tissus, 
billes débéne et plaques de (couleur) lapis-lazuli et cornaline et de pierre blanche, piéces 
dorfévrerie — mais aussi des articles plus communs, comme des chasse-mouches, envoyés par 
centaimes, et des cordages.'*’ 

Les matiéres premieres sont dorigine naturelle, comme 
rébéne et (tres probablement) Vivoire africains qui transi- 
taient par Egypte avant de gagner la cité méditerranéenne, 
mais aussi d origine artificielle, comme le verre. Des ana- 
lyses en laboratoire ont en effet révélé que certains des petits 
blocs de verre brut de couleur bleue retrouvés dans le Palais 
royal d°’Ugarit (fig. 11) présentent une composition similaire 
a celles des verres égyptiens du Nouvel Empire.’”* L’agent 
colorant est un oxyde de cobalt provenant des aluns du 
désert égyptien, également identifié dans les lingots de verre 
Rie 11< Blse de vereblen, Branze sé bleu provenant de l’épave d’Uluburun. I] est donc tout a fait 
cent, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit ©nvisageable que le verre bleu colore au cobalt reconnu dans 

(Musée national de Damas) le Palais royal soit arrivé dans la cité levantine avec la car- 
gaison d’un navire semblable a celui d’Uluburun.'” 

Parmi les denrées alimentaires mentionnées dans les textes, les céréales occupent une place 
importante et on peut faire ici référence a la tablette RS 18.31 faisant état d’un bateau en prove- 
nance d’Egypte, avec une cargaison de grains, pris dans la tempéte au large de Tyr. On retien- 
dra aussi les résultats d°une étude archéozoologique récente ayant porté sur les vestiges de 
faune de la Maison dite « aux albatres », qui ont mis en évidence la présence d’un poisson d’eau 
douce égyptien, la perche du Nil.'*’ Les poissons, sous forme séchée, faisaient probablement 
partie de la cargaison de navires qui approvisionnaient les différentes escales du Levant.'” 
L’étude des sites palestiniens avait déja montré que ce produit importé était connu au Levant 
meridional, dés la période chalcolithique. Les découvertes de Ras Shamra, mais surtout celles 
du site voisin de Tell Tuéni, montrent que ce poisson était aussi fort apprécié au Levant nord. La 
perche du Nil représente en effet a Tell Tuéni, au Bronze récent, 60 % des vestiges de poissons 





"5 Ou Yabni-Sapsu (Lackenbacher 2002, 202, n. 682). 

26 Voir, entre autres, Courtois 1990. 

"7 Lackenbacher 2001. 

4 Bouquillon et Matoian 2008; Matoian 2008b, 93. 

29 Sur des paralléles entre le matériel d’ Ugarit et certains objets de lépave d'Uluburun, voir Matoian 201 3a. 

3° Cunchillos in Caquot et al. 1989, 349-57. 

‘|’ Chahoud et Vila. 4 paraitre. Des textes documentent aussi parmi les denrées en provenance d°Egypte des pois- 
sons (RS 88.2158: Lackenbacher 2001; RS 94.2002+: Lackenbacher et Malbran-Labat, a paraitre). 

52 On peut s‘interroger sur l’origine des poissons mentionnés dans la lettre RS 34.167 + 175 (RSO VII, no. 25), qui 
documente l’envoi de poissons de Tyr. Tyr était-elle le lieu d’origine de ces produits ou jouait-elle le role de port 
de transit pour des produits venant dailleurs, peut-étre d’Egypte? 
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identifiés, ce qui souléve de nombreuses questions dans la mesure ou les fouilles réalisées sur ce 
site n’ont fourni que peu de paralléles avec l’Egypte.'® 

En retour, des produits du terroir ougaritain gagnaient Egypte (comme. par exemple, du 
miel,'** ou de Vhuile d’olive qu’Ugarit produisait en grande quantité’»). 

Les inscriptions royales du Nouvel Empire retrouvées dans la cité méditerranéenne sont plus 
nombreuses qu’a la période du Moyen Empire, mais aucune nest associée a la statuaire.'** Dans 
le cadre du programme de recherche portant sur le matériel mis au jour dans le Palais royal 
d’Ugarit."’ les vases en travertin inscrits aux noms des pharaons du Nouvel Empire égyptien 
ont fait l’objet d’une nouvelle étude.* L’analyse des archives de fourlle et étude du matériel 
conservé dans les musées a montré qu'une douzaine de vases inscrits ont été retrouvés, soit 
dans le Palais royal, soit dans Je secteur localisé au nord-ouest de lédifice et denomme « Butte 
nord-ouest ».'*° Six piéces sont aux noms d’Amenhotep III et d‘Amenhotep IV - Akhenaton, 
souverains de la XVIlIle dynastie, sous les régnes desquels les relations entre Egypte et les 
royaumes levantins sont bien documentées par les archives d’El-Amarna. Six autres piéces sont 
au nom de Ramsés I], pharaon de la X1 Xe dynastie,"“" dont le regne fut marqué, aprés la bataille 
de QadeS, par une longue période de paix, favorable aux échanges avec le Proche-Orient. 

Ces vases sont généralement interprétés comme des présents diplomatiques, gages de 
bonnes relations entre les deux Etats. On remarquera qu’une part importante de Ia vaisselle au 
nom d’Amemhotep III est en rapport avec le jubilé du Pharaon (fig. 12). '*' La féte-sed représen- 
tait un moment important pour le renouvelle- 
ment des liens que Egypte entretenait avec le 
Levant.'* L’avénement d’un souverain aurait 
représenté un autre moment propice au renfor- 
cement des relations: il se pourrait en effet que 
la statue du dieu de l’Orage, réalisée a la 
demande de Mérenptah et mentionnée dans la 
lettre RS 88.2145, ait été offerte au temple par 
Pharaon a l'occasion de son avenement."** 

Récemment encore, on considérait que les 
vases en travertin inscrits aux noms de pha- 
raons du Nouvel Empire découverts a Ugarit 
provenaient de la zone palatiale, a lexception 
de deux exemplaires mis au jour dans des édi- 
fices jouxtant la zone palatiale: le « Palais Sud » 





Fig. 12: Fragment de vase jubilaire au nom d’Amen- ; 
hotep IJ (RS 17.58). 19x 17 cm, Palais royal, Ugarii | OU Matson dite « de Yabninu » {un vase au nom 


* Linseele et al., sous presse. 

Voir la contribution de Laurent Bavay. dans cet ouvrage. 

% Bourriau et al. 2001 (group 4): Smith et al. 2004; Tallet 2004. 

36 Méme si les textes pourraient le laisser supposer, cf. RS 88.2158. 

'? Matoian 2008a. 

 Lagarce 2008, 2013. 

9 Palais royal: Amenhotep III (RS 17.58); Akhenaton [RS 15.202; RS 15.203 (et Néfertiti}; RS 16.340]; Ramses I 
[RS 15.201; RS 15.212; RS 27.69 RS 11.261]. Butte nord-ouest: Amenhotep HI (RS 11.329; RS 1-11.[116]): 
Ramsés 11 (RS 11.869 + 11.848; RS 1-11,[115}). 

Ce travail a permis de publier plusieurs objets inédits: RS 15.212: RS 16.340 et RS 27.69. Nous n’avons pas loca- 
lisé le vase RS 21.110. Par ailleurs. nous n’avons retrouvé aucune trace d’un vase au nom de Thoutmosis Il 
mentionné par C. Schaeffer (Matoian 2008a, 46). 

Ce bilan vient modifier les données présentées précédemment (dans Schaeffer 1956: Caubet 1991: Caubet et 
Yon 2006, 89). Il n’y a pas de vase au nom du pharaon Amenhotep II (il s’agit d°une erreur d’attribution), Sur le 
vase RS 17.58, seul le nom d’‘Amenhotep III apparait (et non avec celui de Tiy comme cela fut propose). 

4 Lagarce 2008. 

41 Matoian 2008a, 57-8. 

Tradition qui remonte a l’Ancien Empire comme le montre la documentation de Byblos (cf. Grimal 2009; 2013). 

‘3 Lackenbacher 2001, 247. 
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de Ramses II, RS 21.310) et ta Maison dite « aux albatres » 
(un autre vase au nom de Ramses Il, RS 34.030). Les 
recherches récentes ont permis d’ajouter a ce corpus deux 
specimens (RS 17.420, fig. 13 et RS 17.421) retrouvés dans 
la Maison dite « de RaSap-abu »,'* qui est un édifice non 
contigu a la zone palatiale."* De plus, contrairement aux 
specimens des deux autres demeures, ils ne mentionnent pas 
le pharaon Ramses II, mais l'un de ses prédécesseurs, 
Horemheb, pharaon de la fin de la X Ville dynastie égyp- 
tienne. Ces vases forment une paire, Yun au nom de nais- 
sance du roi et autre 4 son nom de couronnement, et sont 
les seuls objets mentionnant Horemheb retrouvés a Ugarit.'” 

Quand et comment ces vases ont-ils été intégrés au mobi- 
lier de ces demeures ? Ont-ils été acquis directement par 
Yabninu, RaSap-abu ou le propriétaire de la « Maison aux 
albatres »? Ces derniers les ont-ils recus du palais, par 
exemple en récompense de bons et loyaux services ? Ces 
vases ont-ils été conservés, dans un premier temps, parmi le 
« trésor royal »? Pour RaSap-abu, gui ne fut pas un contem- 

; porain d’Horemheb, 1! est aussi envisageable que la paire de 

Fig. 13: Vase en travertin au nom a , ; se . nal 
du pharaon Horemheb (RS 17.420), vases ait fait partie des biens familiaux sur plusieurs généra- 
Quartier dit « égéen », Maison dite | tions. Avant de repondre a ces questions, il conviendra, entre 
«de Ragap-abu», Ras Shamra/Uga- = autres, de mieux connaitre la part du monopole d’Etat et de 
rit celle de l’initiative privée en matiére commerciale et de pré- 
ciser la nature des « grandes demeures » d’Ugarit. Toujours 
est-i] que ces objets représentent l’ensemble le plus important de vases aux noms de pharaons 

du Nouvel Empire retrouvé en dehors de l’Egypte."* 

Cing autres catégories d’objets provenant de Ras Shamra portent des inscriptions royales en 
hiéroglyphes égyptiens. Les scarabées, en faience ou en stéatite glacgurée, constituent le groupe 
majoritaire. Les noms des pharaons Amenhotep Ili et Ramses II apparaissent et on notera aussi! 
la mention, dans la 7rouvaille épigraphique de l'Ougarit 1 (TEO), d'un scarabée (RS 9.466),'” 
provenant de la « Butte nord-ouest » du tell, au nom de Thoutmosis IV. Ce pharaon, dont le 
régne précéda celui d’Amenhotep III, est connu pour avoir ceuvre a |’établissement d’un traite 
de paix entre Egypte et le Mittani au début du XVe siécle av. J.-C. C’est également sous son 
régne que nous avons les premiéres attestations d’un mariage avec une princesse du Mittani.'*° 
Mais c’est le nom d’Amenhotep III qui revient le plus fréquemment.'*' Dans cet ensemble, une 
piéce exceptionnelle, qui appartient a la série des scarabées royaux destinés a la diffusion diplo- 
matique. se distingue. I] s’agit du scarabée au nom d’Amenhotep III et de Tiy mis au jour dans 
le Palais royal, qui représente le seul scarabée commeémoratif au nom de ce pharaon retrouve 
sur un site du Levant nord.'” 





4 Ces vases avaient été attribués par erreur au Palais royal (Caubet 199], 233 —repris dans Sparks 2007). 

‘3 Pour leur étude. voir Lagarce 2008 et 2013. 

6 Sur la Maison dite « de RaSap-abu », voir Matoian 2013b {avec bibliographie antérieure). 

47 Selon S. Lackenbacher (2002, 39): « Horemheb encouragea la révolte contre les Hittites (...) dans laquelle Ie roi 
d°Ugarit Ar-halba aurait été compromis ». 

48 Pour Je Levant, voir le répertoire de R.T. Sparks (2003: 2007. 76), auquel i] faut maintenant apporter Jes correc- 
tions nécessaires pour Ugarit. 

'% Bordreuil et Pardee 1989, 50-1, fig. I7c. 

IM Yoyotte 2008. 82. 

1 Les fouilles récentes ont livré de nouveaux spécimens qu’il convient d’ajouter 4 ceux signalés dans la TEO. 

‘2 Blankenberg-Van Delden 1969, 50, Cf. Berman 1993. Au Levant, des scarabées commémoratifs d’Amen- 
hotep III ont été retrouvés 4: Beth Shean, Beth Shemesh, Gezer. Lachish et Jaffa (Goldwasser 2000). 
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Les recherches ont montré que cette catégorie d objets (les scarabées) a souvent ete retrouvee 
dans des contextes postérieurs au régne du pharaon mentionneé, ce qui rend délicate, dans bien 
des cas, l'utilisation de ces documents comme marqueurs chronologiques. A ces documents, il 
convient d’ajouter la découverte d'une empreinte de scarabee au nom de Ramses I] (RS 
96.2533), dans le secteur a l’est de la Maison dite « d’Urténu »,'* 

Les trois autres catégories d’objets portant une inscription royale ne sont représentées cha- 
cune que par un artefact, chacun étant un unicum. Le premier est bien connu des publications 
depuis sa découverte. I] s’agit d'une arme cérémonielle provenant du Quartier dit « résidentiel »: 
l’épée de Mérenptah (RS 17.90), pharaon de la fin de la X1 Xe dynastie,'* dont on apprend, par 
une lettre retrouvée a Ugarit (RS 88.2158, supra), que son image (statue, stéle 7) se trouvait 
peut-étre dans le temple du dieu de l’Orage.’* 

La deuxieme piéce est un poids inédit au nom d’Hatchepsout (RS 26.280), mentionné dans la 
TEO. La description donnée dans l’inventaire des découvertes de la campagne de 1963 le défintt 
comme un poids en porphyre vert, de forme parallélépipédique, aux angles arrondis et avec une 
face supérieure convexe (5.7 x 7.5 x 6 cm). D’une masse de 500 g, i] pourrait correspondre a 5 
dében égyptiens.'*’ I] provient de la Tranchée Sud-Acropole et linventaire précis qu‘il fut 
découvert « sur la tombe 4253 [642] ». Cette sépulture, 4 chambre construite en moellons et 
couverte de dalles, est l'une des rares tombes du site retrouvées intactes.'™ 

Ce poids est intéressant a plus d’un titre. Il est unique a Ugarit et on soulignera qu’en Egypte 
méme les poids inscrits aux noms de souverains sont peu fréquents: a ce jour, aucun spécimen 
au nom d’Hatchepsout (env. 1484-1470 av. J.-C.) ne semble connu.’” De plus, i] s’agit du seul 
objet d’Ugarit documentant ce pharaon,’” dont le régne se place juste avant les grandes cam- 
pagnes en Asie de Thoutmosis III.’*' Et il s’agit de l'objet égyptien inscrit daté du Nouvel 
Empire le plus ancien de Ras Shamra. Une étude détaillée sera indispensable afin de pouvoir 
interpréter ce document’ et tenter de comprendre quand et comment il est arrivé a Ugarit. 
L’objet fait référence aux échanges de nature commerciale et pourrait avoir appartenu a un per- 
sonnage impliqué directement dans le commerce entre Ugarit et "Egypte dans la premiére moi- 
tie du XVe siécle av. J-C. S’agissait-il d’un ougaritain impliqué dans les échanges avec 
Egypte ? On s’expliquerait alors difficilement pourquoi un non-égyptien aurait été en posses- 
sion d’un poids portant une inscription royale. S’agissait-il d'un égyptien présent dans la cité 
méditerranéenne ? La vaisselle de luxe egyptienne’® retrouvée dans la tombe collective 
4253 [642] lui appartenait-elle ? On soulignera le caractére exceptionnel de la coupe en faience 
(fig. 14), les exemplaires de ce type décoré de ti/apia nilotica étant trés rares en dehors de 
l' Egypte (deux spécimens sont connus a Ugarit, un 4 Kamid el-Loz, auxquels on peut ajouter un 


Le document étudié par B. Lagarce-Othman, sera publié dans les Etudes ougaritiques 4. 

‘4 Gabolde in Galliano et Calvet 2004, 109, no. 82. 

Lackenbacher 2001. Ce pharaon est mentionné dans plusieurs documents de la « Maison d"Urténu » {Lackenba- 

cher 2001, 242). 

Pour la forme, cf. Cour-Marty 1990, fig. 9. no. 32. 

7 Au Nouvel Empire, Punité pondérale de référence est le dében, dont la valeur varie de 90 4 100 g. 

'§ Schaeffer 1966, 132-33, figs. 13 a 16: Marchegay 1999. 671-79: Marchegay et Matotan, 4 paraitre. 

'S% Weigall 1908: Petrie 1926; Cour-Marty 1990, 21, n. 4. Dans les salles du Département des Antiquités égyp- 
tiennes du Louvre sont exposés deux poids en pierre. un au nom de Thoutmosis (E 9341) et un autre au nom 
d’Amenhotep II] (E 9288). 

© Ratié 1979, 226 pour des attestions du nom d’Hatchepsout en Palestine. 

‘| Sur Hatcheptsout, voir entre autres: Ratié 1979; Grimal 1988, 249-53; Roehrig 2005. Voir aussi le numéro 17 de 

la revue Epypte, Afrique et Orient (2000) avec un dossier consacré 4 Quelques aspects méconnus du régne 

d°Hatchepsout. 

Nous n’avons pas vu l'objet, pour lequel nous ne disposons actuellement gue des informations données dans les 

inventaires. 

I] sagit de trois vases en albatre de petites dimensions [deux coupes a piédestal du type tazza (RS 26.310 et 

RS 26.355) et une cruche du type Base-Ring (RS 26.255)] et une coupe a panse carénée en faience décorée de 

tilapia nilotica et de lotus (RS 26.256). Pour la faience. voir Schaeffer 1966, 132-33, fig. 15; Matoian 2000a, cat. 

faience 17660. Pour Ja vaisselle en albatre, voir Caubet 1991. 239. 
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Fig. 14: Coupe en faience décorée de tilapia nilotica (RS 26.256). 
D. 13 cm. X Ville dynastie égyptienne, « Tranchée Sud-acropole », 
Tombe 4253 [642], Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) 


exemplaire chypriote).'“ La forme carénée de la panse correspond a un type fréquent au debut 
de la XVIIle dynastie'® et s’accorderait assez bien avec la datation du poids. Ces deux piéces 
égyptiennes sont un peu plus anciennes que la majorité de la céramique mise au jour dans la 
tombe et datée du Bronze récent II et III. Auraient-elles été conservées sur plusieurs généra- 
tions ? L’étude détaillée de l’ensemble du secteur d’ou proviennent ces trouvailles apportera 


peut-étre des éléments de réponse.’ 


Fig. 15: Fragment de plaque en ivoire décoré d°une 
figure de sphinx (RS 21.166[A]), L. 5.7 cm, Palais 


Cette découverte permet d’évoquer un autre poids inscrit de Ras Shamra, cette fots-ci en 
métal. I] s’agit d’un poids en forme de taureau (RS 8.244), d’une grande qualité technique et 
esthétique, avec deux fois le signe égyptien 10 gravé sur le flanc de l’animal. L’objet, qui pro- 
vient du secteur de la « Ville Basse est », a pour masse 467,8 g. Ce poids, dont la masse corres- 





royal. Ras Shamra/Ugarit 


Matoian 2000a, 160-61. 


Peltenburg 1985, 262. 


pond a 40 sicles hittites,’®’ 50 sicles ougari- 
tiques'® et 5 dében égyptiens, pourrait étre un 
témoin des transactions qui se déroulaient a 
Ugarit, impliquant Egypte et le Hatti, les deux 
grands partenaires commerciaux du royaume 
levantin.'” 

Le troisieme objet, qui faisait probablement 
partie du décor d'un meuble (chaise ou fau- 
teuil), est un fragment de plaque en ivoire mis 
au jour dans le Palais royal (RS 21.166 [A—G]). 
La piéce est décorée d'une figure de sphinx a 
cété de laquelle est gravé un cartouche royal 
(fig. 15). M. Gabolde a récemment proposé une 


L’étude de la « Tranchée Sud-acropole » est en cours, dans le cadre des programmes de la mission de Ras 


Shamra. 


E. Bordreuil in Galliano et Calvet 2004, 139. no. 132. 


Yon in Cluzan 1993, 230. 


Sur la diffusion hors d’Egypte de la norme deben — kedet, sous forme de poids zoomorphes en bronze, voir 
Cour-Marty 1990, 23. Pour la mention d’un poids égyptien retrouvé 4 Minet el-Beida, voir Porter et Moss 1951, 


395. 
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Fig. 16: Stéle de Mamy (RS 1.[089]+), grés, H. 42 cm, Fiz, 17: Fragment de vase en _ travertin 
X1Xe dynastie égyptienne, Acropole, Temple dit « de “(RS 2005.3079), H. 10.47 cm. Bronze récent final. 
Baal ». Ras Shamra/Ugarit Batiment B. chantier « Grand-rue », Ras Shamra/ 

Ugarit 


lecture de ce cartouche,'” gui serait celui du pharaon Smenkhkaré de la fin de la période amar- 
nienne.'” Contrairement aux testimonia vues précédemment, lceuvre mentionne un roi 
d’Egypte peu connu. De plus, comme le souligne cet auteur, il se distingue de tous les autres 
cartouches retrouvés au Proche-Orient dans la mesure ou il a été réalisé sur place.'” 

Si les fouilles menées 4 Ras Shamra n’ont pas, a ce jour, livré de statuaire royale du Nouvel 
Empire, plusieurs spécimens de la statuaire privée y ont été retrouvés, dont deux pieces datées 
de la XI Xe dynastie portant une dédicace au dieu Baal/ Seth: la Stéle de Mamy (fig. 16), citée 
précédemment, et un socle de statuette (RS 19.186) découvert dans le « Palais sud » ou Maison 
dite « de Yabninu ».'" 

Les objets manufactures en provenance d’Egypte ne sont toutefois pas, pour la plupart, ins- 
crits. Il en est ainsi de la majorité de la vaisselle en travertin dont Ugarit (Ras Shamra, Minet el- 
Beida et Ras Ibn Hani) a livré le corpus le plus varié et le plus important du Levant. Un premier 
catalogue, établi en 1991 par A. Caubet, a été complété par quelques piéces et étudié par 
R.T. Sparks dans le cadre de son analyse de l’ensemble du matériel levantin (2007). Les publica- 
tions, ainsi que les recherches récentes, sur le terrain et dans les musées, ont mis en évidence un 
corpus bien plus large et un répertoire de formes encore plus diversifié. Ainsi, dans un article de 
2008, J. et E. Lagarce comptabilisaient les découvertes faites dans la « Maison aux albatres », 
soit 39 vases ou fragments de vases en albatre, parmi lesquels on retiendra ici des calices ou 
gobelets profonds, dont l’un décoré de languettes lancéolées, forme peu commune a Ugarit, ou 
encore des types jusqu’alors non référencés, tels un vase en forme d’ceuf décalotté et une grande 
coupe sans pied avec deux anses verticales.’” 


'™ Gachet-Bizollon 2007, 172, 291-92. nos. 321-27. 

'\ Gabolde 2012. Le lecteur se reportera a cet article pour le detail de analyse historique de lceuvre. 
2 Gabolde 2012, 304. 

Schaeffer 1962. p. 124, fig. 101, p. 133. 

* Lagarce et Puytisson-Lagarce 2008. 160-62 et figs. 6—9. 
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La plupart des types reconnus a Ugarit sinscrivent dans le répertoire de la vaisselle en 
pierre du Nouvel Empire’ et il est fort probable que la majorité des piéces retrouvées a Ugarit 
soient des importations.’” I] est cependant des exceptions, tel ce vase de belle facture 
(RS 2005.3079, fig. 17), mis au jour dans le Batiment B du chantier « Grand-rue », a base plate, 
panse cylindrique et anse-tenon verticale,'”’ dont la forme nest pas attestée dans le répertoire 
égyptien a notre connaissance. La facture locale d'autres vases a ét€ proposée, comme pour le 
flacon en forme de babouin cynocéphale (RS 4.70) de la tombe VI de Minet el-Beida.'® 

L’étude des contextes de découverte montre dans certains cas des concentrations. Le secteur 
palatial et la « Maison aux albatres » ont livré les deux ensembles numériquement les plus 
importants. Le premier a fourni de plus, comme nous l’avons vu, le nombre le plus important de 
vases en travertin inscrits et de vases égyptiens en pierre datés de la fin du [Ve et du Ile milleé- 
naires (voir supra).'"” Deux autres ensembles sont associés 4 deux lieux particuliers. dont la 
nature nest pas aisée a définir, qui servirent probablement de cadre a des activités cultuelles et 
rituelles, ou a des réunions au cours desquelles étaient consommees nourritures et/ou boissons: 
le « Temple aux rhytons » de Ras Shamra™® et le « dépdt 213 » de Minet el-Beida''. Enfin, de 
nombreux vases ont été retrouvés dans des sépultures, parmi lesquelles une dizaine ont livré, 
chacune, au moins deux spécimens.’* Quatre sont des tombes a chambre construite en pierre de 
taille et voutée en encorbellement: dans trois d’entre elles, le matériel est remarquable par ses 
formes, ses décors ou la présence de pieces de grandes dimensions. L’une des sépultures est la 
tombe VI de Minet el-Beida, d’ot proviennent notamment le flacon en forme de singe (RS 4.70) 
et une amphore avec des anses en forme de téte de gazelle (RS 4.74). Les deux autres sont loca- 
lisées a Ras Shamra et ont livré toutes deux de grands vases en travertin. II s’agit de la tombe de 
la « Résidence nord », dont le puits funéraire contenait une amphore et une cruche, et de celle 
de la Maison dite « de Yabninu », dont le riche mobilier funéraire comprenait une dizaine de 
vases de formes variées: des amphores, des alabastres, une cruche, ainsi qu’une situle au nom 
de Ramsés II (voir supra). Les activités de Yabninu, tournées notamment vers Egypte (voir 
supra), expliquent certainement en partie la présence de cette luxueuse vaisselle, ainsi que celle 
d’autres objets égyptiens retrouvés dans l’édifice tels le socle de statuette inscrit (RS 19.186), 
mentionné précédemment, et une exceptionnelle statuette (incomplete) de singe assis, en stéa- 
tite (7) glacurée (RS 2009.9040), mise au jour en 2010."° La fouille de l’édifice a par ailleurs 
livré plusieurs sceaux-cylindres dont le décor montre une influence de l'art égyptien.'** 

La vaisselle en travertin de Ras Shamra témoigne d*un répertoire décoratif riche et varié, 
que les décors soient peints'® (fig. 18), gravés, incrustés ou sculptés en ronde-bosse. Mises a 
part les inscriptions hiéroglyphiques, on observe des motifs floraux, souvent organisés en 
corolle ou en frise (fig. 19), et une série remarquable de décors plastiques: *° des amphores avec 
des anses en forme de téte de gazelle (RS 4.74; RS 11.849; RS 14.276) ou en forme de tétes de 
canard schématiques. un flacon dont le col est en forme de téte de canard (RS 16.389, fig. 20),'*’ 


3 Cf Aston 1994: Sparks 2007. 

%® Lhypothése d’une production locale, a partir de matiére premiére importée, a été proposée (cf. Caubet 1991). 

'? Matoian in Al-Maqdissi et al. 2007, 53, fig. 18. 

“5 M. Gabolde im Galliano et Calvet 2004, 132. no. 115. 

9 Ainsi que plusieurs vases en pierre de provenance égéenne: Icart et al. 2008. pl. VIII. 2—3. 

(80 Pour le contexte, voir entre autres: Yon 1996; Pardee 1996. Pour la vaisselle en albatre. voir Caubet 1991. 

‘8! Schaeffer 1932: Matoian et Carbillet, 4 paraitre. Pour la vaisselle en albatre, voir aussi Caubet 1991 (rectifier 
toutefois, RS 3.080 provient du « dépdt 193 » et non du « dépét 213 »). 

2 Voir par exemple ci-dessus les références 4 la tombe 4253 [642] de la « Tranchée Sud-acropole » (n. 153). 

"3 Matotan et al. 2013. L’objet est en cours d’étude. 

"4 Voir deux sceaux-cylindres: RS 21.18 (Amiet 1992, no. 316) et RS 2009.9019 (Matoian et al. 2013). 

> 1] convient d’ajouter au répertoire de la vaisselle en travertin une série de couvercles en calcaire peint 4 décor de 
corolle florale: voir Icart et al. 2008, 167-68, fig. 4: Lagarce et du Puytisson-Lagarce 2008, 160 pour la « Mai- 
son aux albatres ». 

86 Cf. Caubet 1991. 

87 [cart et al, 2008, pl. XVI, 2. 
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Fig. 18: Couvercle en calcaire peimt a décor de corolle Fig. 19: Vase en travertin a décor de corolle florale 
florale (RS 17.157), D. 18 cm. Bronze récent. Palais (RS 94.2096), H. 29 cm. « Maison d’Urténu », Ras 
royal. Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée nationa] de Damas) Shamra/Ugarit 





Fig. 20: Fragment de col de vase avec anse en forme Fig. 21: Fragment de col de vase en travertin décoré 

de téte de canard (RS 16.235), H. 5.5 cm, Bronze d'une téte de Bés (RS 23.371), H. 13 cm. Bronze 

récent. Palais royal. Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée récent. « Tranchée Ville Sud », Ras Shamra/Ugarit 
national de Damas) {Musée national de Damas) 


un vase en forme de singe (voir supra) ou encore une statuette de personnage négroide portant 
un pot 4 onguent (RS 22.362), d’une grande qualité technique et esthétique. Une autre piéce 
exceptionnelle est le fragment de vase décoré de la téte du dieu Bés (RS 23.371, fig. 21),"* qui 
peut étre rapproché d’une série, bien connue au Nouvel Empire, de vases en céramique décorés 


'** Dimensions: 13 x 8.4 x 3.4 cm. D’aprés Callot 1994, l'objet provient de la rue I-IV (point topographique 3204, a 
0.30 m de profondeur). Gabolde in Galliano et Calvet 2004, 212. no. 219. 
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du visage du dieu.” Les paralléles en pierre sont rares et proviennent de Thébes et de Sérabit 
el-Khadim.'” Comme nous l'avons récemment souligné, Ugarit a livré un corpus significatif 
d’objeis decorés de l'image de Bés. Seules deux piéces sont interprétées comme des importa- 
tions égyptiennes: le vase RS 23.371 et une statuette en pierre, mise au jour sur l’Acropole a 
proximité de la Maison dite « du Grand-Prétre » et provenant peut-étre de cet édifice.'” 

La question de Forigine de la production se pose pour chaque catégorie de matériel étudié. 
Lrobjet est-il une importation égyptienne, une copie locale réalisée a partir d’un matériau 
importé ou local, un objet produit par un artisan égyptien travaillant en Egypte, ou au Levant, 
ou encore un objet produit par un artisan asiatique ceuvrant au Levant, ou en Egypte ? Dans 
quel(s) cadre(s) un artisan peut-il se rendre dans un autre pays ? Les réponses dépendent des cri- 
téres retenus, lesquels restent sujets 4 débats. L’approche pluridisciplinaire, associant aux études 
typologique, stylistique et iconographique, les analyses en laboratoire, représente l'une des 
meilleures voies d’accés 4 la connaissance dans ce domaine. On citera, entre autres, les nom- 
breux travaux menés sur les céramiques de formes égyptiennes trouvées en Palestine, ou sur les 
amphores cananéennes mises au jour en Egypte, qui ont apporté des résultats novateurs au 
cours des derniéres décennies (voir supra). A Ugarit, la céramique égyptienne est rarement 
documentée dans les rapports de fouille.""* On retiendra ici la publication par J.-Y. Moncham- 
bert de la céramique issue des fouilles de 1975 et 1976, qui documente trois fragments de jarres 
de transport fusiformes,'™ d'un type bien attesté en Egypte.'* Un spécimen a pu étre analysé en 
laboratoire. Les résultats ont montré que la pate n’appartient pas au groupe majoritaire de la 
céramique commune locale, sans toutefois en préciser Vorigine,'*? qui pourrait étre le Levant 
sud ou l’Egypte. La poursuite des recherches dans ce domaine se révéle essentielle et nous espe- 
rons quelle pourra se développer dans un avenir proche. 

L’étude des matiéres vitreuses, représentant a Ugarit un ensemble de pres de 20000 piéces, 
est plus riche d’enseignements. De nombreuses catégories d’objets sont attestées: perles (en 
grande majorite), vases, sceaux-cylindres, scarabées, pendentifs, figurines, pommeaux, pions de 
jeu, bagues, éléments d°incrustation, ... Ce domaine est celui qui a fourni le plus grand nombre 
dimportations €égyptiennes, dont une part importante provient du secteur palatial. Trois maté- 
riaux sont concernés: la faience, le verre et le bleu égyptien. Le répertoire formel et stylistique 
est varié et la place du corpus ougaritain dans lensemble levantin est significative pour cer- 
taines catégories. Les recherches ont ainsi montré qu’Ugarit a livré la série de loin Ja plus 
importante hors d’Egypte, d’objets en faience monochrome gris-bleu, technique essentiellement 
attestée dans la vallée du Nil,'* ainsi qu'un ensemble de vases en faience a décor linéaire noir 
sur fond de glacure bleu turquoise, a thématique nilotique et hathorique, parmi les plus riches 
du Levant (figs. 14, 22, 23).'°’ Ce dernier représente environ 1/Se de ’ensemble de la vaisselle en 


On notera toutefois la découverte d'un vase en céramique 4 l'image de Bés sur le site de Beth Shean (Rowe 
1940 pl. XLVI A, 3—4, temple d’Amenhotep III). 

i“ Petrie 1906, 137 et fig. 144, no. 11; Charvat 1980, 49. Voir aussi Pinch 1993. On notera la jarre fragmentaire en 
albatre, du site de Kouklia-Teratsoudhia a Chypre, sur laquelle on peut voir une figure de Bés. sculptée en relief 
a la base de l'anse (Jacobsson 1994, 16, cat. 53, pl. 44). 

‘1 Matoian 2010, 2014. 

2 J, et E. Lagarce indiquent, dans eur commentaire du matériel de la « Maison aux albatres » qui comprend deux 
jarres 4 provision en céramique, dont une avec un décor peint de bandes horizontales brunes et de gros points 
bleus, que: « Des fragments de ce type de vases se rencontrent assez réguliérement 4 Ras Shamra et a Ras Ibn 
Hani, sans avoir toujours été signalés. » (Lagarce et Puytisson-Lagarce 2008. 160). Cf. aussi Caubet et Yon 
2006, 93. 

"3 Monchambert 2004, 141 (« Type 3 » des jarres de transport). 

™ Cf. Nagel 1938, fig. 2. no. 33; Martin 2004, 268, fig. 3, no. 18. 

"Mani et Monchambert 2007. 

6 Matoian 2000a; Bouquillon et Matoian 2007. 

"7 On notera en revanche qu’aucun vase portant une inscription hiéroglyphique n’a été retrouvé 4 Ugarit, au 
comtraire d’autres sites du Levant: Sérabit el-Khadim, Gezer. Lachish. Deir Alla. Byblos, Alalah et recemment 
Sidon. 
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Fig. 22: Coupe en faience a décor de tilapia nilotica (RS 25.538), D. 11.7 cm, 
XWille dynastie égyptienne. « Tranchée Sud-acropole », Ras Shamra/Ugarit 
(Musée national de Damas) 





Fig. 23: Vase en forme de cucurbitacée en faience (RS 27.305), L. 14.5 cm, 
Nouvel Empire, « Tranchée Sud-acropole », Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée 
national de Damas) 


faience du Bronze récent d*Ugarit et est comparable, d’un point de vue numérique, au corpus de 
Beth Shean en Palestine, site ou fut implantée une garnison égyptienne.'™ 

Plusieurs programmes d’analyses en laboratoire ont apporté de précieuses données. Nous 
avons déja signalé plus haut l’analyse de verre brut de couleur bleu coloré avec du cobalt égyp- 
tien, provenant du Palais royal. Pour le bleu égyptien et la faience monochrome gris-bleu, les 
résultats ont montré que les artefacts de forme et de style €gyptiens présentaient, dans un grand 
nombre de cas, des techniques de fabrication et des compositions chimiques similaires a4 celles 
du matériel égyptien contemporain du Nouvel Empire (figs. 24, 25, 26). Le faisceau d’indices 
recueillis permet ainsi d’envisager une origine €gyptienne probable pour ces objets, sans toute- 
fois préciser de maniére sire un lieu de production particulier.'” 

Identifier des productions locales « égyptisantes » reste complexe. L’approche archéomé- 
trique a permis de reconnaitre plusieurs cas. Le premier porte sur le groupe des vases en 


‘8 James et McGovern 1993. 
' Matoian et Bouquillon 2000; Bouquillon et Matoian 2007. Voir aussi Caubet et Kaczmarczyk 1987. 
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Fig. 24: Perle en forme de Fig. 25: Perles en forme de grappes de raisin, Fig. 26: Petite figurine de 
tilapia niJotica en bleu égyp- _-H..:1.4/1.5 cm, Nouvel Empire. « dép6t 43 », chien en faience monochrome 


tien (RS 21.115). L. 1.5 em, Minet el-Beida (Louvre AO 30738) bleu gris (RS 6.97). H. 2 cm, 
Nouvel Empire, Quartier dit Nouvel Empire. Ras Shamra/ 
« égéen », Ras Shamra/Ugarit Ugarit (Louvre) 


(Musée national de Damas) 


faience a décor linéaire noir de style égyptien sur fond de glacure bleu turquoise. A. Kaczmarc- 
zyck a en effet identifié au sein de cet ensemble des piéces dont la fabrication fait appel a des 
procédés proches des recettes égyptiennes, mats non identiques, laissant supposer |’existence 
d’une production « égyptisante »,7°° sans toutefois, la encore, préciser plus avant l’origine de la 
production (locale 7). 

Le second cas concerne la faience monochrome gris-bleu: les analyses ont mis en évidence 
une série restreinte de perles-boutons en faience monochrome bleu-gris, toutes issues d’un 
méme contexte de découverte (la tombe | [1003] de Minet el-Beida), pour laquelle -hypothese 
dune production locale « égyptisante » employant des matieres premieres d’origine égyptienne 
a été envisagée.™” 

La métallurgie est un autre domaine pour lequel des études en laboratoire seraient indispen- 
sables afin de tenter de préciser l’origine des productions. On pense en particulier a la toreutique 
avec les piéces exceptionnelles mises au jour a Minet el-Beida dés la premiére campagne de 
fouille, dont les deux figurines divines zoomorphes*”’ mais aussi d’autres catégories d’objets 
comme les poids zoomorphes ou les miroirs.*” 

Des ceuvres « égyptisantes » ont été identifiées 
relevant d’autres artisanats. Sans chercher a étre 
exhaustif, on citera ici, dans le domaine de l’ivoirerie, 
les boites-canard du Type 2 qui imitent les canards 
égyptiens portés par des nageuses,** dans celui de la 
coroplastie, une série de plaquettes en terre a décor 
moulé, montrant un personnage de type égyptien 
tenant un lotus,” dans celui de la statuaire, la figu- 
Fig. 27: Empreinte moderne du sceau-cylindre rine d'un personnage masculin assis tenant une fleur 
en stéatite RS 8.355, H. 2.1 cm, « Ville Basse de lotus, mise au jour dans la « Maison aux 

oot =, Ras Sitmen/Upart albatres »°® et des stéles mises au jour sur 
l’‘Acropole,*”’ ou encore, dans celui de la glyptique sur 





™ Caubet et Kaczmarezyck 1987; Kaczmarezyck 2007. 

*! Bouquillon et Matoian 2007. De nouvelles analyses sont en cours et feront Fobjet d'une publication prochaine. 
XI Schaeffer 1929, pl. LII, 1-3. 

“3 Matoian et Carbillet. a paraitre. 

“4 Gachet-Bizollon 2007. 

5 Gachet-Bizollon 2001, 40, fig. 10. 

206 Contenson et al. 1975, 41-2, pl. II, fig. 3 (RS 34.209). 

207 Cf. Yon 1991. 
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Fig. 29: Bague en argent Fig. 30: Fragment de vase en travertin au nom 
décorée de la figure de Bés de Niqmaddu (RS 15.239, Musée national de 
(RS 21.37), chaton 1.98 x | Damas), H. 13.5 cm, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/ 
1.07 cm, Bronze récent, Ras Ugarit, Bronze récent 
Shamra/Ugarit (Musée natio- 

nal de Damas) 


pierre, des sceaux-cylindres dont le décor s’inspire de la chasse 
pharaonique*”* et d’autres montrant une figure que l’on peut rappro- 
cher de celle du dieu égyptien Bes”” (fig. 27). Ras Shamra a égale- 
Bip ees oaiuleesdouinea ment livré des images en bronze inspirées de ce dieu égyptien, 
alliage cuivreux décorée d’une  décorant des objets en forme de « spatules » ou « rasoirs » doubles 
figure de Bés (RS 15.317), dont la fonction reste énigmatique (fig. 28).*'® La figure de Bes sert 
Musée national de Damas), aussi de theme décoratif principal a une série de bagues-cheva- 
H. 8.7 cm, Bronze recent, Pa-  Jigres en bronze ou en argent (fig. 29) (voir infra). Quant a 
lais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit' po. favrerie, elle offre d’autres exemples: celui bien connu de la 
:, ples 
patere dite « de la chasse », ou encore celui recemment publié d’un 
moule a bijoux en stéatite permettant de réaliser, entre autres objets, un scarabée dont le plat 
porte un décor inspiré des productions égyptiennes et/ou levantines.*"! 

La circulation des matieres premieres, des objets, des artisans et des modeles iconogra- 
phiques ne facilite pas notre tache, de méme que l’existence de commandes ou encore de « 
séries »» de piéces produites pour l’exportation. Le fragment de vase en travertin au nom du rol 
d’Ugarit Niqmaddu (RS 15.239), découvert dans le Palais royal (fig. 30), montre bien toute la 
complexité de l’approche et le caracteére exceptionnel de la documentation offerte par Ugarit. 
Liceuvre a déja fait objet de diverses interpretations sur lesquelles nous ne reviendrons pas ici 
dans leur détail.*’? Mais soulignons quelques points significatifs. 

Le décor montre le roi Niqmaddu d’Ugarit — dont le nom est écrit en hiéroglyphes égyptiens 
selon une tradition qui, au Levant, remonte au Bronze moyen’? — dans une scéne faisant réfé- 





208 Amiet 1992, cat. 92, 316, 317. 

2 Matotan 2010. 

210 Matojan, a paraitre d. 

“11 Matoian 2013d. 

212 Desroches-Noblecourt 1956; Gabolde in Galliano et Calvet 2004, 154-55, no. 137; Feldman 2002; Lagarce 
2008, 277-78; Gabolde 2012, 320-23; Grimal 2013. 

213° Voir supra. Toutefois, contrairement 4 la documentation du Bronze moyen de Byblos, le nom du roi Niqmaddu 
n’est pas inscrit dans un cartouche. Pour un autre exemple, voir Loffet 2006. 
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Fig. 31: Décor du panneau de lit en ivoire d’éléphant (RS 16.56 et RS 28.31, Musée national de Damas), H. 24 cm, 
Ras Shamra/Ugarit, Palais royal 


rence a |’iconographie égyptienne. Le souverain, dont il ne reste que la téte coiffée d’un ban- 
deau, est représenté face a une femme vétue a l’égyptienne, dont |’identité n’est pas donnée. 
Cette derniere, qui figure trés probablement la reine d’Ugarit, verse un liquide contenu dans une 
situle. Le couple est représenté sous un dais agrémenté d’une corniche. Ce type de représenta- 
tion, mettant en scéne un couple royal sous un baldaquin a corniche, est attesté en Egypte, dans 
art mobilier et monumental, des le regne de Toutankhamon’" et jusqu’a la fin du Nouvel 
Empire. Sur le vase de Niqmaddu, le souverain est d’allure asiatique et la frise d’uraei est rem- 
placée par une frise de bouquetins. 

Leuvre, qui peut étre interprétée comme une commande du roi d’Ugarit ou un cadeau de 
Pharaon, s’inscrit dans la catégorie des biens de prestige et faisait probablement partie de la 
« vaisselle de montre » royale. L’analyse de son décor permet d’élargir le champ sémantique de 
interpretation, mais le décodage de cette image est complexe et l’unicité de l’ceuvre invite a la 
prudence. Rappelons que deux datations ont été proposées, la premiére associant l’ceuvre a la 
fin de la XVIIIe dynastie [et au regne de Niqmaddu III (anciennement IJ)] et la seconde a 
’époque ramesside, a la fin de la XI Xe dynastie [et au regne de Niqmaddu IV (ancienne- 
ment ITf)]. 

Une approche iconologique, fondée sur la mise en contexte de l’ceuvre et sur son rapproche- 
ment avec d’autres documents mis au jour dans le Palais royal, pourrait se révéler riche 
d’enseignements. I] nous semble en effet possible d’établir des paralléles avec plusieurs objets 
du palais, qui sont pour la plupart des unicum et sont considérés comme des productions levan- 
tines dont l’iconographie témoigne d’une source d’inspiration égyptienne. 

La piéce la plus célébre est le panneau de lit en tvoire de la « cour III » (RS 16.56 & 
RS 28.31, fig. 31). Son décor historié, a forte connotation symbolique, est une expression plas- 
tique de |’idéologie royale. La royauté, comme institution garantissant la bonne marche du 
royaume, et par la l’ordre du monde, y est mise en valeur. II est possible d’envisager que ces 
deux ceuvres, le lit en ivoire et le vase de Niqmaddu, aient été réalisées a occasion d’une intro- 
nisation, d’un mariage, voire d’une cérémonie destinée a affirmer la pouvoir du roi; leur créa- 
tion refléterait la volonté d’un souverain d’Ugarit de célébrer cette royauté, en quelque sorte, « a 
l’égyptienne ». Cerner les motivations a l’origine de telles créations reste particuliérement déli- 
Cat. 


14 Eaton-Krauss et Graefe 1985, pl. X VI (a droite), en particulier. 
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Fig. 32: Objet en forme de téte de Bes (RS 18.202, Fig. 33: Partie supérieure d’un vase ou d’une statuette 


Musée national de Damas), alliage cuivreux, en céramique en forme de déesse-hippopotame 
H. 3.5 cm, Bronze récent, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/ (RS 15.548), H. 12 cm, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/ 
Ugarit Ugarit, Bronze récent (Musée national de Damas) 


L’analyse de leur décor permet des rapprochements avec des images égyptiennes a connota- 
tion hathorique.2'"> Comme nous l’avons déja précisé, Hathor est, en Egypte, protectrice de la 
royauté,*!® de méme que d’autres divinités, tels Bes et Thouéris. Or, les recherches que nous 
avons menées récemment sur le mobilier du Palais royal ont permis d’attirer l’attention sur plu- 
sieurs objets exceptionnels, considérés comme des productions levantines, a image de Bes ou 
de la déesse-hippopotame égyptienne. I] s’agit de deux bronzes a lIimage du dieu Bes 
(RS 15.317 et RS 18.202, fig. 32)'’ et d’un fragment de vase (ou de statuette) en terre cuite en 
forme de déesse-hippopotame (RS 15.548, fig. 33), dont usage fut trés certainement lié a la 
manipulation de liquides.*" 

Leur présence dans I’édifice palatial souleve de nombreuses questions et l’interprétation que 
nous pouvons faire de ces objets dépend de leur statut et de celui des images dont ils sont le 
support. La valeur symbolique de ces derniéres pourrait d’ailleurs étre plurielle. Le domaine de 
protection des trois divinités mentionnées — Hathor, Bés et Thouéris — touche, en Egypte, a la 
royauté mais aussi au monde de la femme, en particulier de la femme enceinte. Ainsi, la pré- 
sence, dans le palais, d’images faisant référence a ces divinités pourrait s’expliquer aussi par un 
lien avec une autre figure de la sphere royale que le roi: la reine, dont Pune des missions obvies 
est d’assurer la descendance royale. 

Un autre objet du Palais royal, retrouvé dans un secteur proche de celui du panneau de lit en 
ivoire, pourrait aussi étre mis en parallele. II s’agit de la célebre corne en ivoire sculptée 
(RS 16.404) provenant du locus 86,”'" qui a été rapprochée d’instruments rituels égyptiens desti- 
nés a apporter des soins a la future mére, a l’'accouchée et au nouveau-né.””° On signalera ici un 
texte d’Ugarit (RS 34.124), qui pourrait avoir été en rapport avec un mariage, mentionnant 
l’emploi d’un récipient en forme de corne, contenant de l’huile destinée a étre versée sur la téte 
d’une princesse d’Amurru.”! 


15 On citera, entre autres, la coiffe de type hathorique de la déesse allaitant figurée sur le panneau de lit en ivoire. 

16 Et son image se trouve associée a celles de rois ou de princes dans |’iconographie syro-palestinienne dés le 
Bronze moyen (cf. Teissier 1996). 

417 Matoian 2010, 2013c. 

218 Matoian 2013c, a paraitre a. 

19 Gachet-Bizollon 2007, cat. 386, 183-86 (avec références bibliographiques). Cette auteure interpréte |’objet 
comme un instrument de musique. 

#20 Bounni et Lagarce 1998, 99-101. 

221 Bordreuil et Pardee, in Bordreuil 1991, no. 88. 
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Le lit en ivoire et le vase de Niqmaddu présentent la caractéristique commune de montrer le 
couple royal, et non pas seulement le souverain. La place donnée a la reine dans le décor de ces 
ceuvres et la présence, dans le palais, des autres pieces que nous venons de mentionner, pour- 
raient-elles induire que la reine ait aussi joue un réle dans la commande ou la conception icono- 
graphique de cet ensemble d’objets (voir infra) ? 


Synthése et perspectives 


La collecte des testimonia — premiére étape de la recherche — est en cours et apportera probable- 
ment encore de nouvelles données, comme permettent de le supposer les résultats récemment 
acquis pour les objets portant un cartouche royal.”** Ce bilan montre d’ores et déja importance 
du corpus des objets égyptiens livré par Ugarit’’ et la place exceptionnelle tenue par ce 
royaume marchand pour |’étude des relations entre l’Egypte et le Levant au Bronze récent.2% La 
grande majorité de la documentation est postérieure aux campagnes asiatiques de Thoutmo- 
sis If] et renseigne sur une période qui va du regne d’Amenhotep IIT a la destruction d’Ugarit au 
début du XIle siecle av. J.-C. 

La position géographique stratégique de cet Etat méditerranéen, entre Egypte et Hatti, véri- 
table plaque tournante commerciale, offre ’une des clés pour expliquer cette situation, mais 
d’autres éléments sont nécessaires a la comprehension. En témoigne le constat d’un écart majeur 
entre le nombre élevé d’objets égyptiens et le peu d’objets hittites retrouvés dans la capitale et 
les sites voisins, ainsi que certains documents épistolaires mis au jour a Ugarit et a Ras Ibn 
Hani dont les termes expriment des rapports de sujétion du roi d’Ugarit envers Pharaon alors 
méme qu’Ugarit ne fut pas vassale de l’Egypte, mais qu’elle entra dans la dépendance de 
empire hittite du régne de Suppiluliuma a sa destruction finale.” 

Le district métropolitain d’Ugarit semble avoir attiré la majorité des produits égyptiens des- 
tinés a la région de la c6te syrienne si l’on se fonde sur les résultats des fouilles menées sur les 
autres sites. Il conviendra de s’interroger sur les raisons de ce fait. Labsence de documentation 
archéologique égyptienne a Tell Kazel et a Tell Siannu est difficile a expliquer, tout autant que 
les découvertes faites récemment a Tell Tuéni (voir supra, les données concernant l’importation 
de perches du Nil). 

Pour certaines catégories d’objets, on observe a Ugarit des corpus plus importants que sur 
les sites du Levant sud qui était alors dans la sphére d’influence de l’Egypte. On rappellera, par 
exemple, les vases en pierre portant une inscription royale, dont un seul spécimen est connu en 
Palestine (Gezer).”*° D’autres catégories semblent s’inscrire dans une tradition du Levant nord 
remontant au Bronze ancien ou au Bronze moyen, comme le montrent des paralléles établis 
avec le matériel mis au jour a Byblos (vases égyptiens en pierre datés de l’Ancien Empire, com- 
mémorant le jubilé de pharaon; princes de Byblos faisant inscrire leurs noms en hiéroglyphes 
égyptiens au Bronze moyen). 

Linterprétation que nous pouvons proposer de ce matériel est bien évidemment tributaire de 
la nature de la documentation disponible. Plusieurs points doivent étre pris en considération afin 
de nuancer, éventuellement, nos analyses. Pour la période antérieure au Bronze récent, rappe- 
lons tout d’abord le fait que les niveaux du Bronze moyen ont été peu explorés a Ras Shamra, ce 
qui pourrait expliquer l’absence de certaines catégories d’objets (figurines en faience, plaquettes 


22 Cf. le poids au nom d’Hatchepsout, la paire de vases au nom d’Horemheb et le fragment de décor de meuble en 
ivoire au nom de Smenkhkaré (?), mentionnés dans cet article (voir supra). 

23 Contra Caubet et Yon 2006, 94. 

224 1 n’est pas possible de savoir quelie part de ces importations égyptiennes était éventuellement destinée a etre 
redistribuée hors du royaume d’ Ugarit. 

225° Lackenbacher 2002; Lackenbacher et Malbran-Labat 2005. 

26 Les recherches menées au Liban ont livré plusieurs exemplaires retrouvés 4 Beyrouth et a Byblos (cf. Sparks 
2003), et, pour la Syrie, les fouilles récentes 4 Qatna ont mis au jour un vase au nom de la reine Ahmés-Neferta- 
ri (Ahrens 2006; voir aussi la contribution de l’auteur dans cet ouvrage). 
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décoratives en ivoire, ...), alors qu’elles sont attestées en Syrie centrale, et fausser par la méme 
nos analyses. D’un autre cété, les fouilles menées 4 Ugarit sont d’une ampleur plus importante 
que dans la plupart des autres sites levantins du Bronze récent, ce qui pourrait nous amener a 
relativiser le nombre élevé des découvertes. Enfin, une partie considérable de la documentation 
a disparu de maniére irrémédiable, a savoir les matériaux et produits périssables destinés a étre 
utilisés/consommeés sur place ou réexportés: on pense aux denrées alimentaires et aux maticres 
premieres, tels les bois utilisés dans la construction, aux textiles, aux cordages, ... mais aussi 
aux documents écrits sur papyrus.**’ Rappelons, par exemple, les chiffres particuli¢rement éle- 
vés donnés par la tablette RS 88.2158, citée a plusieurs reprises, qui comptabilise, entre autres, 
plus de 800 chasse-mouches en provenance d’Egypte. 

Des questions essentielles se font jour. Pour qui ces objets ont-ils été importés ? A qui ont-ils 
appartenus ? A quels usages étaient-ils destinés et 4 quoi ont-ils servi ? Lranalyse de la docu- 
mentation, dans une approche fondée sur |’étude des contextes,”* met en évidence un large 
champ sémantique. Le premier objectif est d’essayer de discerner le mobilier de ressortissants 
de la vallée du Nil résidant 4 Ugarit’”? du matériel relevant des échanges, avant de tenter de défi- 
nir de quels niveaux d’échanges témoigne cette documentation. I] convient ensuite d’identifier la 
valeur symbolique de ces objets, susceptible de faire d’eux des marqueurs politiques, écono- 
miques ou culturels. 

La catégorie des poids permet une interprétation relativement aisée de la fonction de ces 
objets qui jouérent vraisemblablement un réle dans le cadre de transactions commerciales inter- 
nationales. Il est toutefois possible qu’une valeur supplémentaire ait été attribuée au poids au 
nom d’Hatchepsout (RS 26.280). 

Les oeuvres portant une inscription royale sont généralement interprétées comme des 
cadeaux diplomatiques témoignant des bonnes relations entre les deux pays. Si la majorité pro- 
vient du secteur palatial, quelques pieces ont été retrouvées a l’extérieur de ce dernier. Plusieurs 
pieces ont été retrouvées dans deux batiments qui abritaient des écrits liés a deux personnages 
importants du royaume, Yabninu et RaSap-abu. La signification de ces derniéres est plus diffi- 
cile a cerner car elle dépend de la nature de la relation qui existait entre ces lieux et 
administration palatiale, sur laquelle les historiens continuent de s’interroger. Des membres de 
V’élite entretenaient des relations privilégiées avec l’Egypte, en particulier d’ordre commercial, 
comme en témoignent les textes (cf. Yabninu), mais aussi les objets retrouvés dans ces 
demeures. 

La reconnaissance du cas spécifique de Sipti-Ba‘al??°> complique la donne. Ce personnage, 
dont la maison n’a pas a ce jour été reconnue, était dénommeé « l’égyptien » (voir supra). Mais 
était-il un levantin, comme le laisserait supposer la fabrique de son sceau (écrit en hiéroglyphes) 
qui semble locale, ou un personnage égyptien important, gendre du roi et proche de la reine 
Sarelli ? La documentation dont nous disposons actuellement ne permet pas de trancher. Si la 
seconde hypothése devait étre retenue, les implications d’ordre historique et sociétal seraient 


227 FE Malbran-Labat (1999, 67) évoque la possibilité que des lettres sur papyrus aient gagné Ugarit. 

728 Pour les fouilles anciennes, il est nécessaire de rappeler ici les limites de notre interprétation en raison de la 
nature lacunaire de la documentation (archives de fouille) disponible. 

29 Les critéres d’identification pouvant étre retenus n’ont pas, a ce jour, fait objet d’une analyse systématique et 
peuvent varier d’un chercheur a l’autre. Les fouilleurs de la « Maison aux albatres » ont proposé que le maitre 
des lieux ait pu étre un égyptien en raison du grand nombre d’importations égyptiennes et de piéces « égypti- 
santes » retrouvées dans |’habitation. Nous avons eu l’occasion de signaler (voir supra) les vases en céramique, 
la vaisselle en albatre et une statuette. Des amulettes égyptiennes ou « égyptisantes » (?) en cornaline, en forme 
de sphinx (RS 34.84) et duraeus (RS 34.196) ont également été reconnues (Contenson et al. 1975, 43, pl. I, 
fig. 4a—b). Dans cet article, nous avons émis |’hypothese que le poids (RS 26.280) inscrit au nom d’Hatchepsout 
ait pu appartenir a un égyptien résidant a Ugarit. La présence de bijoux ou d’amulettes pourrait constituer un 
autre critére; dans le cadre de notre étude des matiéres vitreuses, nous avions souligné le nombre relativement 
faible d’amulettes égyptiennes retrouvées a Ugarit (Matoian 2000a). 

230 Malbran-Labat 1999, 66-7. 


importantes, comme le souligne F. Malbran-Labat, puisque cela signifierait que le roi d’Ugarit 
avait marié sa fille a un « Grand d’Egypte », alors méme qu’il était vassal du Hatti.”*! 

Une grande partie des objets égyptiens ou « égyptisants », mis au jour dans des contextes 
associeés a l’élite, entre dans la catégorie des biens de prestige. Si ces artefacts sont bien des 
objets de luxe, de par leur provenance, leurs qualités technique et esthétique, ou en raison des 
textes ou des images dont ils sont ie support, cette fonction n’en exclut pas forcément d’autres. 
L’étude de ces dernieres doit étre approfondie, comme le montrent les quelques pistes de 
recherche présentées ci-apres. 

La valeur de certains vases pourrait aussi étre liée aux substances importées qu’ils pouvaient 
contenir: huiles fines, baumes, onguents, ... utilisés a des fins cosmétiques, médicinales, voire 
rituelles.°* La présence de nombreuses pieces dans des sépultures laisserait ainsi envisager un 
lien possible avec des rituels funéraires: *** offrandes de substances précieuses ou possédantes 
des vertus particuliéres.* Nous sommes malheureusement réduits a formuler des hypothéses, 
car les textes mis au jour jusqu’a présent a Ugarit ne documenitent pas de telles pratiques.’ 

La documentation fournie par Uga- 
rit permet aussi de s’interroger sur la 
place éventuelle tenue par certains 
artefacts dans le cadre de pratiques 
rituelles ou magiques a valeur prophy- 
lactique. On pense a des objets décorés 
d'images a connotation symbolique, 
exprimant des croyances en rapport 
avec la mort, tels les amulettes (fig. 24) 
ou encore les vases en faience bleu 
turquoise dont le décor, a thématique 
nilotique (fig. 22) et hathorique, est lié 
aux idées de protection et de renais- 
sance.*** On pense aussi a deux ivoires 
exceptionnels, les seules pieces du 
riche corpus des ivoires d’Ugarit qui 
soient considérées comme des impor- 
tations égyptiennes:?’ le « baton 
magique » (RS 24.412), vu précédem- 
ment, et le claquoir (RS 24.421) a 
décor de visage hathorique (fig. 34). 
Ce dernier, retrouvé dans la maison 
dite « du prétre-magicien » de la 
« Tranchée Sud-acropole »,?’* souléve 


Fig. 34: Claquoir en ivoire (RS 24.421), « Tranchée Sud-acro- P = ailleurs la question de | emploi 
pole », « Maison du prétre-magicien », Ras Shamra/Ugarit objets egyptiens pee des specialistes 
(Musée national de Damas) de la magie a Ugarit. Et qu’en est-il de 





31 Malbran-Labat 1999, 67. 

32 [usage de formes standardisées de récipients associées a des produits spécifiques est tout a fait envisageable. 

233 A. Caubet (1991, 217) avait proposé a propos de la vaisselle en pierre retrouvée dans les tombes. 

234 Cf. H6flmayer 2011. Voir la contribution de cet auteur dans l’ouvrage. 

35 Pour une région du Levant, plus méridionale, on rappellera une hypothése proposée par D. Arnaud (1992, 89. 
Voir aussi Yon et Arnaud 2001, 267-77) selon laquelle Sidon aurait fait venir d’Egypte son huile fine utilisée 
pour le culte (cf. dossier relatif a l’affaire du « grand péché » commis a Sidon par des Ougaritains, qui avaient 
profané le sanctuaire du dieu de l’orage dans cette ville). 

36 Courtois et Lagarce 1986; Matoian 2000a. 

37 Gachet-Bizollon 2007, 233. Le corpus des ivoires d’Ugarit comprend plus de 600 pieces. 

238 ~Gachet-Bizollon 2007, cat. 392. 
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la cuiller a la nageuse (RS 25.109) en albatre retrouvée dans le dromos d’une tombe de la tran- 
chée « Sud acropole »? La rareté de ce type d’objet en dehors de l’Egypte pourrait signifier son 
appartenance a un Egyptien résidant a Ugarit ? Dans le cas contraire, quelles valeurs fonction- 
nelle et symbolique pouvons-nous lui attribuer ? 

A cété de ces importations, les recherches récentes ont permis de mettre en évidence un cor- 
pus significatif d’objets considérés comme des productions levantines et décorés de ’image de 
divinités égyptiennes dont les fonctions apotropaiques étaient bien connues. Parmi eux, on 
retiendra une série de bagues-amulettes décorées de la figure de Bés (signalées plus haut). Leur 
fonction aurait été de protéger la personne qui les portait, en supposant que les images de Bes 
avaient a Ugarit, comme en Egypte, une fonction symbolique et apotropaique: assurer la protec- 
tion de la femme en couches et de l’enfant en bas age, et plus largement de l’ensemble des mor- 
tels contre les étres nuisibles, au premier rang desquels les serpents. D’autres interprétations 
fonctionnelles pourraient étre envisagées :**° ces bagues auraient-elles pu, a certaines occasions, 
servir d’« instrument » dans le cadre de rituels magiques, les images prophylactiques étant alors 
utilisées comme un « artefact visuel », en complément de récitations, de lectures ou de gestes 
particuliers pratiqués par un « spécialiste »» de la magie ? 

LVintégration a Ugarit de divinités protec- 
trices (tel Bes, mais aussi la déesse-hippopo- 
tame), proches des besoins humains les plus 
immédiats et élémentaires, fut-elle liée a la 
réputation de la médecine et de la magie égyp- 
tiennes ? Le développement des études iconolo- 
giques constitue l’un des axes de la recherche 
qui devra étre privilégié; on pense aussi a 
étude des figures a coiffe de type « hatho- 
rique » dont Ugarit a livré ’un des ensembles 
les plus riches du Levant (fig. 35).**! 

Certains objets égyptiens, statues ou steéles, 
avaient pour vocation d’étre déposés par des 
Egyptiens, Pharaon ou personnages de haut 
rang, dans l’un des deux grands sanctuaires de 
l’Acropole, le temple de Baal. Cette catégorie 
est documentée a la fois par l’épigraphie, avec 
la lettre RS 88.2158 faisant référence a 
loffrande par Pharaon d’une « image » du dieu 
Fig. 35: Anse de vase en céramique a décor de téte Pour le temple, et par l’archéologie, avec la stele 
hathorique (RS 17.270, Musée national de Damas), mentionnant Baal-Saphon, offerte par le haut 
H. 14.8 cm, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit, Bronze —fonctionnaire égyptien dénommé Mamy, dont 

recent les fragments furent retrouvés dans le sanc- 

tuaire de l’Acropole et a ses abords.*” II est 

possible que la statuette dont le socle (RS 19.126) fut retrouvé dans le « Palais sud » ou Maison 

dite « de Yabninu » ait aussi été destinée a ce temple.** Le fait que ces ceuvres soient toutes 

contemporaines de la XI Xe dynastie égyptienne, qui fit de Seth son dieu de prédilection, pour- 

rait tre une donnée importante pour expliquer leur arrivée a Ugarit. Les sources égyptiennes 

associaient en effet Seth, dieu des déserts, de la tempéte et du désordre,”** a Baal, protecteur de 
la dynastie ougaritique. 











239 Etude en cours de l’objet par l’auteur. 

“0 Matoian 2010. 

41 Onnis 2012; Carbillet, a paraitre. 

* Voir Callot 2011 pour la Jocalisation des différents fragments de la stéle. 
43 Schaeffer 1962, p. 124, fig. 101, p. 133. 

“4 Te Velde 1984; Corteggiani 2007, 501-6. 
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L’interpretation fonctionnelle de ces objets reste delicate, d’autant qu’elle fut probablement 
complexe: offrandes destinées au grand dieu du pantheon ougaritique, témoignant de la piéteé 
d’Egyptiens, objets gages des bonnes relations entre I’ Egypte et Ugarit. Est-il par ailleurs envi- 
sageable que certaines piéces aient revétu une fonction symbolique spécifique 4 ’occasion de 
cérémonies ou de rituels se déroulant dans l’enceinte sacrée ou a l’extérieur ? 
| La question de l’usage de certains artefacts a 
loccasion de rituels ou de cérémonies se pose 
pour d’autres contextes. Nous pensons a Phypo- 
these, é€mise par les fouilleurs de la « Maison 
aux albatres », selon laquelle ensemble 
d’objets — auquel appartient la statuette d’allure 
égyptienne déja mentionnée (RS 34.209) — 
retrouveé dans l’une des pieces (la piéce BD), 
attesterait « la présence d’un sanctuaire domes- 
tique dans cet angle de la salle, qui abritait aus- 
si un foyer, indice possible de rites liés a une 
petite tombe construite sous le sol de la 
piéce ».**° Nous pensons aussi a4 des vases, qul 
auraient pu étre utilisés lors de la manipulation 
de liquides, tels les calices lotiformes (en 
falence ou en travertin) découverts dans le sec- 
teur du batiment dénommé « Temple aux rhy- 
tons » (zone du Centre de la Ville a Ras 

Fig. 36: Calice lotiforme en albatre (RS 3.116), Shamra) et dans le « depot 213 » de Minet el- 

H. 6.6 cm, « dépdt 213 », Minet el-Beida (Louvre) Beida (fig. 36). **’ 

L’éetude du mobilier palatial est également 

riche d’enseignements.**® Nous souhaitons reve- 

nir sur le vase de Niqmaddu (RS 15.239) afin de souligner de possibles correspondances entre 
l’iconographie dont 1] est le support et plusieurs objets €gyptiens en faience mis au jour dans le 
Palais royal. Le premier paralléle concerne le vase tenu par la reine, qui pourrait étre rapproché 
dun fragment de situle en faience a décor peint en noir sur fond de glacure turquoise (RS 12.7], 
fig. 37). Le second paralléle propose de rapprocher la frise de grappes de raisin décorant le dais 
royal de deux pendentifs en forme de grappe de raisin, en faience monochrome bleu gris, 
retrouvés dans la « cour VI » du palais ou « salle des banquets »*”’ (fig. 38). L-image gravée sur 
le vase de Niqmaddu pourrait-elle étre le reflet de scenes qui se déroulérent dans le Palais royal 
d’Ugarit ? Lestrade aménagée dans la « cour VI » de l’édifice a t-elle jamais supporté un balda- 
quin agrémenté d’une vigne ?’°° La situle en faience turquoise RS 12.7] a t-elle été manipulée 
par la reine d’Ugarit pour quelque offrande de vin destiné au roi Niqmaddu ? Ce dernier est-il 
représenté vivant, en compagnie de la reine, ou bien mort, « divinisé », honoré par la reine, 
comme l’a proposé récemment M. Gabolde. Selon cet auteur, la scéne représenterait Sarelli et 
son défunt mari,*”’ offrant ainsi « un contrepoint saisissant » au rituel funéraire*? documenteé 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Voir supra n. 198. 

246 Lagarce et Puytison-Lagarce 2008, 161-62. 

247 Matoian, a paraitre b. 

248 Sur une influence de l’Egypte dans l’architecture d’Ugarit, voir les hypothéses de J.-C. Margueron concernant 
le Palais royal (Margueron, « Ugarit: Gateway to the Mediterranean », in Aruz et al. 2008, 236-38). 

49 Matoian 2008b, 2013c. 

450 Matoian 2008a, 51-2. 

231M. Gabolde retient l’hypothése de J. Freu selon laquelle Sarelli serait I’6pouse de Niqmaddu IV (ancienne- 
ment III) (Gabolde 2012, n. 118). La plupart des auteurs s’accordent cependant a faire de cette reine l’€pouse 
d’Ibiranu (Singer 1999, 690-91; Lackenbacher 2002; Malbran-Labat et Roche 2008). 

232 Gabolde 2012, 322. 
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Fig. 37: Fragment de gobelet en faience Fig. 38 : Fragment de pendentif en forme de 
(RS 12.71), Nouvel Empire, Palais royal. erappe de ratsin en faience monochrome bleu gris 
Ras Shamra/Ugarit (RS 18.244), H. 5.2 cm, Nouvel Empire, Palais 


royal. Ras Shamra/Ugarit 


par la tablette RS 34.126. Cette nouvelle tnterprétation souléve de nombreuses interrogations 
qu'il n’y a pas lieu de développer ici. Soulignons que son acceptation induirait qu’une partie au 
moins des ceuvres que nous venons de voir, tout en refiétant l’idéologie royale, témoignerait plus 
spécifiquement du culte des ancétres royaux. L‘image masculine livrée par le vase RS 15.239 
serait alors la seule attestation d’un roi d’Ugarit défunt, faisant partie du cercle des rapa ‘uma, 
identifié par une inscription.** 

L’étude des modalités de la transmission est l'une des étapes clés de Panalyse. Quels sont les 
cadres sociétaux concernés ? Quelle place faut-il accorder au rdle éventuel joué par des Egyp- 
tiens ? Qui parlait égyptien a Ugarit ? Qui lisait Pégyptien ? Quelle place faut-il restituer a la 
documentation sur papyrus ? Notre étude sur les images de divinités égyptiennes a Ugarit nous 
a ainsi condutte a rapprocher la figure de Bes décorant la « spatule » en bronze RS 21.131 
(fig. 39) de certaines images du démon Aha que l’on trouve sur des « ivoires magiques » égyp- 
tiens du Moyen Empire;*™ cela laisserait supposer, comme d’autres auteurs l’ont déja propose, 
que cette catégorie d’objets a pu participer a la diffusion de Viconographie égyptienne au 
Levant. Nous rappellerons aussi notre identification récente d’une statuette (ou vase), en forme 
de déesse-hippopotame (RS 15.548), découverte lors des fouilles de 1951, parmi le mobilier 
palatial. Jusqu’a présent, l'image de cette déesse dans les régions septentrionales du Levant était 
documentée, pour le He millénaire av. I-C., par les seules découvertes de Byblos?® et de Bey- 
routh*”, datées du Bronze moyen. La documentation d’Ugarit, restée longtemps inédite, n’avait 


3 Comme le précise M. Gabolde (2012, 322), le déterminatif qui termine le nom du roi est celui des divinités mas- 
culines. Jl « pourrait indiquer ici que Niqmaddu est “divinisé™ ». 

4 Matoian 2010. 

*S Neuf figurines en faience représentant une déesse-hippopotame ont été mises au jour dans l'un des dépdts du 
« Temple aux obélisques » de Byblos (Dunand 1954, 745-46. nos. 15153-5161, pl. Cll). Des images de la 
déesse-hippopotame sont connues au Levant Sud dés le Bronze moyen, comme sur un scarabée d’Azor et des 
incrustations en matiére dur animale d’el-Jisr (Keel 1993: Keel 1995, 217-18; Ben-Tor 2007, 31-3, pl. 19, no. 16). 
2“ Badre 2009, 255 et 257. pl. 2. no. 4. 
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pas ete prise en compte dans I’analyse des interactions 
culturelles en Méditerranée orientale et il convient 
dorenavant de I’y intégrer?”. 

Les recherches futures devront prendre en compte 
étude contextuelle minutieuse de chaque artefact. 
Cette approche devra par ailleurs étre sous-tendue par 
une réflexion sur les objets qui furent conservés sur 
plusieurs générations. On pense, entre autres, aux 
vases €gyptiens en pierre et Pune des questions soule- 
vées au début de notre exposé trouve 4 nouveau ici sa 
place: quand et comment la vaisselle en pierre du 
IIle millénaire est-elle arrivée 4 Ras Shamra ? Quels 
furent les éventuels intermédiaires ? Nous souhaite- 
rions, a l'aide d°un nouvel exemple, souligner toute la 
complexité de lapproche. L’une des interrogations 
porte sur le rdle éventuel joué dans ces interactions 
par les autres régions avec lesquelles Ugarit était en 
relation (l’Anatolie, Chypre,** l'Egée, le Levant Sud). 
Ajinsi, alors que le verre bleu égyptien coloré au cobalt 
est attesté a Ugarit et en Egée, en revanche 
l’'améthyste (roche qui provient d’Egypte) est raris- 
sime a Ugarit,** sachant que plus de deux cents perles 
Fig. 39: Spatule double decorée de la figure ont été retrouvées dans le monde mycénien.”™” Aux 
de Bes (RS 21.131. Damas 5722), alliage = scarabées en améthyste signalés supra pour la période 
cuivreux, H. 10.2 cm, Bronze recent, Quar = uy Bronze moyen, on peut ajouter deux perles en amé- 

tier dit « égéen », Ras Shamra/Ugarit , ‘ 

thyste, découvertes dans des niveaux du Bronze 

récent de Ras Shamra.*' Létude de leur contexte de 
découverte nous a permis de relever, pour lune d’elles, un fait qui nous semble particuliérement 
significatif. La perle de forme ovoide en améthyste RS 86.5140,*” retrouvée dans le secteur du 
Centre de Ja Ville, provient en effet du méme locus (le locus 81 a l’est du « Temple aux rhy- 
tons ») qu'une perle mycénienne en verre moulé en forme de rosette (RS 86.5010) sur laquelle 
nous avions attiré l’attention.** Les perles mycéniennes en verre moulé ne se retrouvent 
qu’exceptionnellement hors du monde mycénien et elles sont généralement considérées comme 
de possibles marqueurs d’ethnicité.*™ I] est par conséquent envisageable que la perle d’Ugarit ait 
appartenu a une personne originaire de |’Egée, de passage ou résidant dans la cité levantine. 
L’une des hypotheses serait alors que la perle en améthyste ait été apportée a Ugarit par cette 
méme personne.*® 

Soulignons a nouveau la nécessité de raisonner a partir dun corpus exhaustif afin d’évaluer 
de la maniére la plus juste possible la documentation disponible, qui ne représente a fortiori 
qu'une part réduite de la culture matérielle de l’'€poque. C'est a cette derniére que nous nous 
sommes plus spécifiquement attachée dans notre présentation — premier bilan d’une recherche 





=" Matoian 2013c, a paraiire a. 

™ Voir H. Matthadus dans cet ouvrage. 

'* L’améthyste nest pas attestée dans la documentation textuelle d°’Ugarit (Chanut 2000). 

“1 Laffineur 1999. 

Cf. Elliott 1991. 

** Elliott 1991, 46, 48-9, fig. 14, no. 17. 

“65 Matoian 2000b; 2003, 152. fig. 1. 

64 Voir la contribution de B. Eder dans cet ouvrage. 

765 On rappellera que ce secteur du Centre de la Ville a livré de nombreux vases en céramique mycénienne (Yon 
1987; Mallet et Matoian 2001). 
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en cours — laissant a une étude postérieure les rapprochements établis dans le domaine de la 
culture écrite. Le corpus des importations égyptiennes et des objets temoignant d’une empreinte 
de l’Egypte est remarquable par sa richesse, ainsi que nous I’avons souligné. Est-il possible pour 
autant de parler d’une spécificité locale ou régionale ? La réponse n’est pas aisée car les docu- 
mentations livrées par les autres sites du Proche-Orient sont rarement comparables en rigueur, 
tant du point de vue chronologique, contextuel, que des surfaces dégagées par les fouilles. Mais 
il est clair que histoire de la cité d’Ugarit, sa localisation, et le cosmopolitisme qui fonde la 
société ougaritique sont des éléments a prendre en considération pour tenter de définir cette 
éventuelle spécificite. 

L’analyse de la documentation doit selon nous reposer sur une réflexion, qui tienne compte a 
la fois des pieces importées et des ceuvres locales s’inspirant des productions ou de l’imagerie 
égyptiennes, et qui aille au-dela d’une interprétation limitant le rdle de Egypte a celui de 
simple référent stylistique pour la culture artistique syrienne. La lecture des ceuvres ne peut se 
limiter au plan artistique, les images étant avant tout l’expression d’idées. Nous souhaitons, pour 
terminer, revenir au contexte palatial afin de préciser quelques directions de recherche. 

La documentation archéologique livrée par le Palais royal d’Ugarit réveéle, sur deux ceuvres 
portant un riche décor historié d’inspiration égyptienne (le panneau de lit et le vase inscrit de 
Niqmaddu), la présence, a cdté de la figure du roi, d’images féminines relevant du monde tem- 
porel ou de la sphere divine. I] s’agit, d’une part, de la reine engagée dans une action en rapport 
direct avec le roi — |’embrassant sur le panneau de lit en ivoire, lui présentant une offrande 
liquide sur le vase au nom de Niqmaddu — et, d’autre part, de la déesse ailée allaitant, probable- 
ment ‘Anat, figurée sur la plaque centrale du panneau de lit. Notons que c’est encore une déesse 
feminine qui apparait sur d’autres ivoires du Palais royal: la déesse nue sculptée sur la corne 
RS 16.404, déja citée, et la magnifique téte en ronde-bosse RS 18.221. 

Il nous parait important de souligner un fait. Limage de Baal, dieu protecteur de la royauté 
ougaritique dont la Geste fait l’objet de longues narrations dans les textes littéraires d’Ugarit, ne 
semble guere €tre invitée au Palais. Seule lest image de la déesse ‘Anat, sceur de Baal et, 
comme luli, protectrice de la royaute. 

De plus, dans le palais, le principe féminin est illustré par une série de représentations ou 
d’objets associés a des images qui font référence a la déesse égyptienne Hathor ou a ses compa- 
gnons, Bes et Thoueris. La liste est suffisamment fournie, comme nous I’avons vu,”°’ pour nous 
interroger sur les raisons de leur présence, d’autant plus que le décor du panneau de lit et celui 
du vase de Niqmaddu offrent des rapprochements avec |’iconographie hathorique.?® 

De notre point de vue, ces ceuvres semblent s’éclairer mutuellement et rappelons qu’il s’agit 
pour la plupart d’unicum. Expliquer la référence évidente a l’Egypte dont elles témoignent 
comme une simple conséquence de l’augmentation et de la fréquence des échanges entres les 
cours des grands rois au Bronze récent réduit le champ sémantique de leur interprétation. Leur 
création apparait, nous semble t-il, sous-tendue par des motivations plus profondes, touchant 
aux fondements méme de la société. L’interprétation que nous pouvons en proposer apporte en 
effet des éclairages significatifs dans deux domaines étroitement imbriqués, la royauté et la reli- 
gion, nous renseignant, d’une part, sur ?iconographie et l’idéologie royale et, d’autre part, sur 
des phénomenes de type syncretique. 


266 Gachet-Bizollon 2007, cat. 408. Deux autres ivoires du palais portent l’image d’une figure féminine dont 
identification reste difficile en raison de |’état de conservation des ceuvres: le gobelet RS 14.181 (Gachet-Bizol- 
lon 2007, cat. 82) et la corne sculptée d’une femme a la tresse RS 16.[420] (Gachet-Bizollon 2007, cat. 407). 

*67 Téte en bronze a image de Bés (RS 18.203); « spatule » en bronze décorée d’un Bés (RS 15.317); statuette (ou 
vase) en terre cuite en forme de déesse-hippopotame (RS 15.548). A ces piéces, déja mentionnées, on peut ajou- 
ter un fragment de cratére dont l’anse est décorée, en relief, d’une téte de type hathorique (RS 17.270), voir Al- 
Maqdissi et Matoian 2008, 143, fig. 18. 

268 Sur la « primauté » des divinités féminines dans certains domaines de l’imagerie, on rappellera ici le commen- 
taire de P. Amiet a propos du sceau-cylindre RS 5.089 (Amiet in Schaeffer 1983, 21 en particulier). 
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Il semble possible, a titre d’hypothese, de mettre en parallele leur élaboration et le dévelop- 
pement de l’importance des rituels en rapport avec la dynastie royale, dont nous percevons des 
éléments dans la documentation textuelle d’Ugarit. En ce sens, ces objets pourraient-ils témoi- 
ener de cérémonies qui se seraient déroulées a l’occasion d’un moment significatif du régne 
d’un souverain d’Ugarit: une intronisation, un mariage royal, la réaffirmation du pouvoir royal, 
voire encore a |’occasion d’un rituel en relation avec le culte des ancétres. 

La documentation archéologique livrée par Ugarit serait-elle le reflet de phénomenes de type 
syncrétique: Baal / Seth d’un cété, en lien avec le sanctuaire de Baal sur l’Acropole, ‘Anat / 
Hathor, de l'autre, dans le complexe palatial ? La « spécificité » d’Ugarit serait peut-étre a 
rechercher dans cette dualité (complémentarité) contextuelle, refiet des réles tenus par un 
bindme divin ? 

La derniere période de l’histoire de Ugarit, dans le contexte de paix qui suivit la bataille de 
Qades, offre un cadre historique en accord avec cette documentation archéologique. On pense 
plus précisément aux décennies ayant précédé la destruction d’Ugarit, au cours desquelles les 
contacts entre l’Egypte et le royaume nord-levantin furent assez nombreux. On pourrait ainsi 
inscrire les ceuvres sous étude dans une période couvrant les régnes de Niqmaddu IV et 
d’Ammu-rap1’,, le dernier roi d’ Ugarit. 

Leur création fut-elle le fait du roi seul ? Une reine d’Ugarit a t-elle pu jouer un role spéci- 
fique dans l’établissement de ce programme iconographique ? L-hypothese est, selon nous, envi- 
sageable comme nous l’avons suggéré. Par son rdle multi-générationnel, d’épouse et de mére, la 
reine jouait de plus un rdéle important dans le maintien de la lignée royale. Rappelons par ail- 
leurs que les textes d’Ugarit, du XIIe et du début du XIle siécles, nous livrent ’image d’une 
souveraine participant a la vie politique, juridique et économique du royaume’” et prenant part 
a des rituels religieux aux cdtés du roi. On pense ainsi a la reine Sarelli, mentionnée dans le 
rituel royal RS 34.126. 

Cette reine d’Ugarit aurait-elle pu entretenir des relations avec Egypte, avec les femmes de 
la famille royale,?” avec le harem ? On précisera qu’en Egypte, la reine fut trés tot identifiée a 
Hathor. Dés le Moyen Empire, les caractéristiques iconographiques des femmes royales furent 
associées a cette déesse, et la documentation du Nouvel Empire montre que ce phénoméne se 
développa, en particulier a partir du regne d’Amenhotep III. Et c’est également a partir de cette 
période que le réle de la reine dans les rituels royaux devient plus important.*” 

Et quelle place convient-il d’accorder, dans notre interprétation, aux mariages « diploma- 
tiques » qui prennent de plus en plus d’importance au Bronze récent ? 

Emettre ces hypothéses souléve bien des questions dans la mesure ot Ugarit est vassale du 
Hatti a cette époque. II] n’est pas dans nos intentions d’en développer ici les implications histo- 
riques. Nous souhaitons simplement souligner qu’une lecture diachronique permet d’inscrire la 
documentation ougaritique dans une tradition proche-orientale plus ancienne, dont il convien- 
dra de définir précisément le rdle qu’elle put tenir dans |’ Ugarit du Bronze récent. Les décou- 
vertes de Byblos et d’Ebla, en particulier, mettent ainsi en évidence l’existence, tres tot, de phé- 
nomeénes de type syncrétique entre Hathor et des divinités proche-orientales: la « Dame de 
Byblos »’” et [Star d’Ebla*”. Dans le domaine de l’imagerie, l’accueil d'images égyptiennes 
dans le contexte de l’iconographie royale est bien attesté des le Bronze moyen en Syrie-Liban- 
Palestine,?“* comme nous l’avons vu. On pense encore a la place importante tenue par l’image 
de la reine dans l’iconographie syrienne dés le Bronze ancien, mise en évidence par les décou- 


269 Van Soldt 2010. 

2 On rappellera ici, pour la période antérieure documentée par les archives d’El Amarna, la lettre EA 48, écrite 
probablement par la reine d’Ugarit et probablement destinée a la reine d’Egypte (cf. Gabolde 2012, 306-7). 

271 Troy 2008. 

72 Scandone Matthiae 1994. 

°° Pinnock 2012. 

24 Voir récemment Matthiae 2010. 
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vertes récentes d’Ebla,’” et a la présence en Syrie occidentale de nombreux objets égyptiens 
aux noms de femmes de la famille royale égyptienne dés le Moyen Empire.*” Le Conte de 
Sinouhé ne narre t-il pas les aventures d’un dignitaire de la XIle dynastie égyptienne, qui occu- 
pait les fonctions de « serviteur du harem royal de la princesse » ??”’ 

Mais la « spécificité » de la documentation d’Ugarit, témoin de ce moment charniére du pas- 
sage de Page du Bronze a l’age du Fer, est aussi d’apporter un éclairage sur la civilisation pheni- 
cienne et punique dont la culture matérielle montre une forte empreinte de l’Egypte.?” Ainsi, 
étude en cours des images de Bés et de la déesse-hippopotame montre l’intérét du dossier 
ougaritain pour la comprehension des phénomeénes d’interactions culturelles en Méditerranée 
dans une perspective diachronique. 
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Fig. 1: Jarre égyptienne en diorite porphyrique (RS 15.195), H. 15 cm, Ie—Ille dynasties égyptiennes, Palais royal, 
Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de Pauteur). 


Fig. 2: Jarre égyptienne en gabbro-diorite (RS 15.549), H. 10.5 cm, Nagada II/II — Ie dynastie égyptienne, Palais 
royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de Pauteur). 


Fig. 3: Fragments de la statue de sphinx au nom du pharaon Amenemhat III (RS 4.416+), XIle dynastie égyptienne, 
Acropole, Ras Shamra (d’apres Ugaritica IV). 


Fig. 4: Fragment de palette égyptienne (?) en granite (RS 16.70), la 7.5 cm, Moyen Empire (?), Palais royal, Ras 
Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 5: Scarabée décoré d’une figure hi¢racocéphale, Acropole, « nécropole du 2e niveau » (d’aprés Syria 1932, pl. 
XI, 2). 


Fig. 6: Baton magique en ivoire (RS 24.412), L. 29 cm, Ile millénaire av. J.-C., « Tranchée Sud-acropole », Ras 
Shamra/Ugarit, (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, d’aprés Gachet-Bizollon 
2007). 


Fig. 7: Coupelle en faience avec manche décoré d’une téte de canard (RS 9.795), L. 15.8 cm, « Ville Basse ouest », 
Tombe LVI [61], Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national d’Alep) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de 
Pauteur). 


Fig. 8: Fragment de boite-canard en ivoire (RS 94.6002), L. 8.7 cm, Sondage rue dite « du Palais », contexte du 
Bronze moyen IIC, Ras Shamra/Ugarit (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra). 


Fig. 9: Scarabée en améthyste (RS 70.1), Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée de Lattaquié) (© Mission archéologique de Ras 
Shamra, cliché M. Pic). 


Fig. 10: Tablette RS 88.2158, H. 10 cm, « Maison d’Urténu » (locus 2055), chantier « Sud-Centre », Ras Shamra/ 
Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra). 


Fig. 11: Bloc de verre bleu, Bronze récent, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission 
archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 12: Fragment de vase jubilaire au nom d’Amenhotep III (RS 17.58), 19 x 17 cm, Palais royal, Ugarit (© Mission 
archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 13: Vase en travertin au nom du pharaon Horemheb (RS 17.420), Quartier dit « égéen », Maison dite « de 
RaSap-abu », Ras Shamra/Ugarit (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 14: Coupe en faience décorée de tilapia nilotica (RS 26.256), D. 13 cm, XVIIle dynastie égyptienne, « Tran- 
chée Sud-acropole », Tombe 4253 [642], Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique 
de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 15: Fragment de plaque en ivoire décoré d’une figure de sphinx (RS 21.166[A]), L. 5.7 cm, Palais royal, Ras 
Shamra/Ugarit (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra). 


Fig. 16: Stele de Mamy (RS 1.[089]+), grés, H. 42 cm, XI Xe dynastie égyptienne, Acropole, Temple dit « de Baal », 
Ras Shamra/Ugarit (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, d’aprés RSO VI). 


Fig. 17: Fragment de vase en travertin (RS 2005.3079), H. 10.47 cm, Bronze récent final, Batiment B, chantier 
« Grand-rue », Ras Shamra/Ugarit (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 18: Couvercle en calcaire peint a décor de corolle florale (RS 17.157), D. 18 cm, Bronze récent, Palais royal, Ras 
Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (©Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, d’aprés RSO XVIII). 


Fig. 19: Vase en travertin a décor de corolle florale (RS 94.2096), H. 29 cm, « Maison d’Urténu », Ras Shamra/Uga- 
rit (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, d’aprés RSO X XI). 


Fig. 20: Fragment de col de vase avec anse en forme de téte de canard (RS 16.235), H. 5.5 cm, Bronze récent, Palais 
royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 21: Fragment de col de vase en travertin décoré d’une téte de Bés (RS 23.371), H. 13 cm, Bronze récent, « Tran- 
chée Ville Sud », Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra). 


Fig. 22: Coupe en faience a décor de tilapia nilotica (RS 25.538), D. 11.7 cm, XVIIe dynastie égyptienne, « Tran- 
chée Sud-acropole », Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cli- 
ché de l’auteur). 
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Fig. 23: Vase en forme de cucurbitacée en faience (RS 27.305), L. 14.5 cm, Nouvel Empire, « Tranchée Sud-acro- 
pole », Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de 
Vauteur). 


Fig. 24: Perle en forme de tilapia nilotica en bleu égyptien (RS 21.115), L. 1.5 cm, Nouvel Empire, Quartier dit 
« égéen », Ras Shamra/Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de 
auteur). 


Fig. 25: Perles en forme de grappes de raisin, H. 1.4/1.5 cm, Nouvel Empire, « dépdt 43 », Minet el-Beida (Louvre 
AO 30738) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 26: Petite figurine de chien en faience monochrome bleu gris (RS 6.97), H. 2 cm, Nouvel Empire, Ras Shamra/ 
Ugarit (Louvre) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 27: Empreinte moderne du sceau-cylindre en stéatite RS 8.355, H. 2.1 cm, « Ville Basse est », Ras Shamra/ 
Ugarit (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, d’aprés Amiet 1992, n° 424). 


Fig. 28: « Spatule » double en alliage cuivreux décorée d’une figure de Bés (RS 15.317), Musée national de Damas), 
H. 8.7 cm, Bronze récent, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra). 


Fig. 29: Bague en argent décorée de la figure de Bés (RS 21.37), chaton 1.98 x 1.07 cm, Bronze récent, Ras Shamra/ 
Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 30: Fragment de vase en travertin au nom de Niqmaddu (RS 15.239, Musée national de Damas), H. 13.5 cm, 
Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit, Bronze récent (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, d’apres Ugaritica II). 


Fig. 31: Décor du panneau de lit en ivoire d’éléphant (RS 16.56 et RS 28.31, Musée national de Damas), H. 24 cm, 
Ras Shamra/Ugarit, Palais royal (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, d’aprés Gachet-Bizollon 2007 RSO 
XVI). 


Fig. 32: Objet en forme de téte de Bés (RS 18.202, Musée national de Damas), alliage cuivreux, H. 3.5 cm, Bronze 
récent, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit, (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 33: Partie supérieure d’un vase ou d’une statuette en céramique en forme de déesse-hippopotame (RS 15.548), 
H. 12 cm, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit, Bronze récent (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de 
Ras Shamra, cliché B.-N. Chagny). 


Fig. 34: Claquoir en ivoire (RS 24.421), « Tranchée Sud-acropole », « Maison du prétre-magicien », Ras Shamra/ 
Ugarit (Musée national de Damas) (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, d’aprés Gachet-Bizollon 2007), 


Fig. 35: Anse de vase en céramique a décor de téte hathorique (RS 17.270, Musée national de Damas), H. 14.8 cm, 
Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit, Bronze récent (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché V. Matoian). 


Fig. 36: Calice lotiforme en albatre (RS 3.116), H. 6.6 cm, « dépét 213 », Minet el-Beida (Louvre) (© Mission 
archéologique de Ras Shamra). 


Fig. 37: Fragment de gobelet en faience (RS 12.71), Nouvel Empire, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit (© Mission 
archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 


Fig. 38 : Fragment de pendentif en forme de grappe de raisin en fafence monochrome bleu gris (RS 18.244), 
H. 5.2 cm, Nouvel Empire, Palais royal, Ras Shamra/Ugarit (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de 
auteur). 


Fig. 39 : Spatule double décorée de la figure de Bés (RS 21.131, Damas 5722), alliage cuivreux, H. 10.2 cm, Bronze 
récent, Quartier dit « égéen », Ras Shamra/Ugarit (© Mission archéologique de Ras Shamra, cliché de l’auteur). 
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Kevin M. McGeough 


Abstract: The numerous texts recovered from the Syrian city of Ugarit and its environs provide direct evidence for 
the agents and mechanisms of exchange in the Late Bronze Age. The administrative record recovered from the pal- 
ace shows that it sat as a major node in a network of exchanges that facilitated the circulation of goods within the 
kingdom of Ugarit. The epistolary and administrative records recovered from non-palatial contexts indicate that 
elite individuals participated in supra-regional exchange activities in association with the palace and elite agents in 
other locales. This paper explores the different actors and means of exchange that linked Ugarit with its hinterland 
and with the Eastern Mediterranean more broadly. This study will identify who was involved in what types of 
transactions and discuss how the different participants framed those relationships. 


Keywords: Ugarit, Syria, Late Bronze Age, network theory, exchange relationships, palace economy, ancient trade 


The title of this paper is a reference to the Ugaritic story of Kirta, 1n which the eponymous king 
asks: “What to me is silver, or even yellow gold? Together with its land and slaves forever mine? 
A triad of chariot horses from the stable of a slavewoman’s son? What is not in my house you 
must give me.’ Here, Kirta demands an heir after the loss of his family and wonders what val- 
ue there is to material wealth and power tn its absence. Even though Kirta’s outlook is not mate- 
rialistic, his command that what is not in house must be given to him reflects the general inter- 
est of this volume — understanding the policies that lay behind exchange in the ancient Eastern 
Mediterranean during the Bronze Age. One important source of information on this topic is the 
textual evidence from the city of Ugarit, which provides much evidence for the exchange of 
material goods and indirect evidence for the mechanisms and relationships that facilitated these 
exchanges. The following paper seeks to outline some of the aspects of exchange (especially 
internal exchange) within the kingdom of Ugarit, as apparent in the textual evidence from 
Ugarit in hopes of facilitating comparative discussion on the larger issues of exchange in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

The city of Ugarit is located on the coast of Syria and was inhabited from Neolithic times 
until its abandonment/destruction (except for some minimal later occupations) at the end of the 
Late Bronze Age. An accidental discovery in 1928 led to a long-term French excavation project, 
led by Claude F.A. Schaeffer from 1929 until 1970. The project has continued since under the 
direction of various scholars.* The discovery of tablets written in a cuneiform alphabetic script 
in a language called Ugaritic has been particularly important for understanding Syro-Palestini- 
an literature and religion.’ The realization that these texts had significant implications for Bibli- 


| This is Edward Greenstein’s translation, found in Greenstein 1997, 23. 

2 For an overview of excavations at Ugarit, see Yon 1997. An updated English language edition is also available: 
Yon 2006. 

3 The Ugaritic tablets were initially presented in a variety of publications. Most can be found in the publications 
of La Mission Archéologique Fran¢aise de Ras Shamra: the earlier series that included Ugaritica (Ug.) and Le 
Palais Royal d’Ugarit (PRU), and the more recent series Ras Shamra-Ougarit (RSO). The numbers given to 
Ugaritic tablets during the excavations begin with the abbreviation RS followed by a number indicating the year 
of excavation, followed by a number after the decimal indicating its object number. An alternative numbering 
system is also in common use by scholars working with the alphabetic texts based on presentations of the texts 
in Dietrich, Loretz, and Sanmartin, 1995. These numbers begin with the abbreviation KTU or CAT followed by 
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cal studies and comparative Semitics led to the development of a sub-field of scholarship on 
these tablets.’ 

The issue of exchange relationships is one that I have dealt with in a previous monograph on 
that subject.° My general approach in that study was to identify particular exchange encounters 
that were attested in the textual and archaeological record and use those as a means of identify- 
ing what types of exchange relationships existed at Ugarit. In so doing, it was possible to identi- 
fy specific situations in which exchanges occurred at ancient Ugarit. It was assumed, influenced 
by Mario Liverani’s work, that there may have been discrepancies between the framing of 
exchange activities and the social/economic realities that lay beneath these practices.° Presuma- 
bly, the framing (in terms of both understanding and description) of these activities may have 
been different for individuals or institutions involved in the same exchange event.’ 

Based on the textual evidence, it is clear that the palace sat at the center of a number of 
exchange relationships and was a major connective node for different exchange agents. In gen- 
eral, it is possible to distinguish between those economic actors within the city and those actors 
outside of the city. Likewise, the emic terminology in the texts distinguishes between the palace 
and non-royal elites. Although there are clear overlapping spheres of interest, these elites are 
treated as distinct from the palace in the administrative and epistolary record and the findspots 
of these tablets are outside of the palace. More will be said of this in connection with the specif- 
ic exchange mechanisms. It is also possible to distinguish between elites and non-elites, a dis- 
tinction that is based on both the material differences at the site and the types of activities pre- 
served in the Ugaritic administrative record. It is possible to discuss the specific exchange activ- 
ities engaged in by each of these groups. 

Much of the work on exchange activities within Ugarit has centered on the palace, given that 
a large number of administrative texts were recovered from the palace. However, it is important 
to bear this find spot in mind and not assume that these records reflect all of the activities at a 
specific site.* These texts, for the most part, only reflect the palace’s economic interests. Most of 
these tablets do not seem to have been kept for posterity; the types of information recorded 
reflect efforts to facilitate the transactions at the moment or shortly thereafter. 

Schaeffer’s initial presentations of these materials suggested that the palace had five major 
archives spanning multiple rooms and numerous archives of individual rooms.’ However, since 
Schaeffer did not well distinguish between materials from different levels of the palace, the 
exact rooms where tablets were found may not be as meaningful as it may seem at first (espe- 


a number indicating the tablet genre (1.e., 4 = economic texts) followed by a text number after a decimal. There 
is also a Supplemental volume that provides a word list of all the attested words in KTU and with notes on cor- 
rections and updated readings: Dietrich and Loretz, 1996. Non-alphabetic tablets are typically referenced by 
their edition princeps, although the systems used are inconsistent. A more detailed discussion of citation con- 
ventions for Ugaritic texts can be found in Pardee 2000, 52-3. 

* For the history of the study of Ugaritic, see Smith 2001. For an introduction to Ugaritic studies more generally, 
see Watson and Wyatt 1999. 

> Much of this paper is a distillation of an expanded argument presented in McGeough 2007. Readers may also 

find a useful German language summary and discussion of these arguments in Dietrich 2010. Readers interest- 

ed in reading the alphabetic administrative texts from Ugarit may also consult: McGeough 2011. This is a pre- 
liminary edition of the administrative texts designed to help non-Ugaritic specialists use these materials in their 
research. 

See, for example Liverani 2001. 

’ One of the most important arguments about the framing of these relationships is that made by David Schloen 
(2001), in which he argues that relationships at Ugarit were mapped out in terms of the patrimonialism. 

’ For a discussion of how this kind of confusion about the archaeological context of tablets led to confused recon- 
structions of ancient economy, see Foster 1981. 

° The current Mission Archéologique Frangaise de Ras Shamra has noted serious problems in Schaeffer’s pub- 
lished treatments of the palace and there are currently active attempts by the French team to better understand 
its architectural layout. See, for example, comments in Margueron 1995, 185; and Yon 1997, 46. See also the 
recent collection of essays on the palace by Matoian 2008. 
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cially when one considers that tablets have been “joined” that were found in different rooms).'° 
There have been some attempts to identify administrative and archival sensibilities in the dif- 
ferent rooms but for the most part, the storage of these tablets seems to have been ad hoc — not 
designed for long-term information retrieval (like in later Hellenistic times)."! 

The palace administrative records do point to a number of economic practices that the pal- 
ace was engaged in. Early models of Ugaritic economy suggested that the palace’s income came 
mostly from extracting surplus from other producers through the taxation of goods manufac- 
tured within the palace’s sphere of political infiuence but outside of the palace’s direct economic 
control.’ There is actually little evidence to support this kind of reconstruction. There were 
instances when tribute was provided to the palace (which will be discussed in more detail) and 
there is much evidence for obligations towards the palace in terms of general labor, perhaps 
craft specialist labor, and military labor. The actual structuring of long-term obligations to the 
palace manifests itself through debt relationships or labor obligations, not direct payments of 
products or abstract forms of wealth such as precious metals. 

Much of the interest of the palace reflected in the textual record seemed to have been in 
organizing direct production. The most important institution for palace production was an agri- 
cultural institution called the gt.'’ Much of the evidence about what kinds of activities went on 
at the gt’s located around the kingdom comes from the textual records recovered from the pal- 
ace. Most of these texts record amounts of resources at various gt, resources that take the form 
of labor and equipment, or agricultural crops and products, such as cereals, oil, and wine.'* Oth- 
er evidence demonstrates that the palace directly supervised these estates through the office of 
the sakinu, an official in the palatial administration.'’’ The texts that record resources at various 
gt or deliveries to and from are not explicit in indicating the nature of the exchange relationship. 

Not just cereals were produced at the palace. The palace engaged in all sorts of specialized 
production activities. Amongst the palace archive, there are numerous texts that involve occupa- 
tional specialists. Sometimes these texts describe payments to the specialists, sometimes they 
describe the delivery of raw resources, and sometimes they record the provisioning of military 
workers out of the ranks of the occupational specialists.'° Texts such as KTU 4.126 are lists of 
occupational groups/categories that were found within the palace. Another form that lists indi- 
viduals who could be categorized as “personnel” are texts headed with the formula: “record of 
X occupational group” and followed by lists of personal names. These lists are most commonly 
of military occupations and mryn (chariot warriors), but also include references to craft special- 
ists (including builders) and merchants or commercial agents.'’ The rationale for the recording 


'° For information on the Ugaritic tablets, including find spots, publication history, and other remarks, see Bor- 
dreui! and Pardee 1989. For a discussion of problems associated with the archaeological context of the tablets, 
see van Soldt 1991. 

'' For an extended discussion on the problems involved in understanding clusters of tablet finds from Ugarit as 
archives, see Marquez Rowe 2006, 71-97; Lackenbacker 2008. 

'* Rainey 1962, 110. 

‘> This word is equivalent to Akkadian dimtu. It is attested in Amarna Akkadian as giftu or gintu. It should not be 
equated with the later Hebrew gat (wine press). 

¢ KTU 4.122 is an example of a type of text that identifies laborers at a specific gt. The first line of the tablet iden- 
tifies that it is a list of a certain type of laborer at a gt in a particular location and is followed by a number of 
personal names. For examples of different formats of lists of laborers, see KTU 4.297, 4.307, and 4.320. For an 
example of a text detailing food (rations or yields) at particular gt’s, see KTU 4.636. Quantities of wheat and 
wine were also kept track of: see KTU 4.400 for an example of this type of text. For discussion of more exam- 
ples of texts relating to the institution of the gt, see McGeough 2007, 376-77. 

‘5 For a thorough discussion of this office, see the studies by W.H. van Soldt that have appeared in Ugarit-For- 
schungen, beginning with van Soldt 2001. 

6 KTU 4.630, for example, lists numbers of various members of occupational groups who took various amounts 
of textiles. 

'’ The following occupational categories are presented in texts like these that were found within the palace: ‘bdm: 
KTU 4.320; bdl: 4.134; hrs: 4.155, 4.215; ksd: 4.286; md: 4.245; mryn: 4.322, 4.561. Other categories were found 
in other parts of the site or in insecure provenances. 
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of this information is not presented. It is usually not clear what the purposes of these individual 
texts were. One possible interpretation of the relationship of these occupational groups to the 
palace is that these individuals engaged in specialist activity through a semi-attached relation- 
ship to the palace, an interpretation that is defensible given the lack of production-related mate- 
rial culture found in the palace and the relative similarities in material culture found in non-elite 
residences. That is to say, most of these workers came from the large body of non-elites at the 
site. These people acted as craft-specialists part of the time; other times they would engage in 
economic activities independent of the palace. Similar texts indicate an interest in keeping track 
of the locations of numbers of members of occupational groups located in various geographic 
regions thus indicating that there was an interest in this work or these workers outside of the 
physical space of the palace." 

Rainey, Cutler & MacDonald, Craigie, and others have argued that the administrative 
records from Ugarit point to the likelihood that some specialists were organized into guilds.” It 
is important to note that the texts that reflect organized occupational categories were all written 
from the perspective of the palace and that the palace treated individuals with similar occupa- 
tions collectively for administrative purposes does not mean that there was an emic sense of 
unity amongst these individuals let alone formal organization.*” Regardless, there are texts that 
clearly indicate that the palace entertained requests (for example, KTU 4.337) from occupation- 
al groups that were treated collectively and that the palace administration kept track of allot- 
ments of certain types of goods in reference to occupational category as well as to individual 
(for example, KTU 4.609).*! 

Outside of the gt and other production areas, there are hints of general activities that take 
place within the palace. The palace clearly distributed various types of commodities: wine, oil, 
cereals, and textiles. The reasons for distribution are rarely given in the texts, but were likely 
payment for services rendered or rations distributed to palace personnel. Distribution exchange 
relationships can be differentiated from sales events, which are also attested in the palace 
archive since this kind of exchange is signaled by the expression: x item nin b ksp (x item given 
for silver), an expression that is clearly derived from the Akkadian expression ana kaspim 
nadanum. In some instances, the preposition 6 indicates the exchange of goods for other goods, 
which could reflect barter situations, but this is ambiguous. Most items that are distributed 
though, lack these expressions. Usually some sort of personal referent is used along with a 
quantity of some type of commodity. In these situations, some kind of debt and credit relation- 
ship is implied. 

Indeed, debt relationships seem to be the palace’s primary strategy for gaining access to 
labor. Debts and debt obligations are usually described in terms of amounts of precious metals 
(usually silver). Textiles and oil products are listed as items of interest in debt records. Debt paid 


'§ KTU 4.33 (found without clear provenance but likely associated with the palace regards amounts of mdrglm (a 
type of military worker) in different locations. KTU 4.683, also from the palace but in unclear provenance sim1- 
larly records numbers of /rd-soldiers in different locations within the Ugaritic sphere of influence. Merchants 
(4.86, 4.96) are similarly tracked. The location of origin or location of land-holdings of shepherds (4.374 and 
4.729) was also tracked by the palace. 

9 Rainey 1962, 166-67; Cutler and MacDonald 1977; Craigie 1982. 

0 For example, KTU 4.155 bears a title describing itself as a list of hrsm (craftsmen) and what follows the title is a 
list of personal names. KTU 4.322 is similarly structured, but in this case is a list of mrynm (chariot warriors). 
In both instances (and other similar cases), it can be presumed that the scribe who compiled the list conceptual- 
ized the individuals as members of the same category but this does not necessarily reflect coherent group identi- 
ty on the part of the members of the list. 

*1_ There are various examples of texts like these. KTU 4.626 preserves a request from the yshm (perhaps potters 
or potentially metal-smiths or textile workers) of a number of types of items, not all of which are identifiable but 
which includes large amounts of metals. Found in the same room of the palace, 4.630 lists amounts of wool and 
textiles taken by various people listed simply by occupational group or geographic location; the occupations 
include builders, plowmen, woodworkers and arrow-smiths. KTU 4.378 provides the same type of information 
about shepherds. 
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in the form of labor is apparent with terminology like bns mlk, or any other use of bng in con- 
struct with another person (the queen, the sakinu-official, etc.). Marquez Rowe has demonstrat- 
ed that references to bn§ milk reflect instances of individuals obliged to perform service for the 
palace because of prior debt.*? Prosser takes a more general approach and understands the term 
bn as referring to the client in a patron-client style relationship (though less formally constitut- 
ed than Roman patron-client models).*° 

Another element of exchange that the textual evidence from Ugarit provides evidence for is 
the alienability of land at Ugarit. There are some hints of constraints on this at Ugarit, including 
a possible sale-adoption tablet.** The Palace at Ugarit seems to have played a role in facilitating 
the transfer of land.*° In certain cases, land was granted or sold to individuals, by the crown, out 
of crown lands, concomitant with the change in status of the individual within the royal admin- 
istration. Within Ugaritic studies these tablets have been referred to as royal land grant texts 
and have been explained within explicitly feudal models, where these types of transactions are 
seen as grants of land in return for a change in status within the royal hierarchy. Thus the new 
landholders are assigned new obligations related to the landholding.” These new obligations 
vary: these are sometimes obligations to pay some sort of financial remuneration. Other times, 
the obligation is related to the provision of service: mercantile, military, and perhaps adminis- 
trative services are attested. Some texts are explicit in stating that service is not owed as part of 
the exchange. Some explicitly note that the land is heritable (perhaps implying that it typically 
is not). The types of lands varied, but these included structures, fields, and orchards. Chronolog- 
ically, these tablets seem to have been kept for long periods of time (evidenced through the 
mention of specific kings in the tablets) indicating that perhaps these are transactions that the 
palace needed to keep track of for extended periods. These texts may not actually reflect a royal 
service system — they may be better thought of as sales transactions. The expression for the 
transfer of land involves the Akkadian verb nadanu, and, as noted earlier, this is how “sales” 
seem to be expressed at Ugarit.*’ Thus, these are sales transactions reflecting a situation where 
one of the sales items is of high value but the sale is being enacted in a non-monetary economy. 
Given the appearance of this same type of tablet-contract in contexts outside of the palace (in 
some of the elite residences) where the king is not involved in the transaction, it is likely that 
these are non-monetary sales of high-value real estate.** In these instances, a non-royal individ- 
ual granted the land to another non-royal individual but the same types of expressions and simi- 
lar payment structures are used as in those involving royals. 

There are other instances of land transfers that seem to be more casual. Some of these were 
situations where the palace may have simply supervised the exchange of land and/or fields 
between private citizens.”” Here the palace seems to be neither gaining nor losing property; 


2 Marquez Rowe 2002. 

3 Prosser 2010. 

“4 Ug. 5 N 81 (RS 21.230). 

°5 There have been a number of useful studies on texts relating to land at Ugarit: Libolt 1985; Miller 1980; 
Marquez Rowe 2006. 

6 One of the clearest types of service that is owed to the king in return for grants of land is pi/ku-service (attested 
in about forty texts), which is likely the Ugaritic version of what in more normative Akkadian is referred to as 
ilku (which appears in only about four Ugaritic syllabic texts). This is probably equivalent to Hurrian irwis¥e (as 
attested at Nuzi) and to the alphabetic Ugaritic term wnt (which may relate to Hurrian wnusse). Pilku was service 
owed to the king; the nature of that service seems to have been dependent on the skills of the individual obligat- 
ed by pilku. In the alphabetic corpus, wnt is recorded as guaranteed for by another individual. This is interesting 
in itself, indicating that wnt is a kind of debt that can be taken over by another. Thus the actual payment and ful- 
fillment of this service seems to have been fairly flexible. 

27 It needs to be noted that since this can also be translated as an expression for “giving”, it could imply a different 

type of exchange. 

For example, Ugaritica V no. 9 (RS 17.61). 

KTU 4.222 (lines 18-21 especially) and KTU 4.425 are examples of this type of exchange. The Ugaritic prepo- 

sition / is used to indicate the transfer of fields from one individual to another, rendered through the formula 

field (Sd of PN to PN). | 


bw rR 
foe) 


SO 
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rather individual citizens are calling on the juridical power of the palace to ensure that the 
transfer is legitimized. Very numerous amongst the administrative documents of the palace are 
field transfer texts, which merely list the transfer of fields from one individual to another, or 
indicate that a field designated by one patronym is actually held by another individual.*° No 
explanation for the transfers is provided in these texts but they are indicative of the palace’s role 
in facilitating such exchanges. However, since these types of transfer texts are not found solely 
within the palace, the palace does not seem to have had a monopoly on these types of exchang- 
es. 

Tribute and taxation are also subjects that were of interest to the palace scribes. However, 
this subject does not appear within the preserved record with as much abundance as one might 
imagine. The palace seemed to gain tribute from people in the kingdom in terms of military 
service and specialized items. Most of the tribute obligations imposed seem to be of a military 
nature, with various towns and various occupational groups expected to contribute amounts of 
soldiers for unspecified lengths of time. Ugarit itself was compelled to send military forces as 
tribute to the Hittites, and some texts demonstrate that the palace collected tribute from various 
parts of the kingdom for the express goal of providing the Hittites with the required tribute. 
There is much evidence for this kind of tribute in the textual record and the Ugaritic rendering 
(argmn) of the Hittite term arkamme 1s well attested.*' 

One text that has posed some problems for this understanding of tribute is KTU 4.390, 
which is a ship inventory found within the palace. Line 12, which is partially broken, reads 
irgmn, which while some have taken as “tribute’’, is better read here as “purple” — likely refer- 
ring to purple dye.** More interesting is what this text suggests about palatial commercial 
administration. [t is not clear what administrative function this text played but it is interesting 
to note that the palace was concerned with the contents of a Cypriote ship in Atallig.°? Most 
scholars who have worked on this text take it as a list of materials that were transported from 
Cyprus to Ugarit.** Linder has further argued that the palace distributed the contents of this 
ship to merchants for further sale within Ugarit.*° Linder and Knapp have also noted the simi- 
larities between the contents listed here and those found in the Cape Gelidonya shipwreck, indi- 
cating that perhaps this kind of cargo was relatively standard.*° KTU 4.336 and 4.388 may indi- 
cate that traders could pay substantial fees for trading concessions.*’ These texts record the pur- 
chase of ntb(t) for large amounts of gold.** Astour and Sasson take the Ugaritic term ntb(t) (com- 
parable to Akkadian harradnu and Sumerian KASKAL) as “‘concession’’.*? 

“Gifts” (mnh) were also provided to the palace by elites engaged in long-distance trade ven- 
tures. These “gifts”, where described, took the form of luxury goods, status goods, or large 
amounts of commodities. While the emic term used to describe these exchanges is best under- 
stood as “gift” (based on its literary uses), these are instances where the etic translation is better 
rendered as “delivery” or “mandatory gift”. KTU 4.91 records a mnh associated with the palace 


°° See, for example, KTU 4.103. This text lists the possessors of ubdy-fields (a specific type of field), categorized 
by occupation. 

3! Argmn is paid by the Ugaritic king to the Hittite king according to KTU 3.1. KTU 4.43 is somewhat ambiguous 
in terms of who is paying the argmn but records that the tribute was a quantity of copper. KTU 4.369 is labeled 
as a spr argmn (record of tribute) in its first line. What follows is a list of amounts of silver associated with spe- 
cific regions, people, and occupational groups. No rationale for the collection of tribute is given in this text. 

** For an understanding of this as tribute, see Pardee 1974, 277, n. 14. For an argument that this is better under- 
stood as purple dye, see van Soldt 1990, 344, n. 164. 

3 The other contents listed in the inventory are: 15 talents of copper, 6 shields, 2 baskets, 5 javelins, 6 sacks and 
two classes of items that cannot be identified safely: 3 w/t-tools and an unknown quantity of krk-tools. 

** See, for example Linder 1981; Knapp 1983; van Soldt 1990; Hoftijzer and van Soldt 1998. 

Linder 1981, 33. 

© Linder 1972, 163-64; Knapp 1983, 43. 

KTU 2.36 may also have a bearing on this issue. 

*8 The amount is 220 measures in KTU 4.336. It is more difficult to identify the amount recorded in KTU 4.388. 

*?  Astour 1970, 120; Sasson 1966, 136. 
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and an individual named Yabninu. Ambiguities in the preposition used (bd- “in the hands of”) 
mean that the expression mnh bd ybnn is somewhat unclear, referring to a delivery from Yab- 
ninu (with him as the payee or just the transporter), or a delivery entrusted to Yabninu. Regard- 
less, the mnh itself consisted of large quantities of various types of oils, lumber, tree products, 
and raw metals.*° 

Recent studies of Yabninu have understood him to be a non-royal individual who played an 
important role in facilitating exchanges at Ugarit. These non-royal elites have been the subject 
of a number of recent studies and a general consensus seems to have emerged regarding their 
role in Ugarit.*! These were individuals who accumulated wealth through long-distance trade 
ventures and, at the same time, participated in aspects of inter-state diplomacy. These economic 
agents acted with a high degree of autonomy and still seemed to have a close relationship to the 
palace and to have, at least at times, acted as agents of the palace. Thus in these cases, it is diffi- 
cult to argue for a significant public/private distinction in ancient Ugaritic society. 

In general, the elites at Ugarit did not seem to engage in much production activity. Based on 
the textual evidence and upon the material culture found within the residences, these elites 
seem to have been primarily concerned with international activities. Carol Bell has noted that 
there are attested relationships between these Ugaritic elites and inland Syria, Anatolia, Upper 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Phoenicia, the coastal Levant, Egypt, and Cyprus.” Bell also notes 
the lack of direct evidence attesting to relationships with the Aegean. This may be significant, 
suggesting that the Aegean was beyond these merchants’ spheres of influence. However, it may 
also be an accident of the evidence since formal, supra-regional letters are not attested in Line- 
ar B (a writing system that, as attested seems to have been primarily used for internal adminis- 
trative purposes). The recent discovery of an Ugaritic inscription at Tiryns suggests that there 
were contacts between Ugarit and the Mycenaean Peloponnese, although this inscription’s pres- 
ence at Tiryns could be explained through other mechanisms.” 

Regardless of the exact extent of regional connections, these elites seem to have acted as the 
primary means for the conveyance of international goods to and from Ugarit. Likewise, there is 
strong evidence that foreign elites played a similar role at Ugarit. On the one hand, the numer- 
ous international objects that typify the material culture of Ugarit reflect this. On the other 
hand, the King of Ugarit complains to the Hittite king that too many locals are falling into debt 
to these foreigners, losing property and wealth. The Hittite king responds by regulating what 
foreign elites are allowed access to in Ugarit, banning them from taking land as payment for 
debt, but allowing labor to stand as debt.“ 

One of the non-royal elites that we have the best evidence for at Ugarit is the already-men- 
tioned Yabninu, who likely lived in what the excavators originally called the Southern Palace 
(due to its close proximity to the palace and its elite construction and materials). Yabninu seems 
to not have had a formal role within the palace administration yet also seemed to have acted in 
concert with the palace in various instances. As already noted, KTU 4.91 records “gifts” or 
deliveries given to the palace by Yabninu or entrusted to Yabninu by the palace. Another text 
from the palace (KTU 4.158) describes his “account” valued at 600 shekels of silver, which, 
similar to KTU 4.91, consisted of large quantities of wood products, oil products, as well as 
chariot equipment and quantities of basalt. Both KTU 4.91 and 4.158 reference large quantities 
of commodities, much more than could be expected to reflect personal use. Other texts describe 
some of his diplomatic activities, most notably one letter from the king to the queen mother in 
which Yabninu’s travels to Amurrru are described.*® The king describes the materials Yabninu 


40 For an extended discussion of this text and Yabninu more generally, see Courtois 1990. 

41 See, for example Bell 2006 and Monroe 2009. 

Bell 2012, 184. 

43 Cohen, Maran, and Vetters 2010. 

44 See PRU 4 103ff (RS 17.130) as well as PRU 4 103ff (RS 17.461) and PRU 4 102ff (RS 18.03). For reconstruc- 
tions of the legal-political events behind these texts, see Klengel 1992, 137 and Singer 1999, 660. 

RS 34.124. 
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took with him (100 shekeis of gold and textiles) and mentions that he poured oil on the head of 
the Amurru princess, an act that is not entirely understood but certainly reflects a role beyond 
that of a mere merchant and more analogous to a diplomat. Evidence such as this points to the 
difficulties in untangling royal and non-royal in terms of exchange activities: the boundaries are 
blurry and the distinction does not seem to reflect emic sensibilities.” 

Another elite whose activities are much in evidence is ’Urténu, whose massive archive has 
been published by the current Mission de Ras Shamra. Given this evidence, much can be said of 
‘Urt€nu’s commercial ventures. ’Urténu was a participant in an overland trade caravan between 
Ugarit and Emar, headed by Sipti-Ba‘al who was the son of Queen Tarelli.“’7 Monroe has 
described the language of the trade dossiers as following a “royal” model of exchange, and this 
follows previous observations made by Liverani.** One letter (RS 94.2284) sent to ’Urténu helps 
provide direct evidence about modes of exchange in Syria. The letter had been sent with jars of 
some substance (likely wine). The author states that ’Urténu had already sent some textiles and 
the author requests further transactions for various textiles, suggesting that various quantities of 
textiles be sent in exchange for certain amounts of goods (although there are some problems 
with the exact sense of the text as preserved). Thus the large-scale trade transactions between 
elites in different cities are enacted in an ad hoc manner, predicated on already established per- 
sonal relationships. There is no formal market through which the goods are exchanged although 
this is clearly a type of long-distance bartering transaction. 

The larger purpose of these elite activities is somewhat ambiguous. Certainly elites engaged 
in two types of activities: wealth hoarding and status accumulation. Christopher Monroe sees 
the goals of this type of venture as capitalistic — profit being the main goal.*? Carol Bell has 
compared these figures with Russian oligarchs who emerged in the aftermath of the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, arguing that like these more recent figures, the ancient non-royal elites ful- 
filled both governmental/administrative roles and ran commercial enterprises that may have 
controlled the supply chains of raw materials.°° The situation seems somewhat analogous as 
wealthy elites, who lacked a formal governmental position, acquired significant economic pow- 
er. At Ugarit, exchange activities gained these elites prestige and status within the community 
and certainly the elites accumulated wealth, storing it not in capitol or “money” but in luxury 
goods and debt relationships. Debt relationships were likely one of the major structuring princi- 
ples behind the interactions between elites and non-elites at Ugarit. Non-elites must have gained 
their international goods from elites. Found within elite archives are lists of debtors or guaran- 
tors, direct evidence of these kinds of relationships.*' Like the palace, elites used debt and credit 
relationships as one of the primary means for wealth accumulation. 

There is far less direct textual evidence for exchange relationships written from the non-elite 
perspective. Some of these potential exchange activities between non-elites and other agents 
have already been discussed. Given the relative standardization of material culture amongst 
non-elite homes, it is likely that each household engaged in a high level of subsistence activities 
including agriculture, textile production, and olive oil production. This is not the model of 
exchange that has been traditionally offered in reconstructions of urban environments yet it 
seems that at Ugarit, craft specialization would have been only a part-time component of pro- 


“© For an extended discussion on the issue of distinguishing public and private at Ugarit, see Routledge and 
McGeough 2009. 

*7 See also Pruzsinszky and Solans in this volume. 

48 Monroe 2009, 127-33. 

*” Monroe 2009, 240-41, 332. 

°° Bell 2012, 185-86. 

*' Two examples of these types of debt lists are KTU 4.617 and 4.634. Both of these texts were found in Yabninu’s 
house. KTU 4.634 provides strong evidence for debt relationships. Here, various people are identified as guar- 
antors (‘rb). KTU 4.617 is a long list of individual’s names followed by numerical values. Here it is less clear 
that the relationships were debt-based as the rationale for the list is not preserved but the text is typical of the 
types of lists found in elite households. 
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ductive activity (at least at the household level) and thus the exchange of specialized services for 
subsistence goods was not necessarily the key organizing principle of everyday economic life. 

However, it is likely that non-elites could pay for services. An example of this may be house 
construction. While every house at Ugarit had a different layout, construction materials and 
features are relatively consistent. This is itself consistent with the appearance of rs btm (house 
builders) mentioned as an occupational category in the palace archive.” These people probably 
built (or rebuilt) homes. However, the mechanisms through which these services were acquired 
are not evident. 

There are a couple of occupational terms that appear in lists of occupations found within the 
palace that seem to reflect work as agents of exchange. The occupation mkr (Akkadian tamkaru 
and Sumerian DAM.GAR), which appears frequently in the administrative corpus, refers to a mer- 
chant or commercial agent. RS 94.2392 records a transaction that provides direct evidence of 
mercantile activities, listing individuals of this occupation as trading ebony and garments for oil 
confirming their role as exchange agents. In other texts, they are described as paying tribute, 
either in terms of silver (KTU 4.369) or military personnel (KTU 4.179). Some mkrm are listed 
along with specific amounts of goods, refiecting an interest in the palace itemizing goods in 
their possession. KTU 4.163 records that mkrm reside in the palace, suggesting that the palace 
employed merchants as part of their own personnel structure. 

A more difficult term that seems related to commercial activities 1s bd/ — scholars have not 
reached a consensus on its interpretation.” It is equated with Sumerian DAM.GAR.MES in poly- 
glots (indicating a similar semantic range as mkrm). The bdl appear in a few contexts in the 
administrative corpus at Ugarit. Sometimes they are listed as being from a specific geographic 
region (KTU 4.85) or as the dd/ of specific groups (especially other occupational groups such as 
the mryn (elite chariot warriors) in KTU 4.69). They also seem to be associated with aspects of 
military life (KTU 4.69). KTU 4.214 lists bd/m in different locations noting whether or not they 
have a military escort. The easiest means of making sense of these diverse attestations and the 
equation in the polyglot is to take them as some sort of commercial agent, responsible for pro- 
curing (and perhaps selling) on the part of other groups. Thus, this would be a category of per- 
sonnel responsible for supplying other groups within the palatial and other spheres of activity. 
The reference of these commercial agents along with military accounts seems reminiscent of 
later practices (such as those attested by Xenophon). 

In general, it is difficult to make public and private distinctions when considering policies of 
exchange at Ugarit. The textual evidence suggests that royal and non-royal elites participated in 
inter-related exchange activities. While elite non-royals seemed to have been the primary agents 
of exchange, these exchange activities were based on relationships established by or described 
through reference to the palace. There does not seem to be an identifiable market in the textual 
record but of course this may be a function of the type of evidence as the types of exchange 
practices one would expect to find textually are those between actors that have a personal rela- 
tionship. The textual evidence from Ugarit hints that these interactions between individuals 
took place repeatedly over time. Over the course of the relationship, expectations of behavior 
were established and reified, and these expectations may have been the most significant policies 
of exchange. However, these patterns of behavior were manifest differently for different indi- 
viduals, based on a number of social factors, such as hierarchical and heterarchical positions as 
well as individual temperaments. The numerous debt records preserved in all of the major 
archives suggest that debt was one of the fundamental mechanisms that facilitated the exchange 
of goods and services in a non-monetary context. The juridical and military authority of the 
palace, its center as a nodal point of economic activities for a number of actors, and its supra- 
regional relationships mediated the economic activities of the individuals within Ugarit and 


2 References to these workers are preserved in lists involving other categories of workers, such as KTU 4.370 and 
KTU 4.609. 
3 The reading of bdl as some type of commercial agent has been argued for in Huehnergard 2008, 112. 
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helped connect them to the wider Eastern Mediterranean world. It was a dominating institution 
but not a controlling or administrative institution in regards to exchange activities. The admin- 
istrative practices of the palace did, however, facilitate the exchange of goods within the king- 
dom of Ugarit; as attested textually, goods were brought from the hinterland to the core and 
labor and equipment was sent out to the hinterland. However, little evidence of inter-city com- 
merce is preserved administratively (texts recording ship inventories are notable and interesting 
exceptions). The textual evidence for these activities is found mostly in the epistolary record 
(and especially in the archives of non-royals), perhaps indicating that these types of activities 
are best understood as conducted in an ad hoc fashion and suggesting that we should not expect 
to find textual evidence for these kinds of activities when letters are not attested (perhaps as is 
the case with Linear B materials). What has been presented here are just some examples of the 
types of positive evidence for approaches to exchange at Late Bronze Age Ugarit; there were 
likely many other approaches to exchange present at Ugarit that are not evidenced in this fash- 
ion. 
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Abstract: Late Bronze Age exchange of prestige goods in the Ancient Near East has received much attention over 
the recent years. Of particular interest are the mechanisms and functions behind the observed similarities and dif- 
ferences in artisanal practice, iconography and style. Excavations at the Royal Palace of Qatna (modern Tall 
Mishrife) in west-central Syria yielded numerous oojects relevant to this topic. Some of them are clearly Egyptian 
imports; most of these were produced in the Middle Bronze Age or even earlier. Other, Late Bronze Age objects 
were of local manufacture, some modeled after foreign prototypes or incorporating non-regional iconographic fea- 
tures. Two stylistically and technologically diverse sets of quiver appliqués from the Royal Tomb serve as a case in 
point for the knowledgeable integration of different artistic traditions. | argue that the Late Bronze Age artistic pro- 
duction evident in the inventory of the Royal Tomb of Qatna is better explained by close interregional exchange- 
networks of artisans than by high-ranking diplomatic gift-exchange. 


Keywords: Qatna, Late Bronze Age, artistic exchange, iconography, jewelry 


Exchange relations between political entities in the Late Bronze Age Eastern Mediterranean 
were numerous, ubiquitous, and of many different sorts. [t 1s difficult to classify them unambig- 
uously as political, economic, ethnic or religious, since such categories often intersected. This 
paper will focus on archaeologically tangible evidence for exchange, namely the artistic interre- 
lations observable in the luxury goods and works of art found in the city of Qatna. One of the 
most frequently discussed topics in this regard is the combination of local and foreign charac- 
teristics in objects and images that creates difficulties in determining their stylistic and icono- 
graphic backgrounds and their places of manufacture. 

We may encounter here what Marian Feldman called the “value of ambiguity” in visual 
expression, a phenomenon she considered arose because of the insecure conditions amongst the 
stressed Levantine kingdoms of the Late Bronze Age whose political situation was dependent 
on the shifting alliances between the Great Powers of Egypt, Mittani and Hatti, as well as on 
rivalries between competing neighboring states.' But were the socio-political conditions direct- 
ly reflected in the artistic record? 

Based on the archaeological record from Late Bronze Age Qatna and particularly the finds 
from the Royal Tomb,’ I will argue for an increased mastery of different artistic traditions and 
more freedom of action on behalf of the craftsmen working for the ruling elites in East Mediter- 
ranean palatial centers of the Late Bronze Age.’ 


Qatna’s political status and evidence for foreign exchange according to textual sources 


The political and economic background of Qatna’s status in Bronze Age international relations 
is known exclusively from textual sources. Our information on Old Syrian Qatna comes from 


| Feldman 2002; 2006, 190. 

2 The Royal Tomb was discovered in 2002 by the Syrian-German Mission under the direction of Michel Al- 
Maqdissi and Peter Pfalzner (see for instance Al-Maqdissi et al. 2003; Pfalzner 2011). 

3 Additional and most useful information on this topic will surely come from the newly discovered Tomb VII 
underneath the north-western wing of the palace (for a preliminary report see Dohmann-Pfalzner and Pfalzner 
2011a), but since its inventory is still under study and dates mostly to the Middle Bronze Age II, it will not con- 
cern us here. 
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the Mari archives and testifies to the kingdom’s political strength and economic prosperity in 
this period. There were dynastic marriages and military alliances between Qatna and Mari, as 
well as an active exchange of luxury goods and raw materials. Goods traded in Qatna’s karum 
included copper, textiles, bows, jewelry, wood, wine, chariots and white horses.* 

The city’s political and economic importance surely decreased in the Late Bronze Age when 
Mittani dominated Upper Mesopotamia and the northern Levant, with Qatna at least temporari- 
ly part of the neighboring polity of Nuhasse.° All of the letters and administrative documents 
from Qatna attest to a strong Hurrian presence among the palace’s personnel. This is evident 
from the large number of Hurrian personal names as well as from the usage of Hurrian expres- 
sions and words for many specific objects in the texts.° But Mittani’s decline and Hatti’s expan- 
sion in the 14th century made it difficult for the local elite to position itself in the new power 
system. The letters found in 2002 in the archive of King Idadda illustrate the great military dif- 
ficulties Qatna was facing during this time of upheaval. Mentioning Takuwa of Niya, Sarrup-se 
of NuhasSe and the Hittite genera! Hannutti, these documents refer to the king’s fluctuating alli- 
ances with pro- and anti-Hittite forces. Idadda was probably the last local ruler living in the 
Great Palace destroyed around 1340 B.C.E. by either the Hittite army or anti-Hittite forces.’ 
Idadda’s successor Akizzi must have resided in another, not yet discovered palace. He is known 
from five Amarna letters (EA 52-56) in which he points to what he considers Qatna’s long- 
standing alliance with Egypt. He begs Akhenaten for help against the Hittite enemy and the 
rival city-states of QadeS and Amurru, lamenting that the invading armies had already deported 
men and “gods” from Qatna (EA 55: 42-43). 

In the light of these intense political contacts one would hope for equally rich textual infor- 
mation on the exchange of goods into and out of Late Bronze Age Qatna. Interestingly, in the 
previously mentioned Amarna letter Akizzi of Qatna asked the Egyptian pharaoh for gold to 
replace the looted cult statue of his dynasty’s god. According to Akizzi, the original statue had 
been made by Akhenaten’s ancestors, but now Akizzi requests only the gold required to make a 
new cult image in Qatna.° 

Other than this, the Amarna correspondence does not mention the exchange of goods 
between Qatna and Egypt — but this is not surprising given Qatna’s subordinate status. The 
texts from Idadda’s archive too make no mention of foreign goods even though they contain 
inventories of the property of some high-ranking court ladies.’ 

There are few hints for imported or for products associated with foreign lands in the famous 
cult inventories discovered by the French expedition in the 1920s.'° These texts list hundreds of 
jewelry objects and metal vessels belonging to the palace goddess Bélet-ekalli (NIN E.GAL) and 


Ziegler 2007, 315-17; Klengel 2000. 
Richter 2012, 163-65. 
Richter 2012, 29-39. 
Richter 2012, 165—66; Pfalzner 2007, 42. 
EA 55: 53-56 (Moran 1992, 127-28): “My lord, your ancestors made (a statue of) Simigi, the god of my father, 
and because of him became famous. Now the king of Hatti has taken (the statue of) Simigi, the god of my 
father. My lord knows what the fashioning of divine statues is like. Now, that Simigi, the god of my father, has 
been reconciled to me, if, my lord, it pleases him, may he give (me) a sack of gold, just as much is needed, for 
(the statue of) Simigi, the god of my father, so they can fashion it for me. Then my lord will become, because of 
Simigi, more famous than before.” (italic emphasis in the original). Akizzi refers to the sun-god (in the text only 
mentioned as “utu, which was translated by Moran and others as Hurrian “Simigi”) as the “god of my father” 
and thus as tutelary deity of his family. 
One is reminded of a late 13th century letter from Pharaoh Merenptah to ‘Ammu-rapi’ of Ugarit (RS 88.2158, 
Schwemer 2006, 256-58). In this letter, the pharaoh declines a request for sending Egyptian sculptors to Ugarit 
in order to create a new statue/stele (ALAM) to stand in front of an already existing (cult) statue/stele of the 
storm-god Ba‘lu, which had been sent by the Egyptian pharaoh earlier. Again, the original cult image had obvi- 
ously come from Egypt, but now the local king wishes to craft new statuary (with the help of Egyptian sculptors 
respectively Egyptian material resources) at his palace in his own city. 
> Richter 2012, 83—9, TT 12 and TT 13. 
'° Bottéro 1949; Rofberger forthcoming a. 
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to a group of patron deities called “Gods-of-the-King” (DINGIR.MES LUGAL) mentioning shape or 
iconography, material and decoration for each of them. Three objects are described as being 
made “in the manner of the land Tukri8” (Sa gati tukris). These are golden rosettes (sissatu) 
inlaid with lapis lazuli, dusti-stone and carnelian,'' an eagle-pendant (er) made of gold and 
inlaid with lapis lazuli'* and an object simply termed tukrashu “one from Tukri’’." This object 
was part of a dedication made by King DuruSa from neighboring QadeS. The region of Tukri3 
was renowned in Mesopotamia for its arts-and-crafts production since the third millenni- 
um B.C.E. and it is traditionally assumed to have been in western or northeastern Iran.'* But it 
has also been suggested that TukriS was located in the Amanus mountain region of western 
Syria — thus, making these objects in Qatna less exotic than previously thought." 

The only other occasion when a geographical determination is given in the Qatna cult inven- 
tories is the mention of a toggle pin “made in the manner of Qade&S” and thus referring to an 
obviously stylistically distinct nearby craft production center.'° There is no mention of objects 
styled in a foreign, for instance Egyptian, Hittite or Aegean, manner. But this is to be expected 
given that descriptions of luxury goods from contemporary sources, such as in the Amarna let- 
ters, mention only the quantity, the nature, the material and decoration of particular objects, and 
occasionally their iconography and weights. 


Levantine cuckoo clocks? — Goods in Egyptian tributary scenes 


Theban tomb paintings depicting foreigners with goods for Egyptian high officials are another 
convenient point of departure in investigating the exchange of luxury goods between Egypt and 
its neighboring regions.'’ Especially telling are the paintings from the Tomb of Rekhmire 
(TT 100) dating to the second half of the 15th century B.C.E.'* One section depicts foreign 
envoys from three geographical regions, carrying goods considered typical of their home coun- 
tries and/or desirable for the Egyptian elites.'? The goods brought by the Levantine “chiefs” are 
not particularly numerous or rich, but they include several items that have counterparts in the 
Royal Tomb of Qatna. These are tusk-shaped bottles for pouring precious oils’® and elaborately 


'!  Bottéro 1949, Inv. I, 55—6. 

2 Bottéro 1949, Inv. I, 123-24. Before the eagle (pendant) an inlaid rosette (sissatu) is listed. Perhaps the refer- 
ence to Tukri§ relates to this object. 

15 Bottéro 1948, Inv. I, 188-89, with the added gloss “in the manner of the land Tukri8” (Sa g@ti *"tukris). 

'* See for instance Moorey 1995. 

5 Guichard 2005, 323-24. Given the term’s frequent mention for instance in Old Babylonian texts from Mari and 
the rarity of actual imports from these distant northeastern regions, it seems likely that during the course of the 
second millennium “Tukri8” had become a topos for a specific look, quality or technology in luxury good pro- 
duction, detached from its original geographic reference (cf. Guichard 2005, 163—64, 322). 

'6 Bottéro 1949, Inv. I, 226. An additional reference to this locale may be found in the form of an izzihu-object 
which is part of another necklace (Bottéro 1949, 22). 

'7 On the historical reliability of these depictions and their classifications as “tribute”, “gifts” or “trade items” see 
for instance Panagiotopoulos 2001. 

18 Rekhmire served as vizier under Thutmose III (1479-1425) and in the early years of Amenhotep II (1425-1397). 
His tomb is one of the most famous and best published of the Theban necropolis (Davies 1935, 1943). 

9 The foreign delegations are depicted on the southern side of the west wall of the outer room (Davies 1943, 
pl. XXII), among them, in the fourth register and identified by an inscription, are the “chiefs of Retnu and all 
the lands of Further Asia” (i.e. the Levantine rulers and other western Asian entities; Davies 1943, 27, fig. 5, 
pls. XXI-X XIII). The other delegations come from Punt (probably the region of modern Somalia, Register I; 
Davies 1943, pl. XVII), ’Keftiu and the Islands in the Midst of the Sea” (normally thought to comprise Crete 
and the Aegean islands; Register II; Davies 1943, pls. XIX—XX), and the “Southern Country” (i.e. Nubia, Regis- 
ter III; Davies 1943, pl. XVIII). Register V shows captives, “the children of the chiefs of the southern countries 
together with the children of the chiefs of the northern countries” (Davies 1943, 29, pl. XXIf). 

20 Two of them, terminating in the shape of a hand, are depicted in the painting, being carried by the third and the 
sixth Asiatic from the right (Davies 1943, pl. XXII). The gold fittings of such a bottle were discovered in situ on 
the floor of the main chamber of the Royal Tomb (RoBberger 2012). 
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Fig. la—c: Syrians bringing goods including vessels 
decorated with blue-and-red inlaid rosettes, a tusk- 
shaped bottle, and a bow with a decorated quiver. Wall- 
paintings from the Tomb of Rekhmire (TT 100), Thebes 





decorated quivers (fig. la).*' Unfortunately, there seems to be some confusion in the depictions 
of Keftiu, i.e. Cretan/Aegean, and Levantine artifacts, since several items, such as the high-foot- 
ed golden vessels with high-standing, blue and red inlaid rosettes (fig. Ib—c), are included 
among the gifts of the Levantines and the Keftiu — and distinctive items such as the lion-headed 
vessels, elsewhere included among the Levantine goods are brought by the Keftiu in the 
Rekhmire tomb (fig. 2). A small but magnificently carved example of a lion-headed vessel 
made of amber was discovered at the Royal Tomb of Qatna (MSH02G-i10759 + 10766; fig. 3). 
Equally, a large golden rosette with small crescent-shaped carnelian and lapis lazuli inlays 
(MSH02G-i1150; fig. 4}°* strongly resembles the rosettes decorating the hybrid vessels in the 


*t Carried by the fourth Asiatic from the right (Davies 1943, pl. X XH; 1935, pl. XXII). 

* Davies 1935, pl. Il. A lion-headed vessel is depicted among the gold objects presented by Thutmose III (1479- 
1425) to the treasury of Amun in Karnak after his Levantine campaigns (Vercoutter 1956, 311, pl. XXX VII; 
Wachsmann 1987, pl. LILI, Nr. 22); the Levantine tribute of his 13th campaign included a “head (Ann) of a lion” 
made of bronze in “southern Levantine” (Djahy} workmanship (Wachsmann 1987, 59}. Depictions of lion-head- 
ed vessels occur in roughly contemporary wall paintings at several Theban tombs: Amenmose (TT 42, Davies 
1933, pis. XXXI[I-XXXVI, two silver vessels part of Syrian tribute), Menkheperreseneb (TT 86, Davies 1933, 
pl. IV; three vessels as part of assembly of Levantine tribute), Amenmose (TT 89. Davies and Davies 1941a, pl. 
XXIIla—b, three white vessels with blue dots as part of the Levantine tribute), Useramun (TT 131, Wachsmann 
1987, pl. LV; part of Aegean tribute), Nebamun (TT 65, Wreszinski 1923, pl. 224, assembly of foreign tribute), 
Haremhab (TT 78; Wreszinski 1923, 247—48, Levantine tribute). In at least one instance (TT 42 and TT 86) it is 
clear that the depictions were copied from one another or painted according to the same source or by the same 
croup of artists (Wachsmann 1987, 76; Vercoutter 1956, 311). A similar vessel is depicted in the Tomb of Huya 
at Tell el-Amarna (Vercoutter 1956, 312, pl. XXX VII, Levantine tribute). Cf. Wachsman 1987, 58-9. 

3 Mukherjee et al. 2008; Pfalzner 2008, 250, no. 155. 

* Pfalzner 2008, 223, no. 130; RoBberger 2011, 229; RoBberger forthcoming a. 
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Fig. 2: Lion-headed vessels as part of Syrian gifts 
depicted in the Tomb of Menkheperreseneb 
(TT 86}, Thebes 





Fig. 3: Lion-headed amber pyxis from the Royal 
Tomb of Qatna (MSH02G-i0759: length 6.6 cm) 





Fig. 5: Hybrid vessels and tusk-shaped bottle from 
Syria as depicted on 19th Dynasty temple at Thebes 


Fig. 4: Golden rosette inlaid with lapis lazuli and carnelian 
from Royal Tomb Qatna (MSH02G-i1150: diameter 6.9 cm) 





Rekhmire tomb.” One could also mention duck and caprid heads that frequently adorn vessels 
of supposedly Levantine origin in Egyptian wall paintings (fig. 5): such motifs are among the 
most prominent artifacts from the Royal Tomb at Qatna.* 

Egyptian artists were apparently well aware of what items members of the Levantine royal 
elite valued and what they considered so important and characteristic that they proudly present- 
ed them as gifts from their region, or deposited them in their family tombs.*’ The fact that the 
same specific types of object can be identified in the Egyptian wall paintings and the Qatna 
tomb highlights their particular role as conventionalized markers of a Levantine elite arts-and- 
crafts-production comparable to the equally specific, but highly conventionalized, traditional 
craft items such as cuckoo clocks that — originating in Germany’s Black Forest region — became 
highly valued Swiss souvenirs from the end of the 19" century onwards. 


4 The Egyptian tomb paintings frequently show a tendency toward hybridization of vessel forms and an incorpo- 
ration of motifs typical for the arts-and-crafts production of a particular region in miniature on top of such ves- 
sels (cf. Rehak 1995, 444 on Minoan bull’s head rhyta). 

*6 Golden duck heads with Hathor on a pole in between (MSH02G-i2038; see Pfalzner 2008, 222-23, no. 129; 
2011, 182-84. fig. 49-50) and two gold plaques with caprids on a volute tree (MSHO02G-i1174 and -i1507,; see 
Pfalzner 2011. 169-70 and 178-79, fig. 32-3 and 44). 

7 Another instance of rather precise depictions of specific goods imported from the Near East are two marbled 
glass vessels as part of the Levantine goods in the Tomb of Rekhmire (Davies 1935, pl. ix; Shortland 2000, 
160). Such vessels are common at Near Eastern sites such as Nuzi (level II) but have not been discovered at 
Qatna so far. 
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Fig. 6: Reconstructed plan of the Royal Palace at Qatna 


Foreign arts and crafts at the palace of Qatna 


Excavations at Tell Mishrife (ancient Qatna) have revealed a great variety of objects painting a 
comprehensive picture of the ancient elite’s interregional exchange network and of the artistic 
affiliations operating therein (fig. 6). Even though very little of its original inventory survived 
the palace’s destruction in the middle of the 14th century B.C.E., some works of art were not 
looted but found in fragments, such as the 12th Dynasty sphinx of Princess Ita and fragments of 
a statue of a kneeling man, probably a king, also dating to the Middle Kingdom.”® Other con- 
temporary imports from Egypt, datable by their inscriptions to 19th—]8th centuries B.C.E. com- 
prise a stone vessel of Princess Itakayet from Tomb VII” and a fragment of an inscribed stone 
bowl from the eastern part of the palace.’ While it is not known when these pieces arrived in 
Qatna, some of them were obviously still displayed 400 years or more after their date of produc- 
tion in the largest and most prestigious hall of the palace.”! 

Further prominent exhibits of foreign art in the Late Bronze Age palace were the Aegean, or 
rather Aegeanizing wall paintings found in Room N, recently published by Constance von 
Riiden (2011). Her detailed study revealed that iconographic and technical details diverge from 
Aegean originals, making manufacture by local artisans most likely. Von Riiden proposes that 
the transfer of Aegean motifs took place already during the Middle Bronze Age II when Aegean 
objects first appear in the Syrian-Levantine archaeological and textual record. Subsequently, 


8 Ahrens 2010, 20. 

Ahrens 2010, 15-7. 

°° The stone bowl fragment bears the cartouches of Senwosret I (Roccati 2002). 
31 Cf. Ahrens 2010, 20—4. 
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knowledge of the imagery as well as wall-painting techniques became embedded in local crafts- 
manship and was transmitted to the Late Bronze Age, when the wall paintings in Qatna’s palace 
were created. This 1s quite a daring conclusion given the scarcity of imports and artistic influ- 
ence in Old Syrian arts and crafts and the similarity of Qatna’s wall paintings to Aegean proto- 
types. While neither the question of the homeland of the painting’s creator(s), nor the precise 
date of their creation can be definitively answered, there is no doubt that these paintings were 
intended to look foreign, and give the king’s residence in Qatna “a touch of /uxury from the 
western fringe of the ancient world”.*? 


Foreign, local and “international” arts and crafts in the Royal Tomb of Qatna 


I now turn from the public to the private part of the palace — the part that only a few important 
members of the royal household and cult-related personnel entered in remembrance of the 
deceased. The Royal Hypogeum (Tomb VI) contained surprisingly few objects immediately 
recognizable as finished imports. All of them belong to the group of 52 stone vessels treated in 
detail by A. Ahrens. Ahrens concluded that only some of these vessels were imports from 
Egypt, others were locally made after Egyptian prototypes with minor or major local varia- 
tions.** While there were attempts to fuse the Egyptian types with local Levantine stone vessel 
manufacturing traditions, most of the vessels were — like the Aegean wall paintings — meant to 
look foreign, explicitly Egyptian. 

On the other hand, the large corpus of jewelry from the tomb comprises almost exclusively 
pieces of traditional shapes and decoration, making local or regional manufacture very likely.°° 
Surely, raw materials had to be imported from afar, but this alone does not make the finished 
products foreign or “exotic”. Apart from two tiny and rather unimpressive gold beads (so-called 
‘wallet beads’), whose form is characteristic for the New Kingdom in Egypt, and biconvex or 
oval-shaped amber beads of probably Mycenaean or even northern European origin that I will 
return to later, there are no imports or exact copies of specifically Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
Hittite or Aegean types among the beads, pendants, rings and toggle pins from the tomb.*’ 

But, and here we enter the realm of blurred borders and artistic internationalism, some 
objects, especially the ones with figurative or floral designs, bear features at least reminiscent of 
foreign artistic traditions. Two sets of quiver appliqués, already discussed by P. Pfalzner on a 
number of occasions,*® will serve as a first example (figs. 7a—c and 8a—c). Both of them consist 
of three parts: a horizontal piece with a concave, downwards pointing lower edge probably 
attached to the upper rim of the original leather quiver, a large U-shaped piece for the rounded 
bottom end of the quiver, and a circular disc, probably attached to the lid.’ The figural decora- 


32 Title of a presentation given by von Riiden at the International Conference “Qatna and the Network of Bronze 
Age Globalism” at Stuttgart, 16th—19th October 2009. A similar argument, stressing the exotic qualities of 
Aegean-style frescoes for Levantine elites, was put forward by Feldman 2008. 

3 Ahrens 2007, 2011, forthcoming. 

+4 Two of them bore hieroglyphic inscriptions as proofs of their authenticity and foreign origin and two of them 
even dated to the Early Dynastic period (Ahrens 2007, 2011). 

3° Ahrens forthcoming: conclusions. 

36 Rokberger 2010, forthcoming a, b. 

37 A small inlaid jewel (MSH02G-i0391) in the form of lotus blossoms found in Room AL of the Royal Palace was 
clearly an Egyptian import (pace Pfalzner 2008, 227, no. 136). 

Ornaments like carnelian inlaid rosettes (MSH02G-i2071 and -i2359) and duck-headed necklace-clasps 
(MSH02G-i1454, -i1829, -11557, -i2218, -i1106) were equally found at 18th Dynasty tombs but it is difficult to 
assign them exclusively to Egyptian craftwork. 

38 Pfalzner 2008, 2009, 2011, forthcoming. 

39 See also Pfalzner 2011 and forthcoming with slightly diverging views on the quivers’ reconstruction. A leather 
quiver (CG 24071) complete with arrows from the Tomb of Maiherpri in the Valley of the Kings (KV 36, proba- 
bly contemporary with Amenhotep I], 1438-1412 B.C.E.; Daressy 1902, pl. 10; cf. Pfalzner forthcoming) dis- 
plays embossed vegetal decorations in fields shaped similarly to the gold appliqués from the Qatna quivers. 
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Fig. 7Ja—c: Goldfoil-on-silversheet appliqués for larger quiver from the Royal Tomb of Qatna: MSH02G-i1588+89 
(length 17.8 cm); MSH02G-11091 (height 16.0 cm) and MSH02G-i1578 (preserved width 5.5 cm) 


tions of the larger quiver (MSH02G-i11588+89, -i1091, -11578; fig. 7a—c) feature hunting scenes 
with animals and men*’ — we should probably reconstruct the decoration of the fragmentary lid 
disc (MSH02G-11578, fig. 7c) as a lion attacking a running bull from behind, because a clawed 


Here. the top of the cover is circular and decorated with a volute-plant. The quivers carried by Levantines in 
Theban tributary scenes regularly show these particular decorational fields (horizontal strap with downward- 
pointing lower edge at the upper and U-shaped one at the lower part of the quivers). Since a circular field is not 
visible in these (profile) depictions, an attachment of the circular appliqué on the (not visible) lid on top of the 
quiver seems likely. Why the horizontal straps at Qatna each have a longer and a shorter pointed lower end is 
unclear but it must have been for functional reasons. 

"For a detailed description and iconographic analysis see Pfalzner 2008, 225-26, no. 133, fig. 76; 2011, 162-68. 
figs. 29-31; forthcoming. All three appliqués were found in a burial area in the western part of the Royal Tomb’s 
main chamber. A group of bronze arrowheads lay directly below the U-shaped piece with some arrowheads 
attached to its back, testifying to its original function as an attachment on a (leather) quiver. 
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Fig. 8a—c: Goldsheet appliqués for smaller quiver from the Royal Tomb of Qatna: MSH02G-i0762 (height 4.7 cm), 
MSH02G-i10765 (height 5.6 cm). and MSH02G-11087 (diameter 6.5 cm) 


paw is visible on the back of the fleeing animal.*' The technological and stylistic rendering of all 
three plaques is very similar and turns the lively scenes into rather static, strongly symmetrical 
arrangements which create an impression of ritual slaughtering rather than of dynamic animal 
hunts.*? While the decorative border with hatched segments may originally have been an Aege- 
an element and the hunting of stags an allusion to Hittite imagery, the costumes, the facial fea- 
tures and the way that animals and plants are depicted clearly point to local manufacture. Addi- 
tionally, their plastic modeling with fine incisions marking animal fur and the hems or fringes 
on the garments and the use of gold foil on a silver sheet backing are equally typical of the 
craftsmanship of this region.” 


1 This reconstruction was suggested by Tulip Abd el-Hay, IANES Tiibingen and will be published in Pfalzner 
and RoBberger forthcoming. 

#  Pfalzner forthcoming. 

4 A very similar rendering of people and animals can be seen in a gold bowl from Ugarit (Aruz 2008, 239-41, no. 
146; Herbordt 1986). For further comparisons see Pfalzner forthcoming. 
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This is in strong contrast to the second group of appliqués made for a smaller quiver (or 
sheath) in approximately the same shapes (MSH02G-10762, -10765, -i1087; fig. 8a—c).** Here, the 
motif and style of the heraldically arranged griffins and the well-known mythological scene 
depicting the “Unification of the Two Lands” point to Egyptian inspiration, though clearly not 
to Egyptian manufacture. The motifs were suitably chosen for an object emanating royal pres- 
tige, but they are not exact copies of Egyptian prototypes and do not pretend to be such.” 
Instead they adapt the foreign imagery to local pictorial preferences by using axial symmetry 
and by enriching them with local decorative elements such as fleshy vegetal forms in MSHO02G- 
10762 (fig. 8a) or the pointed central rosette in MSH02G-10765 (fig. 8c).*° The overall division of 
this disc in circular registers, with a frieze of antithetically arranged griffins on a “symbolic 
plant” (consisting of ankh symbols and stylized was-scepters*’) and especially the narrow outer 
band with small alternating symbols resembles Hittite stamp seals of princes and high officials 
from the Middle Hittite and Empire period (15th—13th century B.C.E.; fig. 9).“8 While the motif 
of griffins facing each other on fantastic plants has a strong regional tradition,” their arrange- 
ment in a register surrounding and “protecting” a central field is reminiscent to Hittite stamp 
seals.°° Still, we have to keep in mind that the stylistic rendering of Hittite griffins differs signifi- 


* Pfalzner 2008, 139-40, 226, nos. 79 and 134; 2011, 142—46, fig. 8-10. A group of bronze arrowheads was dis- 
covered close to the burial area in the northwest corner of the main chamber where the gold appliqués were 
found; though, none of the arrowheads lay directly below or were attached to the appliqués as in the case of the 
larger quiver. Pfalzner does not reconstruct these three pieces as part of one leather sheath analogous to the one 
from the western burial area, but stresses the iconographic differences between the two “griffins” and the “Uni- 
fication of the Two Lands” plaques (Pfalzner 2011, 146). 

* Unlike for instance several jewelry objects from the Middle Bronze Age Royal Tombs at Byblos including an 

inlaid pendant very similar to Egyptian prototypes but with a poorly executed hieroglyphic inscription (see for 
instance Aruz 2008, 57—8, no. 29, cf. nos. 27 and 28). 
The traditional Egyptian scene referring to the “Unification of the Two Lands” was introduced to north Levan- 
tine art already during the Old Syrian period (Eder 1996, 78-81). The doubling of the Horus figure on both 
sides of the stem is also attested in these earlier examples and seems to be a Syrian variation of the motif (Eder 
1996, 80). 

‘6 A very similar, incised rosette occurs in the center of the gold lid of a tusk-shaped bottle from the Royal Tomb 
(MSH02G-11933, Pfalzner 2011, 158-59, fig. 2; Ro&berger 2012, fig. 3a). 

“7 The curved form reminiscent of the Egyptian was-scepter and the small horizontal incision lines subdividing 
the “stem” resemble the vegetal forms in the lower left register of MSHO2G-10762 (fig. 8a) and relate this plaque 
to MSH02G-11087 (fig. 8c) and another circular gold plaque with floral decorations (MSH02G-i11438, not dis- 
cussed here any further; see Pfalzner 2011, 152-54, fig. 17). Equally, the dotted knobby ends of the griffins’ 
tails have a bud-like appearance linking them to depictions of volute trees, lotus flowers and other floral forms 
on MSH02G-11438, -11933 and -10850 and this is another indication that points towards a common place of man- 
ufacture, probably in a palatial workshop at Qatna itself. 

** A narrow concentric register with alternating beneficent symbols (“Heilszeichen”) is typical for these seals 

(Herbordt 2005, 45-7). Unlike the Qatna plaque, they are usually inserted between the central field and the out- 
er band in three-register seals. Surrounding bands with (rather simple) alternating symbols also occur on Syro- 
Hittite stamp seals from Emar dating to the 13th century B.C.E. (Beyer 2001, 413, 417, figs. 105—6, pls. F—-G, 
group C). 
In the case of the Qatna plaque the “rayed discs” with dot-filled trapezoid fields are likely to be sun-discs. The 
“bundle-like” symbols might refer to the lightning fork (“Blitzbiindel’) of the storm-god (this interpretation was 
suggested by S. Herbordt and M. Roaf in reference to Neo-Assyrian iconographic evidence). In regard to a 
15th—early 14th century sealing from HattuSa, T. Beran (1967, 63, pl. III, Kat. 136) interpreted a “bundle” with 
three upwards and three downwards pointing “rays” in the hand of a man/god as flames identifying him as sun- 
god. D. Beyer (2001, pl. E, B25), on the other hand, connects a similar “bundle” occurring on a signet ring 
impression from Emar with three-lobed vegetal forms common within the Syro-Hittite glyptique of this site. 

“ For their frequent occurrence in Old Syrian glyptics see Otto 2000, 251-52. 

°° For 15—13th century examples from HattuSa featuring a concentric register with pairs of griffins (sometimes 
associated with or substituted by double-headed eagles) surrounding the central field with the hieroglyphic 
inscription of the seal owner see Beran 1967, pl. III, Kat. 129-30; Boehmer and Giiterbock 1987, Kat. 149, 150; 
Dincol and Dincol 2008, Kat. 18, 21, 23; Herbordt 2005, Kat. 26, 76?, 136, 206, 253, 303, 373, 374, 3892, 474: for 
a Middle Hittite example from Kaman-Kalehéyiik see Yoshida 2006, fig. 11. 
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Fig. 9a—d: Hittite sealings depicting antithetic pairs of griffins and narrow registers with rosettes and Anatolian 
hieroglyphic symbols for good luck. While sealings a—b date to the 15th or early 14th century B.C.E., c—d date to 
the 13th century B.C.E. (not to scale) 


cantly from that of the Qatna examples.°*' Griffins became especially common in Syro-Hittite 
elite glyptics post-dating the Qatna plaque, for instance in the seals of Sahurunuwa and his son 
Ini-TeSSup, kings of Carchemish,” and in a seal of the Hittite official Taprammi active at Ugarit 
at the time of Ini-TeSSup (second half of the 13th century B.C.E.).* Taprammi is of special inter- 
est here since a bronze bowl with his dedicatory inscription discovered in a hoard at Kastamonu 
in northern Turkey offers a further parallel to both quiver appliqués from Qatna (fig. 10).°* The 
two upper registers depict freely floating hunting scenes executed in a characteristic Hittite man- 
ner, and partially resembling figures and animals on the larger quiver applications from Qatna 
(fig. 7a—b). The bottom of the bowl, on the other hand, shows a large rosette surrounded by a reg- 
ister filled with three pairs of antithetical griffins raising one paw towards a “volute plant” — a 
combination paralleled in the circular disc from the smaller quiver set (fig. 8c). Equally, a gold 
bowl from Ugarit, roughly contemporary with the Qatna plaques, features two registers with 
antithetically arranged animals (lions, bulls, caprids) on volute plants surrounding a rosette deco- 
rating the bottom.°° 

The two quiver sets from Qatna differ also in regard to their technological rendering. While 
the rather flat and rounded forms of the larger set made of thin gold foil over silver sheets were 
first freely incised from the front and then modeled from the back, the thicker gold-sheets of the 
smaller quiver were probably worked over preformed matrices and the interspaces flattened 


Concentric friezes with animals, including griffins, and figurative (cultic) scenes are typical for 15th century 
Hittite glyptic (Dincol and Dincol 2008, 13-5; Herbordt 2005, 45; Yoshida 2006, 157). While griffins were 
already a common motif in the karum period and the occurrence of “sacred trees” in surrounding registers 
dates back to Old Hittite glyptic, their symmetrical arrangement becomes especially popular during the Late 
Empire period (13th century B.C.E.; Herbordt 2005, 51, fig. 31). 

°! Hittite griffins are usually executed in slender forms with highly-raised, outwardly curved tails, large beaks and 
pointed ears/neck-roll in crouching or standing position. 

‘2 Impressions of their seals occur on several cuneiform tablets from Ugarit and HattuSa (Schaeffer 1956, 22—4, 
figs. 27-9, 32; Herbordt 2005, 257, Kat. 151). Sahurunuwa’s cylinder seal has a narrow lower band with three 
pairs of crouching griffins on a plant (Beyer 2001, 45). This and the framing upper and lower registers with 
cuneiform signs illustrate the converted application of Hittite stamp seal conventions to a cylinder seal (cf. Bey- 
er 2001, 46). For further examples from Emar see Beyer 2001, 386, figs. 92—4; antithetical pairs of griffins 
occur equally frequent on signet rings (for Emar see Beyer 2001, pls. E— F; for HattuSa see Herbordt 2005, Kat. 
58, 65, 66, 68, 84, 105, 168, 224, 227, 255, 415, 417, 447, 516, 531, 540, 566, 569, 685). 

°3 His stamp seal depicts two pairs of winged griffins on a “sacred tree” in the first of the two concentric registers 
surrounding the central field with a standing figure and hieroglyphic legend. Its impression occurs on RS 17.231 
(= PRU 4, 238; Laroche 1956, 149). For further attestations of Taprammi at Ugarit and HattuSa see Hawkins 
1993, 717. 

54 Emre and Cinaroglu 1993, 684-703, figs. 22-4, pls. 133-44; Czichon 1995; for inscription and dating see 
Hawkins 1993. 

°° Herbordt 1986, 94—S, fig. 1-2. 
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Fig. 10: Bronze bowl from north-Anatolian Kastamonu 


from the front, resulting in a more contoured appearance and a higher degree of precision.*° The 
evidence from the Royal Tomb suggests neither distinct temporal nor geographical origins for 
these pieces.°’ Rather it displays the knowledgeable use and confident combination of different 
artistic traditions at the same Late Bronze palatial center. 

To illustrate this point, I will briefly mention another group of objects, the scarabs found in 
the Royal Tomb.°* Four out of a total of six scarabs were modified in non-Egyptian ways, name- 
ly, being engraved with Old Syrian motifs — a guilloche (lapis lazuli scarab on gold-ring 
MSH02G-11784) and a cloaked person (amethyst scarab MSH02G-10764) — being encased with- 
in a gold mount (MSH02G-i2261) and being made of amber and integrated into a larger jewelry 
ensemble with many local beads and pendants (girdle MSH02G-i2123). The two unmodified 
pieces (MSH02G-i11012 and MSH02G-i1784) were small, unspecific specimens of possibly 
Levantine manufacture. Thus, most examples of this very traditional funerary related Egyptian 
object type from the Royal Tomb at Qatna were purposefully adapted to local preferences and 
customs — and in this form were obviously preferred to the authentic originals. 

Finally, there are the grave goods made of Baltic amber, a material with very specific visual 
and tactile qualities whose processing has no tradition in the region. Amber first occurred in the 


°6 See the technological analysis by Formigli and Abbado (2011, 195-200 for the larger quiver appliqués and 223— 
24 on a gold plaque from the Royal Tomb similar to the appliqués of the smaller quiver set). The exact matching 
in shape and size of the left and the right facing griffins on the circular griffin plaque (fig. 8c) suggests the use 
of two mirror-inverted matrices. Equally, the symbols in between the griffins and on the surrounding register 
are identical in size and shape and were probably modelled by matrices. Slight differences (e.g. the position of 
the hind legs, beaks) suggest the use of another set of matrices for the griffins on the horizontal plaque (fig. 8a). 
Such a marked difference between a rounded plastic rendering of features on the one hand and raised figures 
with sharp contour lines against a flattened background on the other can be compared to the varied appearance 
of Hittite stone reliefs which led to discussions on temporal or regional reasons for their stylistic differences 
(e.g. the Alaca Héyiik reliefs as distinct from other Hittite stone reliefs; cf. Feldman 2006, 135-36, figs. 68-72). 

*’ Such a marked difference between a rounded plastic rendering of features on the one hand and raised figures 
with sharp contour lines against a flattened background on the other can be compared to the varied appearance 
of Hittite stone reliefs which led to discussions on temporal or regional reasons for their stylistic differences 
(e.g. the Alaca H6yiik reliefs as distinct from other Hittite stone reliefs; cf. Feldman 2006, 135-36, figs. 68-72). 
On the contemporaneity and local manufacture of jewelry and other luxury goods from the main chamber and 
the western side chamber see Rofberger forthcoming a. 

** On cylinder seals and scarabs from the Royal Tomb see Dohmann-Pfalzner and Pfalzner 201 Ib. 
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Aegean at the end of the Middle Helladic period and featured most prominently in Late Hellad- 
ic I-II elite burials.’ The Late Helladic III period saw a wider distribution of amber beads but 
also a drastic reduction in the number of pieces per grave.°? Amber beads in smaller numbers 
were discovered in 14th-13th century B.C.E. elite contexts at Ugarit and Alalah, at Uluburun 
and in some Cypriot and south Levantine sites.” 

Amber finds in the Late Bronze Age Eastern Mediterranean region consist mostly of lenticu- 
lar and oval-shaped beads of various sizes. Such amber beads occur from the Wessex culture 
area throughout central Europe to the Mediterranean.” We may assume that they reached Qatna 
in this already finished state. On the other hand, we observe a so far unparalleled reworking of 
the material into such diverse forms as the above-mentioned lion-headea vessel with a rosette lid 
(fig. 3), as a scarab,” as a very peculiar form of inlaid “buttons”, as a hand fragment® and as 
cylindrical disc beads. The latter are also attested in the Royal Tomb in lapis lazuli and gold. So 
this “new” material with its — at least to our eyes — clear Aegean connotations was naturally inte- 
grated into the local luxury goods production, attesting on the one hand to a high appreciation of 
its visual features and on the other hand to familiarity with its technical properties. 


Conclusion: Political and artistic networks of exchange 


Following anthropologically inspired archaeological research of the last decades, it has become 
commonplace to perceive artifacts as a primary means to communicate, create identity and 
establish relationships. Marian Feldman recently postulated an “international artistic koiné” for 
luxury goods in the Late Bronze Age Eastern Mediterranean which facilitated gift-exchange 
among the rulers of culturally diverse kingdoms and created a visual counterpart for the rhetoric 
of peace and brotherhood among the Great Powers of the Amarna Age.*’ Thus, iconographic and 
stylistic hybridity was, according to Feldman, purposefully developed and used to strengthen an 
imagined political community.°* This conception has been criticized on various points. In partic- 
ular, the discrepancy between the wide geographical extent of the kingdoms which exchanged 
gifts in the Amarna period and the limited distribution of actual “international style” objects to 
the small, politically insignificant Levantine kingdoms has remained a point of concern.” 

At Late Bronze Age Qatna there are very few actual imports but a great variety of objects 
imitating foreign prototypes made in a recognizably local manner, modifying foreign objects 
according to local taste or integrating foreign materials, motifs and styles freely but suitably 
into the local artistic repertoire. Even the wall paintings from the palace are a case in point 
since, according to von Riiden, many details diverge from Aegean originals. So what we 
observe in the Qatna Royal Tomb is an intense aesthetic and technological engagement with the 
“other”, rather than an instance of foreign imports indicative of gift exchange. 

This stands in contrast to the handling of Egyptian objects whose production predates the 
Late Bronze Age ITA destruction horizon of the palace by several decades or even centuries: 
These were imported “originals”, appreciated and probably exhibited as “ancient” and “foreign” 
without significant modification. 


°° Eder 2011, 108. Middle Helladic finds from Shaft Grave Omicron at Mycenae (122), Grave Circle A at Pylos 
(8-9), Late Helladic I-II finds from Mycenae, Shaft Grave IV (1290), V (100+), Kakovatos (510+), Pylos (Tho- 
los IV) and Peristeria (Tholos II: 100?) (Harding and Hughes-Brock 1974, 147-48). 

60 Harding and Hughes-Brock 1974, 149~52. 

61 Mukherjee et al. 2008, 56. 

62 This has led to speculations about direct and indirect contacts and imports from these regions (Maran 2004). 

6 Dohmann-Pfalzner and Pfalzner 2011b, 358—59, fig. 38. 

64 = Pfalzner and Rokberger 2009, 215; RoBberger forthcoming a. 

6 Pfalzner 2011, 179-80, fig. 45. 

 Rofberger 2011, forthcoming a. 

67 Feldman 2006, 16-7. 

68 Feldman 2006, 59-72. 

6? Fischer 2007, 848. 
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Concerning the Late Bronze Age amalgamation of styles and motifs I would argue that we 
need not be dealing with politically motivated artwork aiming at emulation. Rather, the 
observed features are the result of a profound knowledge of foreign arts and crafts developed 
through intense interaction within interpersonal, palace-centered artistic networks.” The mode 
of exchange was not limited to formal, diplomatic exchange of gifts (the cuckoo clocks). It was 
enlivened by an exchange of excellent artists capable of transforming the iconographic ideas of 
their patrons into the visual idioms of their home countries, competently integrating their artis- 
tic background with products of local taste.’ While an influx of foreign arts and crafts is 
already attested in the Middle Bronze Age Levant and mirrored in specific and clearly recog- 
nizable foreign elements of Old Syrian art, it is only in the Late Bronze Age that motifs and 
styles became naturally integrated and suitably transformed within the artistic repertoires — 
indicating an exchange of craftsmen, and not only of objects.” 
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For a discussion of the evidence for palatial workshops in Levantine palaces of the second millennium B.C.E. 
see Luciani 2006 with further references. 

"  D. Bonatz (2002, 72-3) put forward a similar argument concerning the exchange of artists between HattuSa and 
Babylonia, claiming that only the exchange of artists, not prestige goods could have led to the intense process of 
communication necessary for a proper adoption and adaptation of foreign iconographic and stylistic ideas into 
the local repertoire. While the theme and intended message of a work of art were usually dictated by the patron, 
the personal contribution of the Late Bronze Age artist lay in his imaginative implementation using his own 
artistic background and thus heavily influencing the style of the artifact. 

See also M. Kostoula and J. Maran (2012, 214, 217-18) who convincingly argue for the presence of foreign 
(Near Eastern) artisans working in a palace workshop at Late Bronze Age Tiryns. 

” Examples of local artistry displaying a very high degree of non-local iconographic and stylistic knowledge and 
technical skill come from Tell el-Farah (South) and Megiddo. The ivory panels found at Tell el-Farah (South), 
dating to the late 13th and early 12th centuries B.C.E., were probably made by local artists masterfully follow- 
ing Egyptian prototypes in theme, motif and style, while adding some non-Egyptian, i.e. local and even Aegean 
elements (Fischer 2011, 197-98). Fischer argues for an equally strong, so-far unrecognized integration of for- 
eign (Aegean, Levantine) influence in Egyptian artistry (Fischer 2011, 199-200). While she considers two con- 
temporary ivory panels from Megiddo products of Levantine workmanship converting Egyptian motifs to local 
manner, she claims Egyptian workmanship for the so-called marriage vase of Niqmaddu II from Ugarit, depict- 
ing the local ruler and his wife according to Egyptian conventions for “Syrians” (Fischer 2011, 87—8, 205, figs. 
42-3, 35). I would suggest that the famous Metsamor seal of Kurigalzu (Collon 2011) might have been the prod- 
uct of Egyptian (or Levantine) workmanship trying to suit Kassite taste while being strongly rooted in Egyptian 
conventions for depicting foreigners. 
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the foreign tribute scene (after Davies 1943 vol. II, pl. XXJ and XXII). 
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© Qatna-Projekt der Universitat Tiibingen, LANES). 


Fig. 4: Golden rosette inlaid with lapis lazuli and carnelian from Royal Tomb Qatna (MSH02G-i1150; diameter 
6.9 cm) (photo: K. Wita, © Qatna-Projekt der Universitat Tubingen, [ANES). 


Fig. 5: Hybrid vessels and tusk-shaped bottle from Syria as depicted on 19th Dynasty temple at Thebes. The objects 
display a mixture of iconographic elements considered typical by the Egyptian artist for Syrian prestige goods 
(after Davies 1930, fig. 6). 


Fig. 6: Reconstructed plan of the Royal Palace at Qatna (© Qatna-Projekt der Universitat Tubingen, [ANES). 


Fig. 7a—c: Goldfoil-on-silversheet appliqués for larger quiver from the Royal Tomb of Qatna: MSH02G-i1588+89 
(length: 17.8 cm); MSH02G-i1091 (height 16.0 cm) and MSHO02G-11578 (preserved width 5.5 cm) (photos: K. Wita, 
© Qatna-Projekt der Universitat Tiibingen, IANES). 


Fig. 8a—c: Goldsheet appliqués for smaller quiver from the Royal Tomb of Qatna: MSH02G-10762 (height 4.7 cm), 
MSH02G-i0765 (height 5.6 cm), and MSH02G-11087 (diameter 6.5 cm) (photos: K. Wita, © Qatna-Projekt der Uni- 
versitat Tiibingen, [ANES). 


Fig. 9a~—d: Hittite sealings depicting antithetic pairs of griffins and narrow registers with rosettes and Anatolian 
hieroglyphic symbols for good luck. While sealings a—b date to the 15th or early {4th century B.C.E., c—d date to 
the 13th century B.C.E. (Beran 1967, pl. IJ, cat. 130; Boehmer and Giiterbock 1987, fig. 41; Herbordt 2005, pl. 27, 
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Fig. 10: Bronze bowl from north-Anatolian Kastamonu (after K. Emre and A. Cinaroglu 1993, fig. 23). 
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Abstract: Despite the widespread idea that the Hittite kings forbid diplomatic contacts between their subordinates 
and other kingdoms, it is possible to show that the prohibition of cultivating diplomatic relations was actually 
restricted to Hatti’s enemies, while contacts with countries which were at peace with Hatti were not only allowed 
but likely also encouraged. The examples of Ugarit, Amurru, Carchemish and Aleppo demonstrate that the diplo- 
matic contacts of Hatti’s Syrian vassals indeed conformed to the relations maintained by their overlord with the oth- 
er Great Powers and that, despite the security problems that seem often to have troubled the trade routes, the Syrian 
kingdoms were always ready — if not eager — to exploit Hatti’s alliances both on the regional and supra-regional 
levels. 
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Introductory remarks 


In order to appreciate and contextualize the international relations of Hatti’s Syrian vassals, it is 
useful to start by defining the limits within which they were allowed to carry out foreign poli- 
tics. In the secondary literature, the idea that Hittite subordinates were generally forbidden to 
have diplomatic contacts with other kingdoms is widespread.' However, such a prohibition is 
actually attested in only few Hittite documents and with very specific restrictions. For instance, 
in the Middle Hittite treaty between Tudhaliya I/II and Suna83ura of Kizzuwatna it is stated 
that: 


“SunasSura must not send his messenger to the ruler of Hurri, and he must not allow the messenger of 
the land of Hurri into his land” (CTH 41.1.2.A 1v 28-31, after Beckman 1999a, 24). 


The treaty was concluded when Kizzuwatna, previously a Hurrian vassal, entered the Hittite 
sphere of influence. It is therefore not surprising that Suna’8ura was forbidden to entertain dip- 
lomatic contacts with his former overlord, who at that time was also Hatti’s main rival for con- 
trol over southeastern Anatolia and northern Syria. 

Another example dating to the Middle Hittite period is provided by the text known in the 
secondary literature as the “Indictment of Madduwatta’, which contains lengthy quotations 
from treaty provisions that had been put under oath for Madduwatta. Among them we find the 
following clause: 


“You shall not [send] (someone) [on a mission to] Attarissiya. If Attarisstya sen[ds] (someone) on a 
mission to you, seize the messenger and [send] him to the father [of My Majesty]. You shall not [con- 
ceal the matter about which] he writes [to you], but write about it scrupulously to the father of My 


| See, e.g., Beckman 1999a, 3: “Provisions. These stipulations naturally vary greatly from text to text, but the pri- 
mary duties imposed upon almost all vassals are (...) the renouncing of all independent foreign diplomatic con- 
tacts”; Haas 2006, 87: “Zu den Vertragsbestimmungen gehoren (...) der Verzicht auf eine eigene AuBenpolitik”; 
Wilhelm 2011, 48: “Unter den Vertragsbestimmungen am wichtigsten ist die Verpflichtung zur Loyalitat 
gegentiber dem GroBkénig. Sie schlieB&t den Verzicht auf eine selbstandige AuBenpolitik ein und kann kasuis- 
tisch breit entfaltet werden.” 
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Majesty. You shall not dispatch [the messenger] back to [Attarissiya] on your own authority” 
(CTH 147 obv. 39-41, after Beckman et al. 2011, 77). 


As in the SunaS8ura treaty, this is not a general interdiction of contacts with other countries but 
only with a specific king, Attarissiya, identified in the text as the “ruler of Ahhiya”, against 
whom the Hittite king had earlier fought in western Anatolia. 

The later treaty between MurSili II and Tuppi-TesSup of Amurru also contains a similar pro- 
vision, which is missing in the treaties with the other Syrian vassals: 


“And while the King of Egypt [is hostile to My Majesty you] secretly [send] your messenger to him, 
[or you become hostile] to the King of Hatti [and cast] off the authority of the King of Hatti, becom- 
ing a subject of the King of Egypt, you, Tuppi-TeSSup, will transgress the oath” (CTH 62.1LA, KBo 
22.39 114-9’, after Beckman 1999a, 60). 


As in the previous cases, the prohibition is restricted to one specific country, Egypt, and can be 
easily explained against the historical background to the issuing of this treaty: Amurru was the 
most important buffer state between Hatti and Egypt, which were in strained relations at the 
time when the treaty was concluded in the years following the rebellion of the Hittite Syrian 
vassals supported by Egypt.’ 

Finally, there is the famous commercial embargo against Assyria imposed by Tudhaliya IV 
on SauSgamuwa, king of Amurru: 


“Since the king of Assyria is My Majesty’s enemy, he shall be your enemy. Your merchant shall not 
go to Assyria, and you shall not allow his merchant into your land. He shall not pass through your 
land. But if he comes into your land, seize him and send him off to My Majesty. This matter [shall be 
placed] under [oath] for you” (CTH 105.A iv 12-18, after Beckman 1999a, 106). 


The treaty was probably issued before the battle of Nihriya between Hittites and Assyrians at 
the beginning of Tukulti-Ninurta I’s reign, when Assyria’s expansionist aims led to open con- 
flict with Hatti for control over southeastern Anatolia, and the trade interdiction should be seen 
as part of Hittite efforts to damage the enemy. It should be recalled here that the Sau’gamuwa 
treaty is an exception among the Hittite treaties, which usually do not include provisions about 
trade and commerce. 

With the exception of these very specific cases, the Hittite vassals had to adapt their foreign 
politics to a much more generically formulated provision, establishing that they should be at 
peace with the “allied countries” and hostile to Hatti’s enemies.* Expected behavior towards an 
“allied country” is not defined in the Hittite treaties, but can be assumed to have been the oppo- 
site of the expected behavior towards an enemy. This is described, for instance, in the excerpts of 
a Middle Hittite treaty for the men of Pabhuwa preserved in the so-called “Indictment of Mita”: 


“Whoever is an enemy of My Majesty shall be an enemy of the men of Pahhuwa. [They will not send 
a messenger] to the enemy, nor will they allow a messenger of the enemy into their gate. Whatever 
enemy sends a messenger to them, [they will arrest] his [messenger] and send him to My Majesty. 
They shall not turn him back on their own authority. Whatever word he [writes] to them, they will 
write that word straightaway’ to My Majesty. They will not distort them.” (CTH 146 rev. 21-24, after 
Beckman 1999a, 163-64). 


If this was the expected behavior towards an enemy, it can be assumed that the expected behav- 
ior towards a friend foresaw the regular exchange of messages and goods, supporting the suppo- 
sition that the prohibition of cultivating diplomatic relations was restricted to Hatti’s enemies, 
while contacts with countries which were at peace with Hatti were not only allowed but likely 
also encouraged. 


* Del Monte 1985; Devecchi and Miller 2011, 142. 

3 On this embargo and its historical context see Devecchi 2010 and R. Jung’s contribution in the present volume. 

4 See e.g. the treaty between Suppiluliuma I and Tette of Nuha8&Se (itti salmiva li salim itti "xtr®* li nakir, 
CTH 53.A ii 6). 
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The international relations of Hatti’s Syrian vassals therefore depended very much on the 
ups and downs of the relations maintained by their overlord with the other Great Powers, and in 
general one can see that the diplomatic contacts of Hatti’s Syrian vassals conformed to Hatti’s 
alliances. In particular, it will be shown that there is no certain evidence at present for the 
assumed. treacherous behavior of Ugarit at the time of the Syrian rebellion during Mur§ili’s 
reign and of Amurru at the time of the diplomatic mission to Assur in the middle of the 
13th century, since it is possible to posit a peaceful “international context” for each of the dubi- 
ous cases. The sources indicate that, despite the security problems that seem often to have trou- 
bled the trade routes, the Syrian kingdoms were always ready — if not eager — to exploit Hatti’s 
friendly relations with Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia. There is no evidence io suggest that Hatti 
ever tried to hamper these contacts in peaceful times. 

The following overview of attested contacts between Hatti’s Syrian vassals and other king- 
doms will be limited to Ugarit, Amurru, Carchemish (together with Emar) and Aleppo, since 
information on the role played by other vassals such as Mukis, NuhaSse and Qades is extremely 
poor. 


Ugarit 


Among the Syrian kingdoms, the international relations of Ugarit during the Late Bronze Age 
are the best known.° Information on its role in the regional and supra-regional network derives 
almost exclusively from the discovery of the Ugarit archives,°® where both syllabic and alphabet- 
ic sources provide evidence for the intense contacts maintained by the coastal kingdom with its 
neighbors as well as with more distant courts. The Hittite sources, on the other hand, contribute 
very little to our knowledge on this topic: the few references to Ugarit in the Hittite texts’ do not 
help much in reconstructing the history of its relationship with Hatti, and even less in recon- 
structing its political and commercial role both on the regional and supra-regional levels. The 
only exception is HattuSili HI’s letter to KadaSman-Enlil II, which contains Hattusili’s oft-cited 
reply to the Babylonian king’s complaints about the murder of Babylonian merchants in Amur- 
ru and Ugarit: the Hittite king objects that such a crime would be highly unlikely in Hittite ter- 
ritory, where killing is avoided even as a punishment for murderers, and he rhetorically asks: 
‘Would those who do not kill a malefactor kill a merchant?” (KBo 1.10+ rev. 23). This passage 
tells us solely that Babylonian merchants were travelling as far as Ugarit and that they could be 
robbed and murdered there, which is in itself quite interesting but does not add much to our 
understanding of Ugarit’s political and commercial activities. 

From the sources it seems clear that Ugarit’s importance consisted mainly in its economic 
and commercial rather than its military power. Many of the letters, edicts and juridical docu- 
ments issued both by the Hittite great kings and by the kings of Carchemish found at Ugarit 
deal with issues variously related to trade: from judicial actions to be undertaken in the case of 
the murder of merchants, to the status of Anatolian merchants in Ugarit, to requests for goods, 
etc. Ugarit functioned as a maritime harbor for Carchemish® and also cultivated intense contacts 
with Cyprus, which was an interesting business partner especially because of its copper sup- 
plies. 


> See the detailed overview provided by Singer 1999. 

6 Ugarit is in general seldom mentioned in sources others than those recovered in Ugarit itself. It is therefore 
worth mentioning that deliveries of beer to people from Ugarit are attested in the still unpublished texts from 
Tell Hamidiya, possibly to be identified with Mittanian Taidu (Kessler 2014, 39). 

7 Ugarit is attested in the Hittite archives only in the following handful of texts: KBo 1.10+: letter of HattuSili LI 
to KadaSman-Enlil II (CTH 172); KBo 16.39+: fragment of a historical text (CTH 215); KUB 26.66: inventory 
of metals, tools and weapons (CTH 242); KUB 42.84: acknowledgment of receipt (CTH 247); KUB 15.35+ and 
K Bo 35.170: ritual for IStar of Nineveh (CTH 716); KUB 15.34: evocation ritual (CTH 483). 

8 Cf. RS 34.147, a list of ships of Carchemish that need to be unrigged. 
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On the regional level, Amurru seems to be the Hittite vassal with which Ugarit maintained 
the most intense contacts. The tight bonds established between the two kingdoms during the 
Amarna Age’ are confirmed during the 13th century by means of two interdynastic marriages 
which contributed to strengthening the military alliance and the commercial and cultural 
contacts between Ugarit and Amurru. Ugarit’s merchants also established profitable business 
relations with their colleagues in Emar, as we know from a dossier of letters from the 
’Urténu archive.'® Interestingly enough, though, Ugarit is completely absent also in the Emar 
texts. 

As for the Great Powers, relations with Egypt are surely the best documented. There is in 
fact rich evidence for direct contacts between Ugarit and the pharaoh’s court!'' as well as several 
letters sent to Ugarit by the kings of Phoenician harbors under Egyptian control, such as Beirut, 
Byblos, Sidon, and Tyre.'? This is also confirmed by the presence at Ugarit of objects inscribed 
with Egyptian hieroglyphs, among which the most notable examples bear the royal cartouche of 
Ramesses II.'? The great bulk of evidence for intense exchange with Egypt and the Egyptian 
vassals indeed dates to the second half of the 13th century, the age of the so-called Pax Hethiti- 
ca which followed the peace treaty between Hatti and Egypt. During this time, Egypt could be 
counted among Hatti’s allies. The only possible indications for earlier contacts between Ugarit 
and Egypt are an ivory piece of Smenkhkare'’ and a travertine vase bearing the name of 
Horemheb (RS 17.420+17.421).° The latter has traditionally been interpreted as evidence that 
the coastal kingdom was plotting against Hatti at the time of the Egyptian-supported rebellion 
of the Syrian vassals during the reign of MurSili II. This interpretation can now be revised 
based on the evidence provided by the recently joined Hittite tablet KBo 3.3++ (CTH 63.A, Dic- 
tate of MurSili II to Tuppi-TeSSup’s Syrian Antagonists): here one can read that sometime after 
his 12th—13th years of reign, the Hittite king MurSili II was considering the possibility of con- 
cluding peace with Egypt. It has been suggested that Horemheb would have been the most like- 
ly Egyptian partner with whom the treaty could have been concluded."® Thus, far from being 
evidence of Ugarit’s treacherous behavior, Horemheb’s travertine vase could rather be an indi- 
cation that Hatti and Egypt were at peace during at least a part of Horemheb’s reign and that 
Ugarit was naturally exploiting this favorable situation. 

That Ugarit’s importance consisted mainly in tts economic and commercial rather than in its 
military power is confirmed by an edict, probably issued by Tudhaliya IV, which allowed Ugarit 
to contribute gold rather than soldiers to Hittite efforts in the war against Assyria (RS 17.59). 
Here, one should also mention a famous letter from an Assyrian king, who could have been 
either Salmaneser I or Tukulti-Ninurta I, to [biranu, king of Ugarit (RS 34.165), reporting on an 
Assyrian victory against the Hittites.'’ Ugarit’s reaction to this clear overture for cooperation by 
the Assyrian king is unknown. It is thus impossible to say whether the Syrian vassal also 
remained loyal to its overlord in this case and followed the rule of being an enemy towards all 
of Hatti’s enemies. 

Ugarit’s involvement in the international events of its day is finally also attested in the letter 
RS 23.025, in which a certain Ili-hamadi from Dur-Adad informs the “Overseer of the Land”, a 


> Cf. the treaty between Niqmaddu of Ugarit and Aziru of Amurru (RS 19.68); see Singer 1999, 627-29 for the 
historical context and Schwemer 2005 for a recent translation. 

10 Arnaud 199la, 65-78. See McGeough and Pruzsinszky — Solans in this volume. 

'! See the letters from Egypt (Lackenbacher 2001 and Arnaud 2001, 278-79) and the letters of ‘Ammistamru, 
‘Ammu-rapi’ and another king of Ugarit, whose name is lost, to the Egyptian king (Pardee 2002b, 98—9). 

12 Nougayrol 1955, 9 and 12; Arnaud 1991b, Arnaud 1992; Arnaud 2001, 264-78; Pardee 2002a, 93-4. 

See Lagarce 2008 for a catalogue of the objects with Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

'*  Gabolde 2012. 

5 Lagarce 2008, 268—69, 274-75. 

6 ~Devecchi and Miller 2011, 145~—46. 

‘7 Edition by Lackenbacher 1991, 90-100. This event is usually identified with the battle of Nihriya (see Singer 
1999 with previous literature and Banyai 2011). 
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Hittite high official, that “the King of Kardunias 1s not dead” (RS 23.025 12°-13’).* It is likely 
that this document refers to the hectic exchange of information that followed one of the most 
famous political events of the Late Bronze Age, namely Tukuiti-Ninurta I’s victory over Baby- 
lonia and the capture of KaStiliaSu IV. 


Amurru 


The other Hittite Syrian vassal whose activities on the international scene are rather well attest- 
ed is Amurru. The documentary situation for Amurru is diametrically opposite to that of 
Ugarit, since the archives of this Syrian kingdom have not been discovered so far. Nonetheless, 
a fairly large number of documents (including treaties, historical compositions, and letters) 
recovered at HattuSa and Ugarit allow us to reconstruct, often in a quite detailed way, relations 
with its Hittite overlord and sometimes also with other kingdoms.” 

An important difference between the roles of Ugarit and Amurru emerges from the analysis 
of the extant sources: while Ugarit’s main role within the Hittite empire seems to have been 
linked to its function as a hub for international trade, there is very little information on Amurru 
as a trade center.*? The Hittite sources place greater emphasis on Amurru’s political and mili- 
tary importance, which can be ascribed to its location at the border between Hatti and Egypt. Its 
shifting of alliances would therefore be decisive for the political balance between the two Great 
Powers. Since its annexation to Hatti at the end of the Amarna Age, Amurru remained loyal to 
its new overlord until the reign of Muwattalli II, when it defected to Egypt.*! Amurru’s defec- 
tion was punished by Muwattalli with the replacement of the then king of Amurru, BenteSina, 
with a presumably more reliable ruler. But soon thereafter BenteSina was restored to the throne 
by HattuSili III. At this time Amurru’s importance in the hierarchy of the Hittite empire rose 
dramatically. Two interdynastic marriages were concluded: one between a Hittite princess and 
BenteSina and the other between a daughter of BenteSina and a son of HattuSili III. BenteSina 
was to be the only Syrian vassal summoned as a witness to the treaty between Tudhaliya IV 
and Kuruntiya of Tarhunta88a, the famous Bronze Tablet. It has even been suggested that at this 
time the king of Amurru was accorded a role as intermediary in the extradition of fugitives who 
had fled from Hatti to Egypt,”* but this assumption is based solely on the restoration of a frag- 
mentary passage of the Akkadian version of the treaty between HattuSili III and Ramses II,” 
and thus cannot be considered historically reliable.” 

BenteSina at least once more became the cause of worries for the Hittites internationally: we 
learn, in fact, from the letter addressed by Hattusili HI to KadaSman-Enlil (K Bo 1.10+), already 
mentioned, that the king of Amurru had to respond to the accusation of having cursed the land 
of Kardunias, an act that he justifies by accusing the Babylonians of owing him three talents of 
silver. 


‘8 The letter is edited and discussed by Arnaud 2003, 1-12. On the “Overseer of the Land” (LU UGULA KALAM.MA) 
see Beckman 1992, 45. RGTC 5, 87 localizes Dur-Adad in northern Babylonia, in the vicinity of Nippur. 

1) See the overview by Singer 1991. 

20 See for instance the above-mentioned trade embargo imposed by Tudhaliya [V on Amurru. 

21 According to the historical prologue of the treaty between Tudhaliya IV and SauSgamuwa of Amurru, the latest 
treaty between Hatti and Amurru, at that time “the men of Amurru committed an offense against him 
(= Muwattalli I), informing him as follows: ““We were voluntary subjects. Now we are no longer subjects”. And 
they went over to the King of Egypt. Then My Majesty’s uncle Muwattalli and the King of Egypt fought over 
the men of Amurru. Muwattalli defeated him, destroyed the land of Amurru by the force of arms, and subjugat- 
ed it.” (CTH 105.A i 30-39, Beckman 1999, 105). This is one of the very few references to the famous battle of 
QadeS recorded in Hittite texts. 

22 Beckman 1999b, ISI. 

23 Fdel 1997, 9 and 48, followed by Beckman i999a, 99. 

24 See the remarks by Liverani 1999-2000, 342. 
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Finally, a very interesting addition to our knowledge of Amurru’s international contacts 
comes from the archives of the Assyrian provincial center of Harbe, modern Tell Khuera in 
northeastern Syria. Among the documents recovered at Harbe, which date to the reign of 
Tukulti-Ninurta [, there are six “letter orders” of the Grand Vizier Salmanu-muSab$i dealing with 
the supply of diplomats from Hatti, Amurru and Sidon (the latter probably as a representative of 
the pharaoh), who were on their way to Assur with messages and gifts for the Assyrian king.” 
On the basis of these letters, Jakob suggested that the messengers all might have been travelling 
to Assur in the eponymate of Ninu’ayu to inguire about the victory over Babylon and the capture 
of KaStiliaSu IV, a historical event that upset the international order and was surely followed with 
great interest by the other Near Eastern kings.*° While Jakob finds the presence of Hittite and 
Egyptian envoys at the Assyrian court unproblematic, he interprets Amurru’s diplomatic mission 
as an indication of suspicious activity by the Syrian kingdom, since the dispatch of messengers 
and gifts to Assur would have infringed on the prohibition of maintaining an independent foreign 
policy imposed by the Hittite kings on their vassals.*’ As has been shown at the beginning of this 
paper, though, contacts with other kingdoms were forbidden only if they were enemies, and 
Assyria was clearly not regarded as an enemy at this time. The very fact that a Hittite diplomat 
was also on his way to Assur demonstrates that the two kingdoms were at peace, and this auto- 
matically meant that Amurru could maintain peaceful relations with Assyria as well. 


Carchemish (and Emar) 


While Carchemish’s role as leading power in Syria and delegate for Syrian affairs is well attest- 
ed (once again thanks mainly to the Ugarit archives),”* little evidence is available on its interna- 
tional contacts with the Great Powers of the time. 

Thanks to some letters recovered in the archives of Duir-Katlimmu, modern Tell Sheikh 
Hamad in eastern Syria,”? we know that in the second half of the 13th century Carchemish was 
trading directly with Assyria. According to these texts, the main products exported by the mer- 
chants of the king of Carchemish, who suffered a robbery in the area of Harbe as they were 
travelling eastward, were linen garments or fabrics. Assyrians also occur quite often in the 
Emar texts, which are our main source of information on the commercial contacts of the Middle 
Euphrates region at this time, but this will be dealt with in more detail in the contribution by 
R. Pruzsinszky and B. Solans. 

Direct contacts between Carchemish and Babylonia are attested in a still unpublished letter 
sent by Ini-Te&’up to the Kassite king Sagarakt{i-Suria3], in which security problems on the 
roads leading from Babylon to Hatti are discussed.*° Despite these difficulties, trade between 
Babylon and the Middle Euphrates continued also in later times: Cohen and Singer reconstruct- 
ed a dossier of texts from Emar and Ugarit relating to the activities of a Babylonian group of 
merchants whose activities date to the first decades of the 12th century. One of the texts 
(Emar 26) is in fact dated to the 2nd year of Meli-Sipak, and the authors suggest that the chron- 
ological horizon of the whole dossier should not have been very different.*! Another text from 
Emar could perhaps be connected to Tukulti-Ninurta I’s victory over Babylonia and the capture 
of KaStiliaSu [V. The letter Emar 262 was sent by the “Overseer of the Land’, who urges his 
correspondents to take good care of the “messenger of Kardunias”, who is expected to arrive at 
Emar and probably would have continued towards HattuSa or Carchemish. 


> Jakob 2009, 59-68. 

*6 Jakob 2003 and Jakob 2009, 9-10. 

7 “Damit hatte Amurru aber gegen das Prinzip verstoBen, wonach es einem Vasallen itiblicherweise nicht 
gestattet war, eine eigene AuBenpolitik zu betreiben” (Jakob 2003, 110). 

*8 Klengel 2002. 

9 Cancik-Kirschbaum 1996, 94-106 and 117-28. 

Singer 1999, 652 with previous literature. 

*! See Cohen and Singer 2006. 
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Finally, one would also assume diplomatic contacts between Carchemish and Egypt, but for 
the moment all we have in favor of this hypothesis is an ostrakon from the Valley of the Kings 
with a hieratic “model letter” of Ini-TeSSup of Carchemish to the pharaoh.” To this, one should 
add that Egypt never appears in the Emar texts. 


Aleppo 


The Late Bronze Age documents deliver exceptionally few references to Aleppo’s political, 
legal, and economic role in the regional and international scene. In the document known as 
“MurSil’s Dictate to Tuppi-TeSSub’s Antagonists” (CTH 63), MurSili II instructs the vassals 
involved in the lawsuit to refer to the “Priest”, 1.e. the king of Aleppo, in case some judicial mat- 
ter arises. However, neither the legal documents nor the correspondence from Ugarit and Emar, 
which are otherwise the main sources for Syria at this time, refer to the court of Aleppo as a 
center of Hittite administration.** Aleppo is listed among the Hittite allies who fought on the 
side of Muwattalli II on the occasion of the battle of QadeS, but because of the general lack of 
information on the kingdom during the 13th century, it has been assumed that after the death of 
Talmi-Sarruma, the last relatively well known king, Aleppo was directly subordinated to 
Carchemish and stopped playing a prominent role in the political history of the region.** 

The kingdom might therefore have been virtually ignored for the purpose of this paper, had 
not the mention of the king of Aleppo in two newly published letters from Tell Nebi Mend, 
ancient Qade8,*° provided a welcome addition to this scanty documentation. These texts are 
important because, depending on how they are dated, our understanding of Aleppo’s regional 
role might have to be slightly revised. The first letter (TNM 033) is especially interesting 
because it reports on the enthronement of a king of Aleppo, while the second (TNM 055+058) 
deals with the mobilization of Hittite troops at QadeS. The name of the king of Aleppo is not 
mentioned, but the chronological horizon is provided by the name of the addressee of the first 
letter, Niqmaddu, to be identified with the homonymous king of QadeS appointed by MurSili II 
in his 9th year. Since, however, the length of Niqmaddu’s reign is unknown, the dating and the 
historical context of these texts has been debated. Alan Millard, the texts’ editor, identifies the 
king of Aleppo of the first letter with Talmi-Sarruma and suggests that this document should be 
dated to the time when Talmi-Sarruma was appointed king of Aleppo, in MurSili II’s 9th regnal 
year or soon after, towards the end of the 14th century. He does not comment on the dating of 
the second letter, but further states that “on the principle that most objects found in a ruined 
building belong to the last decades of its occupation, the tablets point to a date for the destruc- 
tion of the building in which they were found either in Sety’s attack, or some 15 years later, fol- 
lowing the Battle of Qadesh in 1275 BC.’** Itamar Singer instead identifies the king of Aleppo 
of the first letter with Halpa-ziti, the only post-Talmi-Sarruma ruler of Aleppo presently known, 
who “may have ascended the throne either towards the end of Muwattalli’s reign or sometime 
thereafter’.*’ According to Singer’s proposal both letters would therefore date to the first half of 
the 13th century. This would make them even more valuable as historical sources, since they 
would be the only documents attesting to the involvement of Aleppo in Syrian affairs after the 
reign of Talmi-Sarruma, the last ruler whose activity is surely documented. 


2 Breyer 2010, 281. 

33. RS 17.232, the only legal document from Ugarit which has usually been interpreted as evidence for Aleppo’s 
jurisdiction in Syrian affairs, has been reanalyzed by d’Alfonso. He has convincingly shown that the reading of 
the name Talmi-Sarruma as the authority who judged the lawsuit is erroneous, and that therefore no direct evi- 
dence remains for the jurisdiction of the kings of Aleppo (d’Alfonso 2008, 162—64). 

4 Klengel 1992, 130-31; Klengel 1997, 365. 

95 Millard 2010. 

36° Millard 2010, 234-35. 

7 Singer 2011, 165. 
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The main problem with both Millard’s and Singer’s hypothesis seems to be the archaeologi- 
cal context where the tablets were found. According to the preliminary reports, they were 
recovered in a destruction level which “dates on the ceramic evidence (...) to within the second 
half of the 14th century”.** This would fit with Millard’s identification of the king of Aleppo in 
the first letter with Talmi-Sarruma, but what about the second letter? We saw that the mention 
of Niqmaddu of QadeS provides the terminus post quem of MursSili’s 9th year, while the archae- 
ological context would set the terminus ante quem ca. at the end of the 14th century. Is there a 
possible historical context for the mobilization of Hittite troops in the area of Qades within this 
rather short time span? One can positively answer this question by placing the events recalled in 
both letters in the years immediately following the Egyptian-supported rebellion of Hatti’s Syri- 
an vassals which started in Mursili’s 7th year and was put down in his 9th year. We know in 
fact that Hatti and Egypt were still on strained terms when the subjugation treaty between 
Mursili IT and Tuppi-TeSSup of Amurru was signed, around Mursili’s 12th—13th years of reign.°’ 
At this time, Egypt was still regarded as an enemy and a potential threat to Hittite territories in 
Syria, as shown by the previously mentioned treaty passage where Tuppi-TeSSup is explicitly 
forbidden to establish secret contacts with Egypt or to leave the Hittite camp for the Egyptian 
side. This would provide a fitting context for the mobilization of Hittite troops in the area of 
QadesS mentioned in the second letter at the end of the 14th century, in accordance with the 
archaeological data. 

If this reconstruction and the dating of both Qade& letters, TNM 033 and TNM 055+058, at 
the end of the 14th century are correct, we would once again be left with no evidence for a 
prominent role of Aleppo during the 13th century B.C.E., either on the regional or on the supra- 
regional level. 
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Egypt and its External Relations 





Laurent Bavay 


Abstract: Beside official inscriptions on royal and divine monuments, pottery provides a major source of informa- 
tion on Egypt’s foreign relations during the Late Bronze Age. In particular, the interdisciplinary study of transport 
amphorae has proven especially successful in reconstructing the economic system behind the import of Levantine 
products in Egypt. Geochemical analyses of Canaanite amphorae fabrics from Memphis and Amarna demonstrated 
the existence and geographical provenance of different groups within this category of imported vessels. These 
groups can be related to the hieratic inscriptions (so-called “jar dockets”) preserved on many amphorae from the 
site of Deir el-Medina in the Theban necropolis, mentioning dates in regnal years, the products contained in the jar, 
the producer (usually an estate) and other details about the production. It is also possible to identify the jar sealings 
associated with these Canaanite transport amphorae. These are made of a specific clay and some bear impressions 
of Egyptian royal institutions such as the temple of Sety | in Abydos and the Ramesseum. Brought together, these 
different sources provide a detailed image of imports strictly controlled by the Egyptian royal administration. 


Keywords: Canaanite jars, Deir el-Medina, pottery fabrics, jar dockets, jar sealings, New Kingdom economy 


Our historical reconstruction of the interactions between Egypt and its Near Eastern neighbors 
during the Late Bronze Age largely relies on written documents, such as the annals of Thut- 
mose II] or the Amarna diplomatic correspondence, reflecting an official, royal perspective. 

Archaeology provides a wider range of evidence, perhaps with a lesser bias. Research car- 
ried out during the last decades has contributed to a renewed approach to these contacts, nota- 
bly addressing the transfers of technology in textiles or glass production. ' 

Pottery containers used to transport and store commodities also represent a unique source of 
information on the circulation of goods from the Levant to Egypt during the New Kingdom. 
Combining fabric analyses of the jars, the study of hieratic dockets and jar sealings, archaeolog- 
ical contexts and representations in Egyptian tombs and temples, it is possible to propose a fair- 
ly detailed reconstruction of the economic system behind these imports, from the production 
estates to the final user. 

This contribution draws from an ongoing research program on the largely unpublished, 
inscribed pottery material from Deir el-Medina, the settlement of the workmen community in 
charge of the construction and decoration of the royal tombs in the Theban necropolis.’ 


Canaanite jars: products and provenances 


Canaanite jars are relatively abundant on most New Kingdom sites in Egypt and Nubia 
(fig. la—b). Our knowledge of these storage vessels imported from the Syro-Palestinian region 
has seen dramatic advances in recent years thanks to a major multidisciplinary project led by 


! — A.o. Nicholson 2007; Tata 2012. 

2 For a preliminary presentation, see Bavay et al. 2000 and Tallet 2003. The project is conducted by Pierre Tallet 
(Université de Paris-IV Sorbonne), Sylvie Marchand (IFAO) and the author, on behalf of the Institut frangais 
d’Archéologie orientale. The study of the Canaanite jars is carried out in collaboration with Janine D. Bourriau 
(MacDonald Institute, Cambridge). 
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Fig. la—b: Canaanite jar from Deir el-Medina Tomb 1455 


M. Serpico, J.D. Bourriau, Y. Goren and L.M. Smith? Based on samples from Memphis and 
Amarna, these authors developed a detailed fabric typology, using low-power binocular micros- 
copy and thin-section petrography, complemented by chemical analysis. The procedure resulted 
in the definition of six major fabric groups, each comprising a number of subgroups. The prove- 
nance of these fabric groups could then be determined on the basis of comparisons with the 
local geology of the Syro-Palestinian region and archaeological sherds securely identified as 
local production. The results can be summarized as follows’ (fig. 2): 

— The origin of Canaanite jars belonging to fabric Group 1 is most probably situated 
around the seaward opening of the Jezreel valley, approximately between Haifa and 
Akko; 

— Group 2 probably originates from the coastal plain in the Carmel region, possibly extend- 
ing south to Yavneh Yam; 

— The provenance of Group 3 would be restricted to the Akkar plain, including the region 
immediately north of the Nahr el-Kebir, in the present-day Lebanon-Syria border area; 

— Group 4 has a likely provenance in the area extending from the Syrian coast north of Lat- 
takia to the Iskenderun bay in Turkey, thereby including the city of Ras Shamra/Ugarit 
and its port of Minet el-Beida. 

— Group 5 has a larger origin, corresponding to the entire Lebanese coastal plain; 

— Initially considered as a subgroup of Group 4, fabric Group 6 probably originates from 
the southern coast of Cyprus. 

This provenance study was complemented by the study of the hieratic inscriptions written on 
the body of the jars. These jar dockets, originally intended for administrative purpose, provide 
informations such as production dates, the products transported and names of agents involved 
in the transport.> The study by M. Serpico et al. also included chemical analyses of the residues 
sometimes adhering to the surface of the jar or adsorbed in its walls. The results revealed evi- 


> For the principal reports on the “Canaanite Amphorae Project”, see Smith et al. 2000; Bourriau et al. 2001; Ser- 
pico et al. 2003; Smith et al. 2004. 

* For the results presented here, see Smith et al. 2004. 

> Cf. Tallet 1998a, 1998b and 2003. 
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Fig. 2: Geographical origin of Fabric Groups | to 6 


dent relations between certain 
products and fabric groups, thereby 
providing precise identifications of 
the provenance of these commodi- 
ties. 

Canaanite jars from Memphis 
and Amarna belonging to Group | 
and Group 2 are clearly associated 
with a product named sntr, usually 
translated as “incense” and identi- 
fled by residue analysis as pistacia 
resin.© Honey appears as a second 
product from this region south of 
the present-day Lebanese border. 
As noted by D. Aston,’ it is not sur- 
prising to find honey among the 
imports since the annals of Thut- 
mose III mention honey and snr as 
products obtained from the same 
places. Another commodity is nhh- 
oil, probably olive oil,® associated 
with Group 4 and Group 5 corre- 
sponding to modern Lebanon and 





Syria. 

Deir el-Medina offers an exceptional opportunity to complement the results of this pioneer- 
ing study. The excavation of the site by Bernard Bruyeére between 1922 and 1951 produced a 
total of ca. 2000 jar dockets, most of them unpublished.’ While the majority of these documents 
concern wine, written on Egyptian Marl D/F amphorae, some 320 jar dockets are inscribed on 
Canaanite jars, thereby increasing considerably the number of inscriptions associated with 
those imported vessels. 

Although still a work in progress, the identification of the fabric group'® combined with the 
information of the jar dockets largely confirm the conclusions of the Memphis-Amarna corpus. 
The association of pistacia resin with fabric Group | (and to a lesser extent Group 2) is obvious, 
from the inscriptions (mention of sir) as well as the residues frequently observed on the jars. 
However, olive oil (7h) is also well attested with this group. To these commodities, we can add 
moringa oil (63k) associated with Group 4 and Group 5;"' a product mrht (either a vegetal oil or 
an animal fat)'* is attested by inscriptions on jars belonging to Groups 1, 3 and 5, thus corre- 
sponding to the central coastal region from Haifa to the Akkar plain. Honey should also be add- 
ed to the products obtained from north Syria, since at least four mentions appear on Group 4 
jars." One particularly interesting example refers to “honey of Ikaryti’, that is the city of 
Ugarit/Ras Shamra, which nicely confirms the geographic origin proposed for fabric Group 4 


Serpico 1996; Serpico and White 2000; Stern et al. 2003. 
Aston 2007, 17-8. 
Tallet 2004. 
A selection of ca. 500 documents was published by Koenig (1979-1980), although the author does not identify 
the type of pottery supporting the inscriptions (Egyptian, Oasian or Canaanite). 
0 The fabric groups of the Canaanite jars from Deir el-Medina (kept in the IFAO, Cairo and in the pottery store- 
room of Deir el-Medina) have been identified by Janine D. Bourriau. 
'!_ Moringa oil is mentioned on a Canaanite jar from Buhen: Serpico 1999, 269. 
2 Germer 1982, 552. 
‘3 Honey is also mentioned on a Canaanite jar from Amarna: Serpico et al. 2003, 273. Cf. also Aston 2007, 17-8, 
24-5 for the suggestion that mdgt jars containg a.o. honey refer to Canaanite jars. 
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Fig. 3a—b: Jar docket from Deir el-Medina mentioning “honey of Ikaryti” on a Group 4 Canaanite jar. 


(fig. 3a—b).'* A product smj, possibly some sort of ghee,’ is likewise linked with this region by 
four mentions on jars belonging to Group 4.'° It is noteworthy that wine does not appear to have 
been imported from these regions during this period.'’ 

One question about the Canaanite jars found in Deir el-Medina is whether the products they 
contained had actually been available to the members of this modest community, or if the jars 
were already reused containers. There is strong evidence that some, at least, of these vessels 
were indeed obtained with their content by the inhabitants, from the large number of Jar seal- 
ings found on the site, which show that the products have been consumed in Deir el-Medina. 


Identification of the Canaanite jar sealings 


The study of the inscribed material from Deir el-Medina included 455 jar sealings from 
Bruyere’s excavations.'* These unattractive documents, merely lumps of clay sometimes bear- 
ing barely legible impressions, have often been neglected. Since they are seldom found attached 
to the vessel they originally sealed, it 1s also very difficult to relate them to the information pro- 
vided by the pottery and the jar labels.'? However, it is possible to identify a group of clay seal- 
ings corresponding to the Canaanite jars. 

The largest group of sealings from Deir el-Medina (type A) is made of characteristic dark 
grey, Nile alluvial clay mixed with various amounts of mineral and organic inclusions. The 
shapes include cap sealings as well as domed and cylindrical, mould-made sealings.”° Inscrip- 
tions can be either stamped or painted. 

A second group (type B) is made of gypsum plaster, usually applied on a reed stopper con- 
sisting of roughly circular mats.’' The shape is very flat and receives a single seal impression. 


'* Koenig 1979~1980, no. 6249; reading presented here corrected by P. Tallet. 

5 Tallet 2003, 261; Gabolde 2009, 115—21 (with further references). 

'© Another mention of s7j appears on a jar docket from Amarna, inscribed on a Group 2 Canaanite jar: Gabolde 
2009, 115. Given that all mentions of that product in Deir el-Medina also appear on Canaanite jars, there is no 
objective reason to follow Gabolde when he considers the jar docket from Amarna as a secondary use of the 
amphora. Note that Gabolde’s (2009, 120, n. 42) doubts about the attribution of jar dockets mentioning smj from 
Deir el-Medina to Canaanite jars by Tallet (2003, 261) are unfounded, since this attribution is based on positive 
identification by both the present author and J.D. Bourriau. 

'7 One single unpublished inscription mentions wine in the Deir el-Medina corpus (Tallet 2003, 261). 

'8 Brief descriptions of these sealings are given by Bruyére (1952, 54, fig. 39; 1953, 59, 81, pl. XV). There is no 
precise information about the contexts of these objects, but many of them probably come from the fill of the 
Grand Puits. At the time of the study (1999), they were kept in Deir el-Medina, in a locked room giving access 
to TT 336, used as a storeroom for some small finds from Bruyére’s excavation and referred to as “magazine nr 
25” in the local nomenclature. 

'9 See also Aston 2007, 14. 

*0 See the typology in Hope 1978, 26-32. Examples of this type of mould-made sealings on Egyptian jars are 
known from the Tomb of Tutankhamun (El-Khouli et al. 1993, pl. 26-8). 

*! On the various types of stoppers, see Hope 1978, 14—S. 
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Fig. 4: Conical, type C jar sealing preserving part of Fig. 5: Canaanite jar rim fragment preserving traces of 
the rim of a Canaanite jar (inv. Sc27), not to scale a type C sealing (inv. DMP42]) 


The third group (type C) is made of a distinctive yellowish beige clay mixed with abundant, 
finely chopped straw, some larger elements and few mineral inclusions. The sealings are hand- 
made and conical in shape, usually bearing three stamp impressions (fig. 4). There 1s no evi- 
dence whatsoever that the neck of the jar had been fitted with a stopper to prevent the clay from 


contaminating the contents. 


To this type C belong 129 sealings, about 35% of the total number of sealings from Deir el- 
Medina. These yellowish beige, conical sealings are also well represented in the Ramesseum, 
the memorial temple of Ramesses II], where G. Lecuyot named them hiba-sealings: 77,5% out of 
422 sealings from the Ramesseum belong to this type.” 
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Fig. 6: Type C conical jar sealing 
preserving residue of solidified 
resin around the lower, cylindrical 
part inserted in the neck of the jar 


Although it has not been possible so far to analyze the com- 
position of these clay sealings”, archaeological as well as icon- 
ographical evidence indicate that this group is most probably 
associated with the Canaanite jars. 

It was frequent indeed that, when opening the jar, part of the 
neck of the vessel broke and remained caught in the sealing. 
The rims and necks remaining in the sealings of type C belong 
to Canaanite jars without exception (fig. 4). The same is true in 
the Ramesseum for the hiba-sealings.** 

Likewise, when residues of the sealing are preserved, adher- 
ing around the neck of Canaanite jars, they are always of this 
distinctive yellowish beige clay (fig. 5). 

We can also mention a type C sealing presenting, around the 
lower part inserted in the neck of the jar, a residue of solidified 
pistacia resin, a product well known as an import from the 
Syro-Palestinian region (fig. 6). 

The paintings and reliefs in contemporary tombs and tem- 
ples confirm this identification.2*7 The tomb of Neferrenpet 
TT 178, a scribe of the Treasury of Amun during the reign of 
Ramesses II, contains a representation of the storerooms of the 


22 Lecuyot 1997, 107. Nile silt (12%) and gypsum (10,5%) sealings are likewise attested at the Ramesseum. Our 
type C probably corresponds to Material A Variant b of the jar sealings from Amarna (DOG excavations): 


Kuckertz 2003, 13. 


23 Due to the restrictions imposed by the Egyptian authorities to the exportation of samples out of the country. 

24 Personal observation, by courtesy of G. Lecuyot. Although Canaanite jars are not identified as such, the draw- 
ings given by Lecuyot (1997, fig. 1b, nos. 10—2) leave no doubt as to the nature of the rims represented. 

25 See Kuckertz (2003, 18-25) for a list and discussion of tomb representations with jar sealings. 
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Fig. 7: Detail of the representation of the storerooms of the Treasury of 
Amun in the Tomb of Neferrenpet TT 178, temp. Ramesses II. showing two 
types of jars with their distinctive sealings 





ee a2 an 
; — 


Fig. 8: Detail of a talatat wali from the tnj mnw of Amenhotep IV in Karnak 
(Luxor Museum) 





treasury.*° Many jars are figured and two types of amphorae are clearly distinguished: a slender, 
light-colored type with a cylindrical sealing painted black or grey; and a reddish, broad-shoul- 
dered type with a conical sealing painted white (fig. 7). These can readily be recognized, 
respectively, as the typical Ramesside Egyptian amphorae with their Nile clay sealings, and the 
Canaanite jars with their conical, yellowish beige sealings. Another example is about a century 
earlier, dating to the reign of Amenhotep IV and appears on the fa/atat wall from the Aten tem- 
ple in Karnak presented in the Luxor museum. The round-shouldered, LB I[B type Canaanite 
jars show light-colored sealings, as opposed to the dark, Nile silt sealings of the Egyptian 


amphorae (fig. 8). 


** Hofmann et al. 1995, fig. 43b. 
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Fig. 9: Yellowish beige clay (type C) jar sealings from Deir el-Medina with impressions mentioning (from feft to 
right) the Temple of Sety 1 in Abydos (inv. 25/28}. olive oi] (inv. 25/1) and moringa oil (inv. 25/52) 





scm 
5cm 
Fig. 10: Jar sealing impressions from Deir el- Fig. 11: Jar sealing impression from Deir 
Medina mentioning the Temple of Sety in el-Medina mentioning moringa oil for the 
Abydos (left inv. 25/2 and right 25/60) Temple of Ramesses II (inv. 25/90) 


Some 47 of the 129 type C sealings from Deir el-Medina present legible impressions, men- 
tioning products and institutions, either on the same stamp or on different stamps combined on 
the same sealing (fig. 9). Olive oil (2hh) appears in association with two institutions: the Rames- 
seum (/nwi Wsr-m31-r° hr jmntt W 3st) and, perhaps more surprisingly, the temple of Sety I in 
Abydos (Awt Mn-m3‘-r‘ hrj jb m 3bdwy’ (fig. 10). A second product is moringa oil (63k ‘nd and 
b3k w3d), associated with the Ramesseum (fig. 11). 

Both products, olive and moringa oil, were already attested in the jar dockets among the 
imports from Syria-Palestine.** Interesting here is the mention of the temple of Sety I in Aby- 
dos. However, it does not mean that this institution was directly involved in the provision of the 
community of workmen in Deir el-Medina, since hiba-sealings with the same mention of mor- 
inga oil of the Temple of Sety I in Abydos (63k » hwt Mn-m3't-r° hrj_jb m 3bdw) were also found 
in the Ramesseum.”? It is thus more probable that these products have been supplied to the tomb 
by the intermediary of the Theban temple of Ramesses II. 


Organization of the economic system 


The information provided by the study of the fabrics, the jar dockets and the jar sealings offer a 
rather complete — though still preliminary — image of the economic system which lead the 
Canaanite jars from the agricultural estates in Syria-Palestine to the village and tombs of the 
workmen community in Deir el-Medina. 


27 The mention of a treasury (pr hd) on a few sealings is probably related to the Abydos temple of Sety | (see 
Bruyére 1953, pl. XV for a seal impression of “the Treasury of the Temple of Menmaatré”). 

4% Although olive oil also regularly appears as a product from domains located in Egypt (Tallet 2003, 265-66; Tal- 
let 2004). 

*% The Temple of Sety I in Abydos appears on 65 hiba-sealings from the Ramesseum (Lecuyot 1997, 109-14). 
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Whether the jars were sealed in the production domain, in some administrative collecting 
facility or at their final destination remains a debated question.*° Sealing the amphorae immedi- 
ately after the bottling of the product appears to be the most rational answer, and it is supported 
by several pieces of evidence. Wine-making scenes in tomb paintings and reliefs usually associ- 
ate the sealing or sealed jars with the harvest and the pressing of the grapes, while pAnastasi 1V 
(6.10—7.9) states that the official in charge of the transportation of wine from the estate found 
the amphorae “sealed”,*' a large stamp inscribed with the name of Amenhotep III was found in 
association with a wine-press excavated in Tell el-Daba.** However, such stamps have also been 
discovered at sites which cannot be considered as production estates, such as a limestone stamp 
inscribed for “wine of the Western River” (jrp n jtrw imnty) in the mortuary temple of Thut- 
mose IV in Thebes,” indicating that sealings could sometimes be replaced at some later stage. 

Even if the examples mentioned above refer to wine, an Egyptian product, the Canaanite jars 
likewise had to be sealed for the transportation, and one can hardly find any necessity to open 
the containers and seal them anew (i.e. without transferring the content into other jars) upon 
their arrival in Egypt. If we consider that Canaanite jars are associated with sealings made of a 
very specific clay that is different from the Nile mud and gypsum plaster used for Egyptian 
amphorae, it is highly likely that these sealings correspond to the original stoppers of the 
imported jars, applied in the production domain in Syria-Palestine. It might be relevant here to 
note that the Canaanite jars unloaded from the Asiatic ships on the famous “Syrian trading ven- 
ture” scene from TT 162 are depicted with such conical sealings.** 

The mention of the Ramesseum and the temple of Sety I in Abydos on these sealings would 
then indicate that the production (or at least part of it) was explicitly intended for these institu- 
tions, before even its shipment to Egypt. 

Although apparently insignificant, 
simple marks on Canaanite jars from 
Deir el-Medina might be related to this 
production stage. About a dozen vessel 
fragments show an isolated hieratic num- 
ber inscribed under the handle, referring 
to the capacity of the vessel. Some are 
very precise, such as 35.5 [hin] (fig. 12). 
We can reasonably consider that such an 
accurate measurement (down to half a 
hin, ca. 25 cl) could only be taken when 
the jar was being filled and before it was 
sealed. Note that such an_ inscription 
would be particularly useful if the more 
complete jar dockets (which sometimes 
Fig. 12: Canaanite jar fragment from Deir el-Medina with a also mention the capacity) were only 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































capacity measure of 35.5 [hin] inscribed under the handle applied to the jar at a later stage perhaps 
in Egypt, while the vessel was already 
sealed. 


The implications of the seal impressions and the capacity marks being applied in the produc- 
tion estates are important, since it would imply the supervision of the bottling of the product 


30 See Kuckertz 2003, 26-7. 

3! Tallet 1998b, 252. 

*  Bietak 1985, 276. 

8 Petrie 1897, 7, pl. I[I.23. 1 thank Pierre Tallet for bringing this particular object to my attention. On the identifi- 
cation of an area dedicated to the storage (and processing?) of wine in this temple, see Bresciani 1980, 7-8. 

“Davies 1947, pl. 8. 
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(and perhaps the entire production) by the Egyptian administration, either by an Egyptian offi- 
cial or a local representative with some knowledge of hieratic.*° 

From the coasts of Syria-Palestine, the amphorae were transported to Egypt by boat. About 
30 jar dockets from Deir el-Medina mention ship captains (rj mns) who were responsible for 
the transportation of products such as olive oil and probably sntr-resin.*° The painting in the 
tomb of Kenamun TT 162 already mentioned provides a vivid image of the arrival in Egypt of 
such vessels loaded with various kinds of goods.*’ 

Whether the Canaanite jars and their products were first centralized in the north of the coun- 
try (and received their hieratic labels?) before being dispatched to the intended institutions is 
probable but not documented.** 

Royal institutions such as the Ramesseum or the temple of Sety I were more than religious 
foundations, they played a major role in the economic system of the New Kingdom.” The vast 
mudbrick storerooms of the memorial temple of Ramesses IJ centralized the products, not only 
imported from the Levant, but also from its many possessions throughout Egypt, especially 
wine from the Delta.*® The Theban institutions were in turn responsible for the provisioning of 
the community of Deir el-Medina, being part of a royal institution placed under the authority of 
the vizier.*' This redistributive system also explains the relative abundance in Deir el-Medina of 
products which were probably considered as luxury items, inaccessible to the largest part of the 
Egyptian population, while such commodities were mere “standard issues” in the royal store- 
rooms. 
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Abstract: Studies of intercultural contacts and communication and the exchange of goods in the Bronze Age Medi- 
terranean have a long academic history. These were initially prompted by the discovery of the Late Bronze Age 
archive at Tell el-Amarna in Egypt in 1887, which contained a multitude of documents referring to the diplomatic 
contacts and goods exchanged among the Egyptian kings and the rulers of neighboring kingdoms or vassal city 
states. Additionally, among the imported foreign objects found in the northern Levant ever since the start of the first 
excavations in the early 20th century, numerous Egyptian imports dating to the second millennium B.C.E. — such 
as royal and non-royal statuary, sphinxes, inscribed and uninscribed stone vessels or other objects made of precious 
materials ~ have come to light at a large number of Bronze Age sites. In the fields of Near Eastern Archaeology and 
Egyptology, these objects are often thought to archaeologically reflect the direct diplomatic contacts through which 
political ties between the Egyptian court and the Levantine rulers were strengthened and sustained. The article 
evaluates some of the evidence pertaining to the contacts between Egypt and the Levant during the Bronze Age, 
archaeologically and historically, and with a focus on recent discoveries made in the northern Levant. 


Keywords: Egypt, Levant, Eastern Mediterranean, Bronze Age, exchange mechanisms material culture, Egypto- 
Levantine contacts 


Introduction 


To present and discuss the contacts between Egypt and the northern Levant during the second 
millennium B.C.E. is not an easy task, given the vast amount of archaeological finds, historical 
texts and scholarly literature on the subject. Needless to mention, neither can all Egyptian 
imports found in the northern Levant be discussed in this contribution, nor can all periods or 
regions of the Bronze Age Mediterranean be examined in detail. 

When trying to shed light on the “policies of exchange” that existed between Egypt and the 
northern Levant during the second millennium B.C.E. based on the distribution of Egyptian 
imports, one should first take a look at the nature and extent of the contacts between these 
regions in the period immediately preceding the second millennium, i.e. the Early Bronze 
Age IV or the end of the third millennium B.C.E. 


The Early Bronze Age (Late Old Kingdom) 


Egyptian contact with the northern Levant during the entire Old Kingdom centered on the 
important coastal city of Byblos, which served as a trading hub for all sorts of goods coming 
from the regions of Mesopotamia and Anatolia. For the Egyptians, the town served also as a 
base from which access to natural resources, particularly cedar trees that were used for con- 
struction work in Egypt, was had.' Not surprisingly therefore, the majority of Egyptian imports 


| For the connections between early Dynastic Egypt (First-Second Dynasties) and the Levantine coast, especial- 
ly with Byblos, see Helck 1979, 1994; Redford 1992, 34-75; Wilkinson 1999, 150-82. A thorough summary of 
the importance of Byblos for Egypt in the Early Bronze Age (Old Kingdom) is now also given in Sowada 2009 
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archacologically attested in the northern Levant are confined to Byblos on the coast,’ while 
Egyptian imports dating to the Old Kingdom were also found at Tell Mardikh/Ebla in inner 
Syria.’ While at Byblos the objects found in the Temple of the “Ba‘alat Gebal”, the “Lady of 
Byblos™ — a local Levantine goddess of that city which was identified and equated by the Egyp- 
tians with the Egyptian goddess Hathor — cover the entire period of the Old Kingdom, the 
Egyptian finds from the Early Bronze Age IVA palace at Ebla (Palace G; loci 2875 and 2913; 
Phase IIB.) are hitherto restricted to a number of fragmented stone vessels (ca. 200 fragments), 
representing almost 57 vessels altogether.’ Some of the stone vessels from Ebla carry the names 
of the Old Kingdom pharaohs Khafra of the Fourth Dynasty and Pepy I of the Sixth Dynasty.° 

Interestingly, the range of kings attested at Ebla also reflects those attested at Early Bronze 
Age Byblos.’ It thus seems most probable that the Egyptian objects found at Ebla originally 
seem to have come from Byblos, as has long been suspected by scholars on the basis of Ebla’s 
strategic position in the center of the main trade route between the coast and the Euphrates riv- 
er, connecting Mesopotamia with the regions of the Eastern Mediterranean.° 

Recent discoveries seem to strongly support this: a reconstructed biographic tomb inscrip- 
tion of the seal bearer and trade emissary of the Egyptian court of the Sixth Dynasty under the 
pharaohs Pepy I, Mernere and Pepy II named Iny mentions trade relations with Byblos, but also 
features a number of different, yet unidentified toponyms, in the northern Levant which were 
unknown from Egyptian sources until now. These toponyms may well be located north of Byb- 
los or even farther inland from the Levantine coast.’ Ebla, however, is apparently not explicitly 
mentioned in the inscription. 

Additionally, based on a recent hypothesis put forward by M.G. Biga, a re-examination of 
some of the toponyms attested in the archives found within the Early Bronze Age Palace G at 
Ebla might provide evidence for trade contacts between that city and Byblos. Biga proposes to 
read the toponym “bu-/w’ (written as pu-/u*') mentioned several times in the Ebla archives as 
Gublu, and thus to identify it as Gubla/Byblos.’° Frequently mentioned and apparently linked 
with pu-/u in terms of exchange and trade connections is another — albeit still enigmatic — topo- 
nym “Dugurasu” (du-gu-ra-su*').'' According to Biga, the toponym Dugurasu could well be 
equated with Egypt or maybe even a city or region in Egypt, most probably located in the Nile 
Delta.”” Following Biga, it seems to be clear from the texts that contacts between Dugurasu and 


(with further literature); see also the recent studies by Quenet 2008; Lafont 2009; de Miroschedji 2012; Espi- 

nel 2012. 

Helck 1979; Sowada 2009, 128-41. 

Scandone Matthiae 1979, 1981; 1988, 67-71; Sowada 2009, 141—45. 

Espinel 2002; Sowada 2009, 128-30, 138-39. 

Sowada 2009, 123-27. 

Scandone Matthiae 1979, 1981; Sowada 2009, 141-45. 

Sowada 2009, 150-53. 

For a fragment of an alleged Egyptian Early Dynastic stone vessel found at Early Bronze Age Tell Beydar (Syri- 

an Jezireh) that probably arrived at the site via Tell Mardikh/Ebla, see Lebeau and de Putter 2006, 286-88. 

According to its shape, the vessel fragment could also well be dated to the Old Kingdom. 

» For the reconstruction of the biographic inscription of Iny, which has only recently been collated from various 
museum collections, see Marcolin 2006, 2010; recently Marcolin and Espinel 2011. Marcolin and Espinel pro- 
pose to identify one of these toponyms given as ‘m33w/‘m3w with “Amurru” (the name of the Plain of Akkar 
hitherto attested only during the Late Bronze Age), the “Amanus mountains” (d-man-an"', see Bonechi 1993, 
38), or even the city of “Hama on the Orontes” (possibly listed as ’ad-ma-du*'/*Hamadu in the archives of Ebla, 
see Bonechi 1993, 35-7), see Marcolin and Espinel 2011, 590-91. Schneider (2012, 36, § 1), on the contrary, 
believes that this term refers to the city of Sumur, located in the Plain of Akkar. Sumur, however, is hitherto 
only attested during the Late Bronze Age, not earlier. None of these proposals are fully satisfactory. I thank 
P. Attinger (Bern) for discussing the epigraphic material with me. 

0 See Biga 2014, 98-9; forthcoming a, b. For literature on the subject, see Archi et al. 1993, 206-11; Bonechi 
1993, 111-12. 

'' For the attestations of this toponym, see Archi et al. 1993, 204—5; Bonechi 1993, 110. 

'* Biga 2014, 98-9; forthcoming a, b; see also Biga 2010; Lebeau 2012, 303-4, 320-21; Schneider 2012. Note, 
however, that the identification of the toponym “bu-/u” with Gublu/Gubla is highly problematic, since the read- 
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Ebla are indirect and always channeled through pu-/u. While Messengers (stricto senso proba- 
bly merchants or traders?) of pu-/u seem to be present at the Eblaite court, people from Dugu- 
rasu apparently are not. 

It is also interesting to note in this respect that a distinctive pottery vessel fragment with an 
Early Bronze Age IV cylinder seal impression, which seems to find the closest parallels in inner 
Syria, i.e. at the sites of Hama and Ebla, has just recently been found at the northern Levantine 
coastal site of Tell Fadous-K farabida, located two kilometers south of Batroun.'? The vessel and 
its impression clearly show that the northern Levantine coast was indeed connected, be it 
directly or indirectly, with the urban centers of western Syria during Early Bronze Age IV — 
probably via the Plain of Akkar and the prominent site of Tell Argqa, where pottery with paral- 
lels from the regions of western Syria is now also attested — and the Gap of Homs." Clearly, this 
route would also seem to be the most obvious and easiest transfer passage and trade route con- 
necting Byblos and the northern Levantine coast with Ebla and the regions of inner Syria. 

All this seems to point to the possibility that the Egyptian imports found at Ebla reached the 
site via Byblos, if indeed the problematic identification of pu-/w with Byblos can be sustained on 
a philological basis. Contact between Eblaite merchants and Egyptians may likewise be 
assumed to have taken place at the site of Byblos, although clear proof for this is lacking. How- 
ever, aS preliminary and incomplete as these conclusions may be, they clearly show that con- 
tacts between the northern Levant, inner Syria and Egypt — apparently primarily based on trade 
relations — were already developed to some degree by the second half or the end of the Early 
Bronze Age. The fact that the stone vessels were kept in the Royal Palace of Ebla clearly shows 
that these objects were highly valued by the rulers of Ebla, although direct contacts may not 
have existed. 


The Middle Bronze Age (Middle Kingdom — Second Intermediate period) 


Commercial and diplomatic contact between Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean steadily 
grew in the Middle Bronze Age (Middle Kingdom). The propagation of Egyptian culture and 
iconography during the Middle Bronze Age can be inferred both from inscriptional evidence in 
Egypt, as well as Egyptian finds from the northern Levant.'? The intensity and nature of 
Egypt’s engagement with the regions of the northern Levant during the Middle Bronze Age 1s, 
however, still difficult to assess. 

Clearly, Egypt maintained close contacts with cities along the northern Levantine coast, 
especially Byblos, during the entire Middle Bronze Age. The Middle Bronze Age rulers of Byb- 


ing “gub” for the syllable “DU” is hitherto not attested for the Ebla archives, see Krebernik 1982, 185; Edzard 
1981, 115. The tentative identification of pu-/u with Gublu/Gubla had already been proposed by Pettinato in 
1986 (Pettinato 1979, 171; 1986, 245-50), a reading which was rejected by, among others, Archi (1980, 3-4), 
Edzard (1981, 115), Klengel (1992, 30), and Bonechi (1993, 111-12). Likewise, the toponym “Dugurasu” had 
been equated with the country or region of TukriS by Pettinato (1986, 284), which most probably is to be located 
somewhere in eastern Mesopotamia. This identification has been rejected by Biga 2014, 98-9 and forthcoming 
a; see also Bonechi 1993, 110. See also the treaties made between the rulers of Early Bronze Age Ebla and bu- 
lu, which interestingly is to be located to the east of Ebla in the region of the Balikh river here, in Kitchen and 
Lawrence 2012, 31, 34—5, 40; see also Astour 1988, 145. Admittedly, a clear and secure identification of the 
toponyms pu-/u and Dugurasu with Gubla/Byblos and Egypt — on both a philological and historical-contextual 
basis — is still unclear and remains highly hypothetical. Recently, Schneider (2012, 36, § 2) proposed to identify 
the term “Dugurasu” not with Egypt, but with a region named “Tukurs” (later Kus). 

3, See Genz et al. 2010, 255—57, pl. 7.3 (with further literature on the parallels). Unfortunately, it has not yet been 
determined whether the vessel on which the seal was impressed is of local manufacture or an import from west- 
ern Syria. For the seal impression of the Early Bronze Age Levant, see also Mazzoni 1992. 

4 Thalmann 2009, 24, fig. 7. For the Early Bronze Age site of Tell Arga, generally also see Thalmann 2006; 
Genz 2010. 

'S For a general outline of the history and the archaeological evidence for contacts between Egypt and the Levant 
during the Middle Bronze Age, see Helck 1971; Redford 1992; Cohen 2002, 2012. 
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los, in whose tombs a plethora of Egyptian objects was discovered, adopted not only hiero- 
glyphic script for locally produced scarabs, stelae, reliefs, jewelry and other prestigious objects, 
but some rulers even bore the title “prince (or mayor) of Byblos”. The emulation or adoption of 
these strongly Egyptianizing features and traits by the rulers of Byblos were most probably a 
way of differentiating themselves from other Levantine rulers based on their longstanding and 
close connections with the Egyptian elites and their specific iconography.’ Needless to say, oth- 
er Levantine rulers in the northern Levant also accumulated Egyptian objects and displayed 
highly Egyptianizing, but locally produced objects. The presence of Egyptian motifs on cylin- 
der seals and even wall paintings dating to the first half of the Middle Bronze Age at other sites 
in the northern Levant, such as Tell el-Burak close to Sidon” and Tell el-Sakka just south of 
Damascus,” as well as the adaptation of the scarab seal by Levantine seal cutters — highlight the 
impact of Egyptian iconography in the region. In most cases, however, it is unclear how these 
motifs were perceived in the Levant. Clearly, the exotic imagery served as a manifestation of 
power and prestige.” 

A recently discovered text from the mastaba of Khnumhotep III at DahSur from the reign of 
Senwosret IIT (1878-1840 B.C.E.) mentions a political conflict between the rulers of the north- 
ern Levantine harbor cities of Byblos and Uilaza, which probably is located north of Byblos in 
the region of modern Tripolis (Khan el-Abde).”' In this fragmentary inscription, the Egyptians 
seem to act as mediators in the conflict, although it is unclear whether this included Egyptian 
military intervention. A more energetic policy in the northern Levant is also indicated im the so- 
called “Annals of Amenemhet II” found at Mit-Rahine/Memphis in Egypt,*? which — although 
disputed — seem to point to military campaigns in the northern Levant. The annals report the 
Egyptian conquest of regions identified as Cyprus and Ura in Cilicia.” The so-called “Execra- 
tion texts” of the second half of the Middle Kingdom found in Egypt, which list the names of 
Levantine rulers and Levantine toponyms, provide information relating to the topography of the 
Middle Bronze Age Levantine regions, primarily the coast and regions farther inland. While 
the archives of Mari do not mention Egypt,” a direct connection between Egypt and the Levant 
is given by the so-called “Entin-relief” found at Byblos, which mentions the Egyptian pharaoh 
Neferhotep I of the 13th Dynasty and the Byblite ruler Entin (Yantin-‘ammu), who are believed 
to have been contemporaries.*® The large number of Egyptian imports, royal and private statu- 
ary, and numerous other objects, often also inscribed with hieroglyphs — found at various sites 
in the northern Levant, such as Qatna, Ebla, and Ugarit to name but a few — were, and still are 
generally understood as gifts from the pharaohs to the Levantine rulers.*’ However, despite the 
fact that contacts between Egypt and the Levant existed during this period, especially with the 
coastal regions of the Levant, when and how these objects reached the Levant cannot be estab- 
lished with certainty. Most of the contexts in which Egyptian imports of the Middle Kingdom 
were found are often ambiguous and sometimes even date to the Late Bronze Age. It has been 
argued, by the present author and others, that most of the inscribed Middle Kingdom objects 
found in the northern Levant were not dispatched by the kings whose tnscriptions they bear, but 
only later, most probably during the Second Intermediate period (late 13th Dynasty— 


‘* Montet 1928: Dunand 1937-39, 1950—58; see also Ahrens 20] 1a, 291—93. 

"For this aspect, see Flammint 2010; Ahrens 201 1a. 

“For the site, see most recently Kamlah and Sader 2010 (with further literature). 

"  Taraqji 1999, 2008. 

** See the compilations of motifs and seals given by Eder 1995; Teissier 1996. 

4 Allen 2008. 

Altenmiiller and Moussa 1991, 

3 Helck 1989; Marcus 2007. 

+  Posener 1940; see the recent treatment by Weippert 2010. 

It has been proposed that Egyptian objects were referred to as “gub/ayu” (lit. meaning “coming from Byblos” or 
“Byblite”) in the cuneiform sources of the Middie Bronze Age, see Durand 1999. 
For the relief and its chronological implications, see Albright 1964, 1965. 

* See, e.g. Weinstein 1975; Thalmann 1999. 
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Fig. I: Stone vessel of Princess Itakayet from Tomb Fig. 2: Stone vessel of Princess ltakayet from Tomb 
VIL at Tell MiSrife/Qatna (height: 17.2 cm). VII at Tell Misrife/Qatna (height: 17.2 cm). 


1Sth Dynasty); a period in which almost all of the elite burials of the Middle Kingdom were 
plundered and emptied.”* 

Proof to back such a date of dispatch has only recently been found in Egypt and the northern 
Levant. At Tell el-Daba in the eastern Nile Delta, ancient Avaris and capital of the Hyksos rul- 
ers, a palace has recently been excavated that may in fact have belonged to the Hyksos ruler 
Chayan.”” Associated with this palace or an earlier phase were seal impressions of the so-called 
“Green Jasper Cylinder Seal Workshop” which, according to D. Collon, may be located at Byb- 
los" Along with these seal impressions, a calcite lid of a princess of the Middle Kingdom was 
found.” It may well originally have come from her tomb, which unfortunately has not yet been 
discovered. Without doubt the tomb was not located at Avaris, but somewhere close to the 
Memphite region, possibly located somewhere in the vicinity of the capital of the 12th Dynasty 
at Itj-tawj.? The presence of this lid in a palace of a Hyksos ruler at Tell el-Daba/Avaris, may in 
fact show that Middle Kingdom objects were indeed “re-used” or “re-cycled” in a context dat- 
ing to the Second Intermediate period.** In the palace, a tiny fragment of a cuneiform letter was 


* As pointed out, among others. by Helck 1976; recently Ahrens 2010, 201 1b. 

“For the palace, see Bietak and Forstner-Miiller 2009; Bietak 2010a; Bietak et al. 2012-2013: see now also Moel- 
ler and Marouard 2011: Ritner and Moeller 2014. 

™  Bietak and Forstner-Miiller 2009. 111-12. fig. 30; for the workshop, see Collon 1986. 

| Bietak and Forstner-Miiller 2009, 11]—12, fig. 29. 

Ahrens 201 1b, 25-7. 

%  Bietak 2010b; see also Ahrens 2011b. Additionally, in the excavation campaign of 2011 at Tell el-Daba, a further 
fragmentary Middle Kingdom relief block with a hieroglyphic inscription was found in the same area of the site 
and in a context dating to the Second Intermediate period (probably dating to the early Hyksos period). The 
inscription mentions “the count, overseer of horned, hoofed. feathered and scaled animals, overseer of all 
things, the count Khenti-kheti-Woser, justified, lord of blessedness”. and also features the typical Middle King- 
dom offering formula used in funerary contexts. It is thus highly probable that also this object must originally 
come from Khenti-kheti-Woser’s tomb. possibly once located in the region of the 12th Dynasty capital at Iy- 
tawy: for the fragment, see Forstner-Miiller et al. 2011. 11-2, fig. 11. 
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also found.** The fragment. albeit too 
fragmentary to allow for a clear transla- 
tion, seems to have been sent from Meso- 
potamia on the basis of paleography. thus 
testifying to an existing contact between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia during the Sec- 
ond Intermediate period? Without 
doubt, such a contact would have been 
mediated through the region of the north- 
ern Levant. 

In the northern Levant, the recently 
discovered late Middle Bronze Age to 
early Late Bronze Age Tomb VII at Tell 
Misrife/Qatna may also prove a dispatch 
of Middle Kingdom objects during the 
Second Intermediate period. In_ the 
tomb, among a number of Egyptian and 
Egyptianizing objects, a stone vessel 
bearing the name of Itakayet, another 
princess of the 12th Dynasty, was found 
Fig. 3: Beaker made of obsidian trimmed with golden caps (figs. |—2).7’ At least two princesses with 

(height: 5.2 cm). that name are attested in the Egyptian 

sources, and also two tombs of princess- 

es with that name are known. Both of these tombs, however, seem to have been plundered in 

antiquity, most probably during the Second Intermediate period, making it highly probable that 

the vessel comes from one of these tombs. Additionally, other Egyptian objects were also dis- 

covered in Tomb VII, among them a Middle Kingdom statuette of a hippopotamus made of 

faience and a beaker made of obsidian with golden caps (fig. 3), the latter finding close parallels 

with a beaker carrying the cartouche of Amenemhet III found in Royal Tomb | at Byblos.** The 

Egyptian objects found in Tomb VII] may — one may tentatively presume — have come from 
Byblos. 

In conclusion, while this need not necessarily hold true for all Middle Kingdom objects 
found in the Levant, a majority of these finds may well have been dispatched later, i.e. during 
the Second Intermediate period or even the Late Bronze Age. This also would imply, however, 
that objects which are often considered to be archaeological or historical proof for direct con- 
tacts — on the basis of their inscriptions and the Egyptian pharaohs named — are in fact not.” 
More data pertaining to these problems will hopefully be available in the future. 





4 See van Koppen and Radner 2009, 115-18; van Koppen and Lehmann 2012-2013. 

*% According to van Koppen and Radner 2009, 117-18. 

% For the tomb, see Pfalzner and Dohmann-Pfalzner 2011. 

* For the vessel, its Egyptian origin and the date of its dispatch, see Ahrens 2010. 

38 For these and other Egyptian finds from the tomb, see the contributions of the present author in the preliminary 
report by Pfalzner and Dohmann-Pfalzner 2011, 122-25, fig. 49 (hippopotamus figurine), 127-30, fig. 52 (beak- 
er). 

* In this regard, it is interesting to note thal the Egyptian imports dating to the Middle Kingdom and Second 
intermediate period in the region of the northern Levant are often thought to be gifts of the pharaohs the objects 
name to the Levantine rulers reflecting direct political contacts, while Egyptian objects of this same date found 
in Anatolia are not. The presumption of the Egyptian finds found in the Eastern Mediterranean reflecting gifts 
between the rulers of Egypt and the Levantine kingdoms ahways seems to neglect the presence of the Middle 
Kingdom private statuary, see Ahrens 2011b. 
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The Late Bronze Age (New Kingdom) 


The emergence of the New Kingdom can be regarded as the final stage of a process that began 
during the late “Hyksos period”, i.e. the Second Intermediate period (17th—l16th century B.C.E_). 
The military expansion into the Levant by the 18th Dynasty kings, especially Thutmose | and 
Ill, established Egypt’s hegemony over parts of the Levant and formed the basis for continued 
political influence over these regions.*” This expansion was motivated by the need to create a 
buffer zone between Egypt and the other Near Eastern powers existing at that time. At the same 
time, it also established control over economically important territories and trade routes. With 
the empire of Mittani and the increasingly powerful Hittite kingdom in Anatolia threatening 
Egyptian interests in the region, the northern Levant became a central focus of Egyptian for- 
eign policy. 

Thus far, only two objects explicitly naming a ruler of the 
early 18th Dynasty have been discovered in the northern 
Levant. While this may be coincidental, both of the objects 
were discovered at Tell MiSrife/Qatna. The first object is a 
stone vessel with the name of Queen Ahmes-Nefertari from 
the Royal Tomb discovered in 2002," the second object is a 
scarab made of lapis lazuli with the name of the Queen (the 
“Royal Consort Nefertarr”) — from Tomb VII discovered in 
2009 (fig. 4).% As yet, it is unclear whether there is a direct 
connection between these two objects in the two tombs. 
While it has recently been proposed that Tomb VII should 
be identified as a repository of older burials coming from the 
Fig. 4: Scarab made of lapis lazuli Royal Tomb, it cannot be proven — on the basis of the 
with the name of Queen Ahmes- archaeological findspot or context alone — that the scarab 

Nefertari (length: 2.2 cm). —_ 

originally belonged to the Royal Tomb and was only brought 

to Tomb VII later. The historical implications of these two 
objects remain elusive — given the scarcity of historical sources concerning the nature and 
extent of relations between the kingdom of the early 18th Dynasty and the northern Levant. On 
the other hand, the stone vessel from the Royal Tomb may also come from a tomb in Egypt, 
since the inscription states that the vessel belonged to a certain Neferperet, a high official dur- 
ing the early 18th Dynasty, and that the vessel was given to him on behalf of Queen Ahmes- 
Nefertari.” Ultimately, the vessel thus may have originated from his tomb. As, both the scarab 
and the stone vessel may have arrived at Qatna long after their initial use, these objects should 
not be seen as proof of direct contacts between the pharaohs of the early 18th Dynasty with the 
rulers of Qatna. 

In the course of the 14th century B.C.E. — 1e. during the reigns of Amenhotep III and 
Amenhotep 1V/Akhenaten — Egyptian administrative personnel stationed in the northern 
Levant at the sites of Sumur/Tell Kazel and Kumidi/Kamid el-Loz is attested, which both 
served to administer and control the region dominated by the Egyptians.“ This period is also 
reflected in great detail within the corpus of the so-called Amarna letters found at the site of 
Tell el-Amarna in Middle Egypt, and has been studied by numerous scholars ever since its dis- 
covery. Within this corpus, a large number of objects that were sent from Egypt to the Levant 
are listed in detail. Another question arising from these texts is the correlation of ancient terms 
with extant objects: only occasionally is it possible to equate a particular term with an excavat- 
ed object, making it difficult at times to identify archaeological evidence (i.e. objects) that 





© “Helck 1971: Redford 1992; Morris 2003. 

41 Ahrens 2006, 20-4, fig. 2. 

#2 Ahrens apud Pfalzner and Dohmann-Pfaizner 2011, 131-32. fig. 54. 
4 Ahrens 2006, 22—4, fig. 5. 

* Helck 1960: Hachmann 1982: Redford 1992 
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Fig. 5: Clay sealing with scarab impressions naming Amenhotep IV/Akhenaten (length of each impresston: 1.2 cm). 


resulted from such contacts and exchanges. Surprisingly, however, the number of Egyptian 
objects found in the northern Levant dating to this specific period, so well attested in the histor- 
ical sources, is relatively small. Furthermore, clear and unequivocal archaeological evidence for 
such an exchange has thus far been almost non-existent in the Levant. 

A recent discovery at the site of Tell MiSrife/Qatna may alter this picture to some degree. 
During the excavation campaign of 2008 at Tell MiSrife/Qatna, a clay sealing with the throne 
name (or prenomen) of the Egyptian pharaoh Amenhotep | V/Akhenaten of the late 18th Dynas- 
ty was discovered in Room DK in the north-western part of the Bronze Age Royal Palace 
(figs. 5—7).* Room DK is part of the north-western wing of the palace, a structural unit added to 
the Middle Bronze Age IIA main building, probably still in use during the entire Middle 
Bronze Age Il, and erected on a lower terrace of the surrounding grounds. Room DK is the 
chamber within the north-western wing where the largest quantity of objects was found. All of 
these finds belong to a thick deposition of refuse, almost two meters in height, and covering the 
entire surface of the small room measuring approximately nine m*. This thick deposit is 
homogenous in consistency and in the occurrence of objects, but was accumulated in several 
successive levels, although evidently within a short time frame. Thirteen different sub-levels 
could be distinguished during the excavations. The sealing with the throne name of Akhenaten 
was found in the uppermost of these sub-levels. The densely packed refuse contained thousands 
of pottery sherds and hundreds of fragmented pottery vessels, more than ten thousand animal 
bones, and the extraordinary amount of 808 clay sealings.** This assemblage of objects typically 
refiects activities of administration and consumption within the Royal Palace. It might have 
been connected to a kitchen and magazine area, where food and other goods were stored, pro- 
cessed and consumed. Within the context of these functions, the sealings and tablets indicate 
the administration of the goods, the pottery vessels testify to the processing, distribution and 
consumption of food, the animal bones represent slaughtering, and consumption remains testify 
to the butchering, cooking and consumption of those animals. 

The sealing features the repeated impression of a single seal, stamped five times to evenly 
cover the entire surface of the clay. The actual seal that was used for the impression carried the 


* Ahrens et al. 2012. 
4% ~6Ahrens et al. 2012, 234-36. 
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Fig. 6: Scarab impression on clay sealing 
naming Amenhotep | V/Akhenaten 
(length: t.2 cm). 
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Fig. 7: Scarab impression on clay sealing 
naming Amenhotep | V/Akhenaten 
(length: 1.2 cm). 
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throne name of Amenhotep I|V/Akhenaten in hieroglyphs (Nfr-hpr.w-R-w<-n-R*). Numerous 
parallels for clay sealings, as well as scarab seals and faience bezel rings displaying this specific 
arrangement of hieroglyphs, are attested in Egypt, notably at Tell el-Amarna (ancient Akhet- 
aten, in Egyptian 3h.t-Jtn).” The clay sealing from Room DK is the first archaeological attesta- 
tion of an object naming Pharaoh Amenhotep I V/Akhenaten at Qatna. This pharaoh, tenth king 
of the 18th Dynasty, ruled Egypt for seventeen years (ca. 1353/51—-1336/34 B.C.E.). He spent the 
first five years of his reign at Thebes in Upper Egypt. Between the 5th and 6th year of that 
reign, the court was moved to his newly erected capital of Akhetaten in Middle Egypt. Along 
with the radical religious changes during his rule and the subsequent move to the new capital, 
Amenhotep IV (Jmn-htp ntr hg3 W 3st) also changed his name to Akhenaten (3h-n-Jtn). Howev- 
er, the throne name (or prenomen) of the king (Nfr-hpr.w-R‘-w-n-R*‘), which is also featured on 
the clay sealing, remained unchanged throughout his rule, thus making it difficult to determine 
the exact date at which the objects sealed by the clay sealing were sent to Qatna. The throne 
name of the king is also the name commonly featured in the corpus of the Amarna letters, ren- 
dered as Naphururiya, Namhuriya and other variations in the cuneiform texts, all without the 
epithet w-n-R* 

Apart from the clay sealing with the throne name of Akhenaten, almost 40 additional clay 
sealings with scarab impressions have been found within the assemblage that can be clearly 
identified as Egyptian. Among these, images of a falcon headed god carrying a was-scepter, 
running gazelles, as well as impressions with a central nefer-sign framed by scroll-borders are 
attested. These motifs find striking parallels within the corpus of scarab seals found by William 


7 Petrie 1894, pl. XIV: 33-5. 
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Flinders Petrie at Tell el-Amarna, adding support to an Egyptian origin of these clay sealings.* 
The clay sealing found at Qatna is also of prime importance due to the fact that so few objects 
naming Amenhotep IV/Akhenaten have been found in the entire Levant so far. These objects 
include two, possibly three, fragmentary stone vessels made of calcite-alabaster from the Royal 
Palace at Ras Shamra/Ugarit*” and one gold scarab naming Queen Nefertiti from the Late 
Bronze Age shipwreck at Uluburun.°° 

Two of the five Amarna letters from Qatna, 1.e letters EA 53 and 55, but perhaps also EA 57, 
written by King Akizzi, are explicitly addressed to Amenhotep IV/Akhenaten and are thus to 
be dated to his reign.*’ Although it is unclear when exactly these letters were written during his 
reign, it can be surmised on the basis of the internal political information given in these letters 
that they were written after the move to Akhetaten, 1.e. during or after the 6th year of his reign. 
Additionally, the political turmoil in regions of the northern Levant reflected in the letters seem 
to point to a rather late date in the king’s reign, probably dating the letters to sometime follow- 
ing Amenhotep I V/Akhenaten’s twelfth year, leaving the years 12-17 of that reign for them to 
be have been written. The letters from Qatna regularly refer to specific events in the area, pre- 
sumably because the great threat of the approaching Hittites made relations in the “buffer zone” 
of prime importance for Egypt. Generally, throughout the reign of Amenhotep I V/Akhenaten 
contacts between Egypt and the northern Levantine rulers, including those from Qatna, would 
seem to have existed, although earlier evidence for such a correspondence, from either Egypt or 
Qatna, has not yet been discovered. That also a mutual exchange of objects took place between 
Qatna and Egypt during the reign of Amenhotep IV/Akhenaten — apart from the historical 
information given in the Amarna letters of course — is now archaeologically attested for the first 
time by the clay sealing found at Qatna. Unfortunately, the goods that were sent to Qatna from 
Egypt cannot be identified with certainty, but surely consisted of containers and vessels — as 1s 
attested in the corpus of the Amarna letters. Beyond a doubt, the clay sealing attests to the 
existence of an Egyptian object that was sent to Qatna from Egypt. The apparent dispatch of 
Egyptian goods to Qatna might also well be seen in the light of Akizzi’s pleas for such objects 
in the letters sent to the Egyptian king. 

During the Ramesside period, Egypt’s political influence in the northern Levant, despite 
good evidence for campaigns and the installation of military bases in the southern Levant, 
diminished considerably, especially after the Battle of Qades.* Finds of Egyptian origin are 
restricted to the important sites along the Levantine coast — such as Ugarit, Beirut, Byblos, 
Sidon, and Tyre along with the rock reliefs at Nahr el-Kelb —, the Beqaa valley and the region of 
the Damascene basin, where only recently another fragmentary stele belonging to a high official 
named Sety stationed in the region of Upi (Hittite Abina) was discovered in Meydaa, just north 
of Damascus.” The region around Damascus, possibly including parts of the southern Beqaa 
valley, thus seems to have been the northernmost point of Egyptian control in the Levant during 
the Ramesside period, which seems to be alluded to in Papyrus Anastasi.°* With the end of the 
Ramesside period, permanent Egyptian influence vanished in the northern Levant, clearly 
reflected by the scarcity of Egyptian objects.” 


“* For these parallels, see Petrie 1894, pls. XV—XVI: nos. 140, 156, 187-94. 

” Lagarce 2008; Gabolde 2012, 310-11. 

°° Weinstein apud Bass et al. 1989, 17-29. 

*!  Moran 1992, 123-29. 

2 Hasel 1998: Morris 2005S. 

3 Lagarce 2010. 

4 Helck 1971, 328-33; Fischer-Elfert 1986. 

» The presence of Egyptian and Egyptianizing objects at Iron Age Phoenician sites along the Levantine coast 
clearly reflects different patterns of consumption and distribution. 
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Summary 


To conclude, the above given examples emphasize the complexity of the communication and 
exchange mechanisms between Egypt and the Levant. A wide variety of goods and artifacts 
were transported and circulated in a very large geographical area. It seems that archaeologists 
often cannot do much more than identify imported and exchanged objects and recognize the 
complexity of these Bronze Age “policies of exchange”. Apart from being evidence for direct 
commercial, political and diplomatic contact, Egyptian imports can also be interpreted as evi- 
dence for the distinction of status and rank among the Levantine elites. This, without a doubt, is 
not only related to their material value or excellent workmanship, but also to their symbolic sig- 
nificance due to their foreign origin. 

The relatively limited number of Egyptian objects found in the northern Levant — compared 
to other imports such as, for example, imported Cypriote pottery which is attested in much 
higher numbers — may also suffice to show that these objects were highly valued, and demanded 
local emulation by the rulers. The distribution of Egyptian imports is always directly linked 
with the powerful and prominent urban centers of the Bronze Age, e.g. Byblos and Ugarit, with 
the majority of imports found at the important sites along the Levantine coast. Farther inland 
from the coastal regions of the northern Levant, however, Egyptian imports clearly diminish in 
number, with the notable exceptions of Ebla and Qatna, both located along important routes 
connecting the Mediterranean with Mesopotamia. 

Thus, apart from being evidence for a possible, yet sometimes elusive gift exchange between 
the royal courts of the Eastern Mediterranean and Egypt, the Egyptian objects found in the 
northern Levant, among other “foreign exotica’, also provide a unique and challenging opportu- 
nity to analyze the way Levantine elites sought to present themselves and their social rank, as 
well as to visualize their political power by accumulating foreign Egyptian objects and adapting 
Egyptian iconography. This is not to say that at least some of the Egyptian objects found at 
northern Levantine sites do not represent gifts coming from Egypt, but different ways of dis- 
patch — in terms of chronology — and as well as different modes of perception by the Levantine 
elites, may account for their presence as well. 
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Abstract: In order to obtain a better understanding of the real nature of the political, economic and legal elements 
dominating the relations between the Egyptian states and the client kingdoms of the Levant during the time of the 
4th century B.C.E., the Amarna letters are usually employed as a primary source of data. Contrary to the general 
view this subset is far from a homogenous unit, although its main topics consist of security, economic and adminis- 
trative issues. During the Late Bronze Age the relations between two political entities or states were personified by 
their rulers — the Pharaoh on the Egyptian side and the client kings of the Levantine kingdoms on the other. On a 
daily basis the interests of the Pharaoh were however represented by his respective officials. It might be slightly 
simplifying to see these relations as relations between two individuals, but this very piece of knowledge enables us 
to better understand the economic factors as well as the administrative and legal practice employed throughout the 
region in the mid-14th century B.C.E. 


Keywords: Egypt, Levant, Amarna Age, economy, administration 


Questions pertaining to the mechanisms and routes of contacts and/or exchanges between the 
cultures and political entities of the Levant during the second half of the second millennium 
B.C.E. are closely associated with our understanding of their real nature, meanings and proce- 
dures. In order to study the relations between Egypt and the other Great Powers of the Near 
East as well as the neighboring client kingdoms of the Levant from the perspective of the writ- 
ten evidence, we have to keep in mind the type of text we have at our disposal, its original con- 
text, how we can understand its audience, where it was written and its primary meaning. Only a 
detailed analysis of the material can provide more concrete data and a more detailed picture of 
the subject. Taking into consideration the written sources and focusing on the nature of contacts 
between Egypt and the Near East during this particular period, it is the aim of this study to dis- 
cuss some of the pre-requisites necessary to maintain these diplomatic and trade relations. The 
main focus of this paper is to study some terms and mechanisms employed in the diplomatic 
relations, procedures and administration attested both in Ancient Egyptian and Near Eastern 
SOUICES. 


Thutmose III and the Egyptian evidence 


Observing the written evidence that provides information on the character of the policy towards 
the Levant, one notices a steep increase of data only from the time of Thutmose III (ca. 1479- 
1425 B.C.E.) onwards. His military activities, and especially the battle of Megiddo and its direct 
consequences, undoubtedly represent a key-element in the development of Egyptian politics, 
diplomacy and administration towards both the Levantine polities and other Near Eastern 
states.' Treated extensively and in detail both in royal and non-royal texts, his expeditions laid 


' Morris 2005, 115-80; Redford 2003 and 2006; for a detailed discussion on individual economic factors see 
Panagiotopoulos 2000; for military aspects especially Galan 1994. 
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down the foundations for an administrative and military system still largely functioning during 
the Amarna period in the mid-14th century B.C.E. Similar to later phases crucial attention was 
given to the Lebanese coast and its harbors, featuring as a gateway to the northernmost and 
inner parts of the Levant. Leaving aside their strategic position the Lebanese harbors were 
important for the Egyptian military because of the management of their sources, necessary to 
maintain military activities in the region.’ Both military and economic factors were of conse- 
quence when a series of installations’ were engaged in the Egyptian exploitation of the region, 
formalizing its status within the Egyptian politics and economy. Through the products of three 
Levantine cities these were to become a part of the Egyptian economy.* By means of a legal 
provision, identified as mf-“in the Egyptian documents, the Lebanese kings were obliged to pro- 
vide the harbor cities (functioning also as collection centers for the inland regions) with com- 
modities on an annual basis° and with the same frequency a fixed part of the harvest had to be 
delivered to the authorities (63k).° A special condition can be recognized in the southern part of 
the Jezreel valley, which was understood to be a property of the Egyptian king with corveée 
duty, a practice well attested still during the Amarna period (EA 365). 

From the perspective of Near Eastern international diplomacy the reign of Thutmose III cor- 
responds completely to that of the Amarna period, namely a diplomatic exchange of envoys 
with gifts’ and diplomatic marriages,* traditions attested also from the time of his successors. 


The Amarna Evidence — an oath of loyalty? 


The Amarna letters provide us with large amount of data, to a great extent consistent with the 
Thutmosid evidence, with respect to the economy and administration of the Amarna period in 
the Levant. In discussing the economic factors dealt with in the Amarna correspondence it 1s 
important to distinguish between letters addressed to equal partners (diplomatic correspond- 
ence) and letters from/to Levantine client kings (mostly identifiable as state correspondence). 
For both types of correspondence holds that the social position, rank and/or relationship 
between the two correspondents has a direct impact on the contents, tone and general structure 
of the letters. One can easily recognize that the subject of communication between two equal 
partners consists first and foremost of questions pertaining to mutual confirmations and the 
maintenance of their relations, which are carried out especially by means of an exchange of 
greeting-gifts, dynastic marriages, as well as by solving trade and juridical problems. These 
correspondents are thus members of one “family”, pronouncing their brotherhood and empha- 
sizing their mutual love. In the language of diplomacy the two key-terms — “brotherhood” and 
“love” — are usually interpreted as the indisputable expressions of their egality. Among the let- 
ters addressed by socially inferior subjects, 1.c. the Levantine client kings to their overlord, 


* Aside from silver, gold, lapis lazuli and malachite, grain, wine, large and small cattle are explicitly mentioned 
to be intended for the king’s army (Urk. IV, 662: 15-16). 

> Thoroughly Morris 2005. 

*  Urk. IV, 664: 17-665: 3. 

> Urk. IV, 700: 6-9: “Behold, the harbours were provided with every (sort of) thing, according to their income, 
(which was) according to their provision(s) of every year, and the trade goods of the Lebanon were according to 
their provision(s) of every year.”; Urk. IV, 719: 7-11; Urk. IV: 723: 4-9; Urk. IV, 732: 6—8: “Behold, every har- 
bour was provided with every (sort of) good thing, according to their provision(s) of every year.” 

6  Urk. IV, 694: 3~8. Bleiberg 1988; for the commodity exchange in the Annals in particular, see Bleiberg 1981. A 
detail overview is presented in Bleiberg 1996. 

’ For the commodities from Assur, Babylonia and Hatti see Urk. IV, 668: 8—9 (Assur; Year 24(!) to be considered 
as a mistake; lapis lazuli); Urk. IV, 700: 16-701: 4 (Babylonia; Year 33; genuine and artificial lapis lazuli, lapis 
lazuli from Babylon); Urk. IV, 701: 6—9 (Assur?; Year 33; genuine lapis lazuli, vessels); Urk. IV, 701: 11-14 
(Hatti; Year 33; silver, stone, wood); Urk. IV, 727: 13-14 (Hatti; Year 41; silver); Urk. IV, 668: 6~15 (Assur; gen- 
uine and artificial lapis lazuli, vessels, jewels; Year 40); Urk. IV, 732: 11-733: 2 (Hatti?; Year 42; silver, genuine 
lapis lazuli, wood, copper ore). 

8 Urk. IV, 668: 17-670: 14 (Retenu; Year 40). 
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pleas for the overlord’s intervention in the field of military affairs dominate. The Egyptian king 
is often asked for solutions in individual conflicts including security and trade matters. In order 
to maintain a viable working system the client kings were expected to fulfill a set of duties or 
obligations, eloquently articulated in the Amarna letters.’ 

In the contents of these letters the pharaoh and his high-ranking officials are addressed as 
the supreme executive power, considered by the client kings to be the only instance competent 
to solve their straits, but also the power towards which they were obliged to express their high- 
est esteem and respect. This respect, as well as a symbolic reflection of their social status, can 
be recognized both in the opening passages and in the bodies of these letters. In the structure of 
these two subsets of epistolary documents, it is obvious that particular differences can be recog- 
nized primarily in the opening passages containing the address, salutations and other elements, 
such as a prostration formula.'’ It has been already demonstrated that a certain preference given 
to these elements was not purely incidental. [t can be also stated that for both partners the indi- 
vidual phrases undoubtedly represented a sophisticated system of broadly intelligible codes 
which had to be respected by all parties concerned. Although we cannot speak about a codified 
form of a classical diplomatic protocol known from modern diplomacy, it is not only the Amar- 
na correspondence that indicates that such a system was known and practiced already during 
the second millennium B.C.E. 

For the effective functioning of the Egyptian administration in the Levant a series of legal 
elements were in use. Dealing with the Amarna cuneiform texts it seems clear that the relations 
between the individual client kings, being representatives of political entities, were set or speci- 
fied by means of an oath, having the validity of a treaty. The Amarna letters not only refer to 
this particular type of oath (Akkadian mamitu) but cover also the ceremonial procedures follow- 
ing the act, including the slaughtering of an animal and the shared consumption of a drink or 
meal. In three out of altogether four examples preserved in the Amarna corpus the oath is sworn 
between the individual Levantine kings. In EA 67: 13-16, it is stated that, “He @ Aziru of 
Amurru?) made an [oa]th © treaty) [wi]th the ruler of Byblos and with the ruler of ....] all the 
fortress commanders of your land ... [...] became friendly with him, my lord.”; in EA 74: 41—42, 
“Accordingly, they (= ‘Abdi-ASirta and his allies) have made an oath among themselves” and in 
EA 149: 57-60, “Zimredda of Sidon and Aziru, the delinquent against the king, and the men of 
Arwada have exchan<ge>d!! oaths among themselves”. However, the very same expression 1s 
employed for a legal provision concluded between a client king and the Egyptian pharaoh, as in 
EA 148: 35-37, in which Abi-Milku of Tyre reports on the king of Sidon as follows: “Since he 
has waged war (against me), has he not violated(?) the oath?” 

The Egyptian evidence for the employment of any kind of loyalty oath is rather limited. In 
Egypt an oath appears both in juridical (that means before legal authorities, such as in a court) 
and non-juridical contexts being a “solemn appeal to divine authority, a god, or the pharaoh 
who was himself a god”.’” In general it is possible to recognize two main types — a promissory 
oath by means of which a promise is made for the future and an assertory or declaratory oath by 
means of which a statement is confirmed. A common way to express the oath was either to 
“bind (oneself)/ to swear” [rk] or “to live © to swear)” [‘nf], which is the very first word of a 
typical oath formula but which can also refer to the oath directly. From the time of the 
18th Dynasty only a single example of the verb “to swear” is attested, dated more precisely to 
the Amarna period and written on the walls of the Tomb of Tutu in Tell el-Amarna recording 
his promotion: “The whole world, and Syria and Kush, and all the lands trembles before you. 


9 See especially Abdul-Kader Mohammad 1959; Several 1972; Na’aman 1981 and 1988; Ahituv 1996; for the sys- 
tem of patronage in the Near East consult Westbrook 2005 and Pfoh 2009; for patrimonialism Schloen 2001, 
313-16. 

10 Mynayova 2007. 

| Moran 1992, 237 n. 3, following Grave 1980, 207 n. 16. 

2 Wilson 1948, 129. For the discussion on the oath see especially Valbelle 1987; Morschauser 1988; Menu 1998; 
Jasnow 2003, 313-15; for the international perspective consult Lorton 1974; Murnane 2000. 
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Their arms are (raised) to you in adoration of your ka. They request ‘life’ [= oath/ireaty] with 
humility and (say), “Give us breath because awe of you blocked our noses. They swear upon/for 
the sake of (?) their health/prosperity”,’ with the speech (oath?) of the foreigners recorded: 
“The servants of every foreign country, they say: “The living sun, Neferkheperure Waenre, 
<we> are in | your char]ge forever and ever”’. 

In order to identify such an oath of loyalty, required from the Levantine client kings in the 
textual material from the time of Thutmose II and sworn on purpose to establish legal relations 
with the Egyptian king, the expression sdf(3)-tryt is often mentioned. However, for various rea- 
sons its identification within the Amarna evidence remains open to further discussions and it 
cannot be taken as direct evidence for the occurrence of this type of oath in the Amarna con- 
text.'4 Firstly, 1t is attested only twice within the international context: in the Jebel Barkal stela 
of Thutmose II, in which he states that he let the representatives of his defeated enemies utter 
the statement that they will never ever repeat the evil acts against the pharaoh: “Then My Maj- 
esty caused that sdf=sn-tryt be granted saying: ‘We will not repeat evil again in our lifetimes 
against Menkheperre — may he live forever — our lord, for we have seen his power. It is accord- 
ing to his desire that he granted us breath (of life). It was his father [Amun-Re, the Lord of the 
Thrones of the Two Lands] who did it. It surely was not an act of a human’”’"’; and on the Mem- 
phis stela of Amenhotep IT: “His Majesty reached Kadesh, while its chief was coming forth in 
peace to His Majesty. It was granted that they make a sdf-tryt, and all their children 
ac{cordingly].””'*® It is difficult to believe that such a procedure, if it is taken as the loyalty oath, 
would be preserved in only two examples from the royal inscriptions of the New Kingdom. The 
scarcity of the examples in royal texts speaks against sdf(3)-tryt as a standardized and conven- 
tional act on a regular basis employed to formalize the relationship. It is obvious that as a result 
of this sd/(3)-tryt “act” a certain legal relationship might have been established or re-estab- 
lished. The other examples for the employment of the phrase are attested only in later sources. 
Ramesside material clearly reveals that it was regularly used in domestic, juridical and adminis- 
trative issues, being especially demanded in cases when a more serious offense against the state 
and the king himself were eventuated and neither an oracle nor a law tribunal (knbf) might have 
been involved. The respective “act” could be preformed both for individuals and for groups of 
people (O.Cairo 25580: 1-3). From the preserved examples it is possible to suppose that the act 
had taken the form of a promissory statement, more probably in its negative form, often intro- 
duced as a personal act of the pharaoh who might have been in reality substituted by one of his 
high officials (srw), as several examples from Deir el-Medina show (RAD 57, 8-10). The act 
can be understood as being granted by the royal office itself. In several cases a gang of work- 
men of Deir el-Medina is said to do the sdf3-tryt act and since exact dates are preserved, we 
may suppose that this act had to be repeated, maybe on regular basis: “Year 1, II sw 28. Com- 
ing [by the] srw to cause the gang to sdf3-[trly ...2? (O.Caitro 25255).'’ The workmen were bound 
to report every offense against the state, the king or his property. In none of the preserved 
examples, not a single invocation of either the king or a deity can be identified and the identifi- 
cation of the act as the oath — either the oath of loyalty or the oath of office, both in the interna- 
tional and the domestic sphere — is highly unlikely. 


3 Urk. IV, 2013: 17; Lorton 1974, 82; Davies 1995, 24. 

For problems with the exact translation and understanding of the following passages see Lorton 1974, 132, who 

— in his study of the juridical terminology of international relations in Egyptian texts of the 18th Dynasty — 

translates the term as “to sdf3 a tryt-oath’, or “sdf3-tryt oath”. 

'S Urk. IV, 1235: 16-1236: 2. 

‘© Urk. [V 1303: 19-1304: 2. 

"For other examples O.Cairo 25281, O.Cairo 25580 and probably O.DeM 45, vs. 9-10, see McDowell 1990, 
206-7. 
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Egyptian interests and economic factors 


Both the Thutmosid material and the Amarna letters reveal details of the functioning and eco- 
nomic aspects of the Levantine region for the Egyptian economy with the transfer of commodi- 
ties representing one of its pivotal elements. Since the time of Thutmose [II some areas of the 
Levant became fully integrated into the Egyptian system with the harbor installations function- 
ing as the main hubs for the communication between the Egyptian and local authorities, serving 
as centers for the collection and storage of the annual grain tax. In order to maintain the system 
a matrix of formalized interpersonal relations between the respective authorities was developed. 

In the Amarna correspondence, the representatives of the Egyptian administration serving 
as the intermediaries between the Egyptian king and the local client kings are addressed in alto- 
gether 23'* out of 307 letters classified as state correspondence (tab. 1).'’ Only one letter thus far 
exists in which the Egyptian high-ranking official is identified as the sender of the message (EA 
96; addressed to Rib-Hadda of Byblos). 


Desired by the pune Gate 
EA no. Sender Addressee Sent y security 
addressee eee 


BA 62 |‘Abdi-Agirtaof | Pahanate = 
Amurru 
50 pairs of horses; | yes 
200 infantrymen” (lines 
23-24) 


EA 69 |Rib-Hadda of an official(?) _| 

Byblos 
copper; sinnu/ yes 
Sinnu of [cop]per?! 






EA 71 |Rib-Hadda of 


Byblos 


m9 cr 
5 es) 
2 E 
eh 
© 
ey 





EA 73 |Rib-Hadda of Amanappa 
Byblos 

EA 77 |Rib-Hadda of Amanappa 
Byblos 

EA 82 |Rib-Hadda of Amanappa 
Byblos 

EA 86 jRib-Hadda of Amanappa 
Byblos 


EA 87 |Rib-Hadda of Amanappa 
Byblos 


EA 93 |Rib-Hadda of Amanappa 
Byblos 


EA 95 |Rib-Hadda of 


EA 98 | Yapah-Hadda of Yanhamu 
Beirut(?) 


EA 102 |Rib-Hadda of Yanhamu(?) 
Byblos 


Amanappa; archers; 
grain from Yarimuta’ 


— 2 * | 
300 men from the king yes 
(via Amanappa) 












a commissioner, the 
official; archers; 200 
[men] of Meluhha 


Yanhamu(?); archers 


yes 


yes 


‘8 The character of EA 251 is still disputed; see Moran 1992, 305 n. 1. 

'9 For the Amarna state correspondence, see Mynayova 2014. 

20 ERIN.MES GiR.MES 

21 For references see Moran 1992, 148 n. 2. 

22 Probably on the Lebanese coast, south of Beirut, for the granary and collecting center, see other references, 
especially in EA 68, EA 74, EA 75, EA 81, EA 82, EA 85, EA 90, EA 105, EA 112, EA 114, EA 116, and EA 
125. 

23 Knudtzon 1964, 603; followed by Moran 1992, 29 and 231 n. 1. 
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immediate 
security | 
issues 


Desired by the 
addressee 


x 7 


EA 158 | Aziru of Amurru | 
EA 168 [Aci of Amory [Tua 
GA 166 [Aaicuof Amureu [aay ‘| 
EA 167 | Aziru of Amurru(?) Tutu? | | 


EA 169 |asonof Aziruof — {(1) an official(?); 
Amurru (2) Tutu*4 
EATS [hibiya‘[anoficial | 


EA 21025| ZiSamimi (...i]pburi 






| 5 | 
= | 
f 


yes 


? ? ? 
a garrison of 50 men; yes 
the official 


EA 333 | Papi an official [x +] 11*° bows; 3 daggers; yes 
3 swords 


Tab. |: Letters addressed to officials of the Egyptian administration in the Levant 


As far as the content of the letters is concerned, the missives are rather formulaic, mostly 
reflecting the current safety situation within the region. In this respect the subset of letters from 
Amurru can be seen as an exception to the rule, representing rather a set of ordinary reports 
confirming the senders’ intents to fulfill all their respective duties and to be at the behest of the 
Egyptian administration. Within the subset of letters addressed to the respective officials most 
of the demands consist — under the influence of the safety situation — of military personnel, 
sometimes conducted in coordination with the official himself. Only exceptionally commodities 
are mentioned, such as grain from Yarimuta in EA 86.’ In this specific case, the demand to 
supply Rib-Hadda of Byblos from the coastal granary installation and commercial center at 
Yarimuta can be interpreted as an ultimate petition caused by the staggering safety difficulties 
of the Byblite king. In none of the examples are any of the commodities sent to the hands of 
these officials. As it has been already mentioned the only letter addressed by a military official 
to Rib-Hadda of Byblos is EA 96, but neither in this letter is any transfer of commodities men- 
tioned. In conclusion to the discussion on the character of this subset of documents, the over- 
view given above clearly discloses a pattern in which the representatives of the Egyptian 
administration involved in the communication with the client kings are functioning as interme- 
diaries between the pharaoh and the local rulers. The nature of their relationship can be seen as 
a primarily military one, leaving the economic issues largely aside. On the other hand, the mili- 
tary activities of ‘Abdi-ASirta and his allies had a direct impact and consequence on the func- 
tioning of the Egyptian administration in the region and hence directly affected the economic 
interests of the pharaoh, as attested in Rib-Hadda’s correspondence. Accordingly, the military 
response from the side of the Egyptian administration to the urgent situation can be interpreted 
as a protection of economic interests and resources. 


4 There are two messages within the letter. 

2 For the identification of the addressee as Amenhotep I1V—Akhenaten, see Knudtzon 1964, 744 n. f; a different 
view in Moran 1992, 29 n. 82 and Mynafova 2012, 552 n. 4; too fragmentary to reconstruct the contents relia- 
bly. 

26 Moran 1992, 357 n. 5. 

*7 In the case of EA 333 the tablet has not been discovered at Tell el-Amarna but at Tell el-Hesi and based on cer- 
tain similarities it has been included into the Amarna corpus; for the most recent edition and discussion see 
Horowitz et al. 2006, 92—4. Its integration into the particular subset of documents thus remains rather precari- 
ous as far as the nature of the mentioned commodities is concerned. 
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Taking into consideration the remainder of the state correspondence, i.e. letters addressed 
directly to the Egyptian king, it reflects to a great extent the situation attested in the letters to 
the officials. Reactions to immediate security issues represent almost seventy percent of all 
messages and in consequence explicit demands for military forces (usually both infantry and 
chariotry), sometimes accompanied by pharaoh’s high-ranking official, can be recognized in 
more than thirty percent of these letters. As far as the shipment of commodities from the indi- 
vidual client kings outside the military sphere is concerned, it can be recognized in approxi- 
mately thirteen percent of the documents, sometimes referring only to the intents or promises to 
send the required consignment.*® On the other hand, mentions of non-military objects or com- 
modities desired by the client kings themselves are even less numerous, not even reaching ten 
percent among the state letters addressed to the king. Among these several types non-military 
personnel (EA 49; EA 148; EA 149; EA 180*°), grain (EA 83; EA 85)°°, animals (EA 91; EA 94; 
EA 308), myrrh (EA 269), provisions (EA 74; EA 85; EA 113; EA 152) or more in general a gift 
(EA 100) can be identified. By entrusting to Abi-Milku the city of Usu, the ruler of Tyre has his 
sources of water and wood provided (EA 148;°' EA 150; for water & wood see also EA 147 and 
EA 155). The amount of gold and silver mentioned by Rib-Hadda of Byblos in EA 91 that was 
to be sent to him is undoubtedly to be identified as ransom money for ‘Abdi-ASirta and can be 
categorized within the military sphere. By far the least numerous group of texts contain both: a 
demand to the pharaoh and the report of the indisputable shipment of the consignment, as in 
EA 148, EA 235+327, EA 314, EA 323, and EA 331 (glass). 

The data provided by the Amarna state correspondence thus clearly imply a narrow link 
between the military and economic sphere with direct military interventions taking place only 
when the economic priorities of the Egyptian administrative system became affected or endan- 
gered. 
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31 In EA 148 only the water is mentioned. 
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Abstract: Egypt’s New Kingdom imperial government routinely utilized Syro-Palestinian temples to mask a varie- 
ty of key economic and political transactions. Pharaohs embellished temples in the territory of valued vassals and 
gave gifts of divine statues fashioned out of precious materials. The statues themselves could serve as bribes, 
designed to purchase the allegiance of key vassals. Further, if a local deity could be credibly syncretized with an 
Egyptian counterpart, as was the Lady of Byblos, the pharaoh might continue to provide “offerings” in perpetuity 
that conveniently disguised payment for local resources and/or ongoing subsidies as royal largess bestowed upon an 
Egyptian god. Statues in Egypt and Nubia were typically bestowed upon temples together with parcels of land to 
support them. If, as is likely, the same held true in Syria-Palestine, an Egyptian-sponsored statue would receive 
income that might, depending on circumstances, be shared between local powerbrokers, Egyptian military estab- 
lishments, and representatives of affiliated temples in Egypt. Evidence suggests that divine estates — whether pur- 
chased by Egyptians, granted by friendly kings, or usurped by rights of conquest — frequently supported the costs 
of military occupation. In areas of the empire where divine estates funneled taxes to Egyptian bases, the custom of 
having locals deliver a portion of their produce to the temple of a god that they viewed as potentially effective on 
their behalf was likely held to be ideologically more palatable than would be a simple unmasked extraction. 


Keywords: temples, divine estates, statue cults, taxation, trade, imperial subsidies 


Egypt’s utilization of indigenous temples as centers for exchange and extraction during the New 
Kingdom is a subject that deserves more attention than it has received. One of the most substan- 
tive discussions of the practice was undertaken by Mario Liverani in his remarkable work, 
Prestige and Interest: International Relations in the Near East ca. 1600-1100 B.C.' Professor 
Liverani focused on three texts — one carved on Hatshepsut’s temple at Deir el-Bahari, one an 
“autobiographical” text in an official’s tomb, and the last a literary tale of high adventure. 
Despite the quite distinct genres of the three texts, each touched on the practice of what one 
might facetiously term “ideological money laundering”. All three narratives concerned the 
masking of payment as piety. [ will begin this essay by revisiting the phenomenon that M. Live- 
rani originally discussed and from there will attempt to carry his work forward to address other 
evidence that supports the idea that indigenous temples played a key role in Egypt’s imperial 
strategy during the New Kingdom. 

The first text, carved on a temple wall, describes an expedition sent by Hatshepsut to Punt, a 
far-off region the Egyptians termed God’s Land that was located in the Horn of Africa. For their 
journey, the Egyptian emissaries were “dispatched with every good thing from the court, L. P. 
H.,” for Hathor, mistress of Punt, for the sake of the life, prosperity, and health of her majesty”.’ 
A monten of these good things — including metal ingots, a sword, an axe, and an assortment of 
beaded necklaces — were depicted in the reliefs of the temple (See fig. 1).* In sending a shipment 
of goods to a deity identified with Hathor, Hatshepsut was conforming to what was deemed 
right and proper. A well-known story from the Middle Kingdom featured a sailor who had been 


| Liverani 1990, 240—S4. 

2 Here and following I.p.h. is an abbreviation for the wish for “life, prosperity, (and) health” that commonly fol- 
lows words designating the king, palace, or court. 

> Breasted 1988, 107. 

4 Liverani 1990, 243; Naville 1898, pl. LXIX. 
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Fig. 1: Hatshepsut’s envoys bring “offerings” to Hathor of Punt in return for “every good thing” 


shipwrecked on the island of a divine snake and promised this snake that in return for his clem- 
ency “I shall have barges brought to you laden with all the products of Egypt, as should be done 
for a god who loves men in a far-off land which men do not know’? In return for the queen’s 
material generosity, the Puntite goddess, equated by the Egyptians with Hathor, granted Hat- 
shepsut not only life, prosperity, and health, but also myrrh trees, ivory, ebony, apes, and all the 
assorted exotica of Punt. 

Here, then, an essentially secular transaction was reframed as one that occurred on a spiritu- 
al plane. The Egyptians did not control Punt and so extraction was not an option. Thus the 
transaction — a queen having to pay foreigners in order to achieve her desires — was passed off 
as an instance in which the queen gave freely to an Egyptian goddess and received from her 
gifts in return (gifts from God’s Land). In this manner, a royal act that might otherwise have 
been viewed as mercantile was purified, made both sacred and ideologically in-synch with 
Egypt’s own understanding of itself. 

The parallel that M. Liverani cited for this instance of payment-as-piety was the inscription 
of Thutmose III’s chief treasurer, Sennefer, who traveled on the king’s behalf to Byblos only a 
short while later. Byblos, like Punt, was a long-standing trading partner of Egypt’s and a polity 
likewise known to the Egyptians as God’s Land. Upon arrival, Sennefer boasted that he 


“entered the forest-preserve ... I caused that there be presented to her (= Hathor) offerings of mil- 
lions of things on behalf of his majesty (I.p.h.) ... in Byblos, that I might give them to her lord for her 
heart’s satisfaction ... I brought away (timbers of) 60 cubits in their length ... I brought them down 
from the highlands of God’s Land.’ 


Here again, then, the pharaoh (via Sennefer) presented “gifts” to the goddess Hathor, who then 
acknowledged his gifts by bestowing “gifts” of her own. 

For his final example of how the Egyptians routinely utilized religion to disguise the true 
nature of a commercial exchange, M. Liverani discussed a fictional account of a latter day coun- 
terpart to Sennefer, a man named Wenamun, who was sent by the rulers of Egypt at the very 
end of the Twentieth Dynasty or the beginning of the Twenty-First Dynasty to purchase timber 
for the temple of Amun.’ Because his goods had been robbed en route, the envoy was unable to 
provide proper payment. Further, as Egypt no longer possessed an empire that encompassed 
Byblos, Wenamun could not even fall back on an underlying threat of coercion to achieve his 
aims. All he had left was an ideological fiction that what was really going on in his transaction 
with the prince of Byblos was a religious rite in which a leader would provide gifts to a deity as 
a purely pious act. 


> Simpson 2003, 52. 
° Liverani 1990, 248—49. 
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Because of Wenamun’s uncomfortable financial position, however, the transaction the envoy 
emphasized was not the expected one — in which the ruler of Egypt sent presents to Hathor in 
return for life, prosperity, and health (and timber) — but one in which the ruler of Byblos was 
expected to provide timber in return for the life, prosperity, and health that would be bestowed 
upon him by the Egyptian god Amun. Arguing his point, Wenamun scolded the prince of Byb- 
los, saying 


‘Now as for Amon-Re, King of the Gods, it is he who is the lord of life and health, and it is he who 
was the lord of your fathers. They spent their lifetimes offering to Amon. You too, you are a servant 
of Amon. If you say, “Will do, will do so for Amon,’ and accomplish his commission, you shall live, 
prosper, and be healthy and be beneficial for your entire land and your people.’”® 


Ideological fiction is one thing, however, and economic reality is another. 

In responding to Wenamun, the ruler of Byblos cut straight through the thick sanctimonious 
varnish with which the envoy had coated the history of Egypto-Byblite transactions. He clari- 
fied matters to Wenamun, who surprisingly seemed to require this clarification. As for the lum- 
ber, he said, it was true that the prince’s ancestors “did in fact supply it. You have but to pay me 
for supplying it, and I will supply it. Indeed my (forebears) carried out this commission, but 
only after Pharaoh, l.p.h., had six freighters loaded with Egyptian products, and they were emp- 
tied into their warehouses. You, what have you brought me in my turn?”’ Wenamun then report- 
ed that the ruler of Byblos proceeded to have 


‘a journal roll of his forefathers brought and had it read out in my presence. A thousand deben of sil- 
ver and miscellaneous items were found (entered) in his (journal) roll. And he said to me, ‘As for the 
Ruler of Egypt, is he the lord of what is mine, and I his servant as well? (If so), would he have been 
needing to send silver and gold in order to say, ‘Carry out the commission from Amon!’? Or was it 
rather a gift that used to be presented to my father? As for me in my turn, am I your servant?”"” 


With this speech, the ruler of Byblos indicated in no uncertain terms that, contrary to the Egyp- 
tian ideology that Wenamun espoused, piety in the absence of power or payment could in no 
way dictate the terms of high-level trade. 

These three texts are interesting to consider, for they detail a very similar practice as it 
occurred in three different political settings: trade without empire, trade within an imperial set- 
ting, and post-imperial trade. In the first and the second cases, the situation appears very simi- 
lar: high-value items were obtained through Egyptian offerings to a deity identified with the 
goddess Hathor — a goddess who even within Egypt proper had a long tradition of incorporating 
a wide variety of individual goddesses into a corporate version of herself. In these cases, ideolo- 
gy and reality were in perfect synch from an Egyptian perspective. In the case of Wenamun, 
however, when all that the Egyptian envoy had to exchange for quality lumber were ideological 
intangibles, the flimsiness of this framing device was revealed. The ruler of Byblos was no 
longer the servant of the Egyptians, nor was he under any obligation to honor Amun. Thus, it 
was not “life and health” that he desired from an Egyptian god in return for long lengths of tim- 
ber but rather the “four bowls and one kakmen-vessel of gold, five bowls of silver, ten articles of 
clothing of byssus, ten coverlets of fine thin linen, five hundred mats of smooth linen, five hun- 
dred ox hides, five hundred ropes, twenty sacks of lentils, and thirty baskets of fish’,''! which the 
rulers of Egypt did finally ship to him as payment-without-pretense. 

This repeated encoding of seemingly secular acts of international exchange in religious ter- 
minology is intriguing and invites a consideration of how the Egyptians utilized native temples 
in an imperial context. As will be argued in this essay, the Egyptians found indigenous temples 
equally useful for the purposes of exchange and extraction. Regarding the former, pharaohs fre- 
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quently bestowed “gifts” upon local temples to facilitate high-level trade but also to curry favor 
with important vassals by providing a politically palatable form of payment for loyalty and ser- 
vices rendered. Such gifts often took the form of statues of deities that through the process of 
syncretism could be regarded as both Syro-Palestinian and Egyptian. 

For the substance of this study, it is important to understand that a divine statue donated by a 
pharaoh to a temple in Egypt or Nubia was almost invariably accompanied by a gift of land that 
belonged to the statue and was intended to provide it with an income in perpetuity. For instance, 
Ramesses II claimed to have donated a statue of Ptah to the god’s temple in Memphis: “repos- 
ing on its mighty seat. I have equipped it with wab-priests and prophets, (with) serfs, fields and 
cattle. I made it festive with sacred offerings, (with) myriads of all (manner of) things.’ If a 
pharaoh’s gift of a divine statue in the core of his realm and in his southern empire typically 
included also an endowment for the statue’s support, it is likely that a similar economic logic 
lay behind the donation of statues to Syro-Palestinian temples. This essay explores the implica- 
tions for our understanding of imperial management if the statues donated or supported by 
Egyptian kings in their northern empire did own land. 





Fig. 2: The deputy of Wawat, Penniut, dedicates a statue of Ramesses VI to a temple 
in Aniba along with five fields 


Statues of deities were not the only property-holders in an Egyptian or a Nubian temple, 
however. Like brides endowed with dowries, statues of divine kings and wealthy individuals 
destined for a temple brought property with them. For example, a deputy of Wawat named Pen- 
niut commemorated his erection of a statue of Ramesses VI in a temple at the Nubian adminis- 
trative center of Aniba and noted that this statue brought with it five discrete parcels of land (see 
fig. 2). It is fascinating to note in this regard that the land donated to the statue of the king 
directly abutted land endowed to the (long-deceased) royal wife Nefertari, the endowed fields of 
the statue under the authority of the priest Amenemope, and the endowed fields of the statue 
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under the authority of the deputy of Wawat, Mery.'’ Thus it would appear that by the Twentieth 
Dynasty, at least, much of the land in Lower Nubia was owned not by individuals or communi- 
ties but by statues of royalty and high officials. The local temple housed these statues and, 
together with the officials that administered the statue’s land on their behalf, enjoyed usufruct 
over its produce. Much the same trend, as will be discussed below, is observable in at least some 
areas of Twentieth Dynasty Canaan. 

The role of temples in facilitating exchange has been broached already, and it is not difficult 
to imagine that key vassals would welcome a gift of a statue to their local temple if this includ- 
ed at least partial rights over its property. Conquerors looking to shore up their legitimacy and 
to rule efficiently typically seek out religio-political elites willing to serve as collaborators. As 
myriad examples, both ancient and modern, attest, however, collaborators are typically unpopu- 
lar with a substantial subset of their contemporaries. Thus the recruitment of collaborators is far 
less difficult when empires offer such individuals the opportunity for enrichment. 

It remains to briefly foreground the ways in which temples could be utilized in the process of 
extraction. If one can extrapolate from one body of evidence, discussed below, it may be that 
when an indigenous temple was located in a core area of the empire, taxes levied on land direct- 
ly and indirectly controlled by the state may have been delivered to the local temple rather than 
to a more overt imperial headquarters. Such a policy may have been intended to provide the 
indigenous inhabitants with the convenient fiction that the entity to whom they were delivering 
their hard won produce was in fact the divinity charged with looking after their welfare. The 
produce from such temple taxes (63kw) seems in some cases to have been utilized not only to 
support a statue (and its caretakers) but also to subsidize imperial endeavors. 

The evidence for Egypt’s employment of indigenous temples is uneven, often ambiguous, 
and varies in nature over time and in different territories; thus it is important to state from the 
outset that none of the scenarios explored below should be taken as explanations for how the 
empire always worked. Egypt controlled parts of Syria-Palestine from roughly 1550-1140 
B.C.E., and the types of regions controlled, as well as the sociopolitical organization of the 
inhabitants, differed dramatically. Thus, while the strength of Egypt’s empire lay in its flexibili- 
ty, this same factor is what frustrates attempts to generalize. Nonetheless, evidence for Egypt’s 
use of indigenous temples is important to assemble, analyze, and to consider holistically, given 
its potential to illuminate recurrent and distinct aspects of imperial policy. Finally, I would state 
that while some portions of this essay are admittedly speculative, speculation is vital in the 
absence of definitive answers. 

Although there is other subject matter that should no doubt be considered, this essay will 
focus on evidence for Egyptian sponsorship of northern temples in the reign of Thutmose III, 
for the provision of statues to Syro-Palestinian temples in the New Kingdom, and for the deliv- 
ery of taxes meant for Egyptian use to Canaanite temples in the Twentieth Dynasty. For com- 
parative purposes, the essay will end with a brief discussion of the employment of temples as 
financial and diplomatic intermediaries in Nubia. Taken together, the evidence indicates that the 
Egyptians utilized religion not only to justify their own imperial expenditures to a home audi- 
ence but also to sheath aspects of the complex dynamics of an imperial system in what they no 
doubt hoped would be an ideologically acceptable gloss for their Syro-Palestinian subjects as 
well. 


Evidence for the involvement of northern temples in tax collection and imperial 
provisioning in the reign of Thutmose ITI 


The earliest evidence for Egypt’s manipulation of local temples in an imperial context comes 
from the reign of Thutmose UJ, which is not surprising as it was this king who went to the 
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greatest lengths to systematize the empire and to make it a formal, functioning entity. Thut- 
mose III’s chief architect, a man named Minmose, inscribed a statue of himself with a list of the 
temples at which he supervised construction of some sort.'* He listed the temples in geographic 
order from south to north. Thus, Minmose began the list with his hometown of Medamud (near 
Thebes), progressed toward the Delta, and ended outside the borders of Egypt proper: at the 
temple of Hathor of Byblos and — last but not least — at a temple of Amun. 

Just as Hathor of Byblos was in fact the Egyptian name for Ba‘alat, the Byblite goddess of 
longstanding, there is no need to envision Minmose as constructing a brand new temple to the 
Egyptian god Amun on foreign soil. It is far likelier that he simply sponsored an addition of 
some sort to the temple of a local male deity that he could comfortably conflate with this god. 
Just where this “Amun” temple was situated remains a mystery, as the statue subsequently sut- 
fered damage; however, if the geographic ordering of the list were consistent, it should have 
been located north of Byblos. Two likely candidates for the polity in which the temple was 
embedded will be proposed below. 

Significantly, in addition to overseeing work on two temples in Lebanon, Minmose also 
claimed on his statue that he “crossed Upper Retenu behind my lord and I| taxed (Atr) Upper 
Retenu in silver, gold, lapis lazuli, and all (kinds of) precious stones, chariots and horses with- 
out number, cattle and small livestock in their multitudes. I caused the rulers (wrw) of Retenu to 
be aware of their yearly labor-tax (63kw).’! While the hir-taxes listed by Minmose fall largely 
into the category of luxury goods and herds, the consistency with which the labor-tax was asso- 
ciated with the harvest of northern regions in the annals of Thutmose IJ] suggests that the 
Egyptians were primarily taxing the agricultural foodstuffs generated from estates worked by 
Syro-Palestinian labor consisting of, for example, “much grain, wheat, barley, incense, fresh 
moringa oil, wine, fruit and all the sweet products of the foreign land. They may be consulted at 
the treasury, just like the reckoning of the b3kw-taxes (ip b3kw) of [name destroyed].’"® 

It is crucial to recognize, then, that Minmose was involved not only in investing on behalf of 
his pharaoh in local temples but also in the process of extracting the two types of resources 
most sought after by early empires: wealth and staple goods. The former — typically exotic or 
expensive raw materials or else finished items taken as booty or requisitioned as tribute — bol- 
stered the power of the elites responsible for initiating and promoting the idea of empire. Just as 
important as the requisition of exotica and other highly valued foreign goods, however, was the 
exaction of staple goods that could be used to provision armies, labor forces, or other categories 
of individuals that routinely served the state.!” 

Historically and cross-culturally, the most organized of empires have maintained a system of 
imperial storehouses in foreign provinces so as to gather agricultural taxes locally and thereby 
underwrite the cost of the province’s occupation and subjugation. Such a system had the virtues 
of simultaneously reducing the burden on the treasury, weakening the power of the taxed poli- 
ties, alleviating the need for expensive baggage trains, and ensuring that the army did not gain 
ill will by foraging for food while passing through allied territory. As a member of the armed 
forces from his youth, it is littke wonder that Thutmose III moved to reform the empire once he 
was Solely in charge of its management. 

Although there is still much that remains unclear concerning Egyptian financial terminolo- 
gy, Edward Bleiberg has argued persuasively that a salient characteristic of b3kw labor-taxes, 
whether levied 1n Egypt or abroad, is that the produce they generated was generally delivered to 
a temple (rather than to the king or a secular government agency) by representatives of whole 
collectives of people (foreign geographic regions, Egyptians, or groups of Egyptian profession- 
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als). Depending on the nature of the b3kw-produce, it might be subsequently utilized to fashion 
temple equipment, to constitute divine offerings, or (perhaps only after its symbolic offering to 
the temple’s divine inhabitants) to be redistributed in the form of rations or partial payment." 
Bleiburg’s conclusions are offered strong support by two recent in-depth studies of imported 
Canaanite jars discovered, in one instance, at Memphis and Amarna and, in the other, at Deir 
el-Medina."° 

Laurent Bavay reports on the results of these studies in greater depth elsewhere in this vol- 
ume, so I will only briefly summarize the points directly relevant to Bleiburg’s argument. First, 
it is clear that imported Canaanite jars in Thebes were frequently associated with temples, as 
demonstrated both by their find spots and by the fact that many of their jar sealings bore 
impressions of temple stamps. Further, evidence from Amarna and Thebes specifically indi- 
cates that Canaanite jars, including Theban examples bearing temple sealings, had been redis- 
tributed to royal workmen housed at Deir el-Medina and at the workmen’s village at Amarna. 
This evidence compliments Bleiberg’s own observation that two jars found at Deir el-Medina 
bore inscriptions stating that the honey contained therein had originally been delivered to a 
temple as b3kw-produce.*° 

The mention of honey in the texts from Deir el-Medina that Bleiberg cited is particularly 
interesting given that the studies on the amphorae found at Memphis, Amarna, and Deir el- 
Medina suggest that they most frequently contained four types of products: honey, olive oil 
(nhh), moringa oil (63g), and incense made from pistacia resin. Comparisons of the products (as 
identified from hieratic jar inscriptions and, where possible, also chemical traces) with petro- 
graphic sourcing of the fabric of the jars demonstrated that the products and the proveniences 
patterned fairly consistently into a few discrete production zones. Jars that sourced from the 
region of Akko and the Jezreel valley as well as from the coastal region extending roughly 
40 km south of Akko (fabric groups I and II respectively) most often contained incense, olive 
oil, or sometimes honey. On the other hand, the region of coastal Lebanon near Byblos (fabric 
group V) and the area of northwest Syria, centering on Ugarit (fabric group IV), produced 
mostly olive oil and some moringa oil. As will be discussed below, however, honey is also 
known to have come from Ugarit. As Bavay has suggested, based on hieratic notations of very 
precise measurements that could only have been assessed by officials during the process of fill- 
ing the jars, it is virtually certain that Egyptian officials stationed at discrete administrative 
centers in the Levant personally oversaw the collection and distribution of these products. 

Given these two studies, it appears indisputable that at least a portion of the b3kw-produce 
collected in Syria-Palestine was transported to specific Egyptian temples and redistributed as 
rations within Egypt. The products shipped back, however, may have been only a portion of 
what was collected. In the same section of the annals as the description of the b3kw-taxes, cited 
above, the scribe reported that 


“every harbor His Majesty came to was supplied with fine bread, various breads, moringa oil, 
incense, wine, honey, [various fine] fr[uits of this foreign land, and ... c. 80 cm. ... Now all this ...] 
was more numerous than anything, beyond the comprehension of His Majesty’s army — and that’s no 
exaggeration! — and they remain (on record) in the day-book of the king’s house, |.p.h. The tally of 
them is not given in this inscription so as not to increase the text.””?! 


Thutmose III’s harbor storehouses, then, clearly stockpiled the produce from b3kw-taxes not 
only for transshipment to Egypt but also for the use of campaign armies. These edible stores no 
doubt further provisioned garrison troops, imperial officials, emissaries, and Canaanite collabo- 
rators, as they would at the time the Amarna letters were composed, roughly a century later.?? 
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In the reign of Thutmose III, then, it is likely that the /tr-taxes of Lebanon, assessed primar- 
ily in prestige goods, were delivered to the king personally on campaign or in his palace, as 
numerous presentation scenes in Theban tombs suggest. The produce gathered from the 53kw- 
taxes that Minmose oversaw, on the other hand, which were presumably identical with the 
b3kw-produce listed as having been assessed on Lebanon in Thutmose III’s annals, would likely 
have been submitted (depending on the location of the taxed polity) to one of the two temples 
that Minmose embellished — either to the northern temple of “Amun” or to the “Hathor” temple 
of Byblos. From these northern centers a portion of the b3kw-produce would be warehoused in 
order to cover imperial costs, while the remainder may have been sent as token offerings to 
affiliated temples in Egypt. 

Given the location of these polities far to the north of Egypt and their proximity to Mittani, 
Egypt’s main rival in the region, such an arrangement would only have been feasible if the rulers 
of the two polities in which the temples were situated were under the control of trustworthy vas- 
sals who deemed Egypt’s interests as compatible with their own and who collaborated closely 
with Egyptian officials. So what incentives, then, could have motivated northern vassals to coop- 
erate with an imperial power whose appearance in the region was no doubt resented by many’? 
One can imagine two primary motivations, one military in nature and the other financial. 

Mailitarily, vassals may have felt that an Egyptian presence in their city would serve to ward 
off enemies who would have just cause to fear an Egyptian reprisal if Egyptian troops were 
slain as a result of their attack. Certainly, the vassals who repeatedly begged for token handfuls 
of Egyptian troops in the Amarna letters seem to have framed their entreaties according to this 
logic. In more modern times, during the American military intervention in Afghanistan, rival 
warlords competed among themselves to solicit American troops, realizing that “small foreign 
forces of perhaps 100 soldiers ... could prove as useful as having several thousand” in the sym- 
bolic weight they carried.”’ Further, to continue with yet one more modern analogy, a tacitly 
acknowledged function of U.S. bases abroad is to serve as “‘tripwires”, meaning that any action 
against an American base offers America a convenient pretext for military intervention.”* In the 
mid-Eighteenth Dynasty, Egyptian armies appeared regularly in their northern empire and, as 
will be demonstrated below, were not reticent to apply military force on behalf of loyal vassals 
and threatened garrisons. 

On the financial side, valued vassals and allies were often amply compensated for hosting 
imperial troops. As is evident from the Amarna archive, vassals could on occasion be placed in 
control of Egyptian storehouses when the resident governor was away on a mission (EA 60, 85). 
Likewise, the Egyptians seem to have supplied vassals on occasion with silver, gold, soldiers, 
grain, horses, chariots, oil, clothing, and other provisions (EA 70, 74, 76, 79, 85, 86, 100, 112, 
122, 125, 126, 130, 137, 138, 152, 161, 263, 287). Indeed, when the loyalty of a vassal from 
Amurru faltered, Akhenaten sent a letter reminding him, “if you perform your service for the 
king, your lord, what is there that the king will not do for you?” (EA 162).”° 

Because of such payments and the possibility of hosting (and presumably having access to 
and occasional oversight of) imperial storehouses, Egyptian vassals frequently solicited the 
presence of Egyptian troops in their cities.*° Given that Lebanon was better known for its tim- 
ber than for its fertile fields, ready access to stores of the grain levied as taxes on their neigh- 
bors may well have been extremely attractive. Whether high-value vassals themselves benefited 
from a significant reduction in taxes is not known but is likely. Certainly, Sennefer’s purchase 
of timber from the ruler of Byblos and Amenhotep III’s payment to the ruler of Gezer for forty 
“extremely beautiful female cupbearers in whom there is no defect”?’ (EA 369) demonstrates 
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that pharaohs took care to remunerate key vassals for items they requested that were over and 
above whatever was requisitioned in taxes. 

Before turning to an examination of the “Egyptian” temples added to by Minmose, it 
remains to briefly discuss the question of the origin of the agricultural b3kw-produce that likely 
would have been submitted to these temples. Part of the b3kw due to the temple of “Amun” may 
perhaps have come from three northern territories in the Upper Jordan Valley and western 
Bashan that had been requisitioned from the king of QadeS and donated to Amun after Thut- 
mose III defeated his coalition at Megiddo. In his annals the king brags, “My Majesty [ga]ve to 
him three towns in Upper Retenu, Nugasa, was the name of one, Yeno’am the name of another, 
and Harenkaru the name of the last, fixed with a tax quota in 63kw yearly, for the divine endow- 
ment of my father Amun.’*® Following the immediate post-war spoils, the primary renewable 
resource of these cities would presumably have been agricultural in nature. Given that Egypt 
did not lack for grain but that a great deal of this foodstuff would have been required to equip 
Egypt’s northern empire with a healthy infrastructure, the b3kw-produce from these regions 
almost certainly was utilized to fill imperial storehouses. 

If Thutmose IIIf assumed direct control of extensive fields in the holdings that he won from 
the king of Qades, such a situation would be analogous to his policy in Canaan. After the battle 
at Megiddo, the Egyptians took as spoils around 50,000 dunams of land, or roughly an eighth of 
the Jezreel valley — prime agricultural land in one of the most fertile regions of Canaan.” Let- 
ters in the Amarna archive demonstrate that a century or so later this land was worked, under 
the oversight of the vassal at Megiddo, by corvée labor assessed as b3kw-tax on nearby towns 
(EA 365). Following the harvest, the proceeds seem to have been taken to the nearby imperial 
storehouses at Jaffa and Yarimuta in order to support Egyptian activities in the region (EA 74, 
75, 81, 85, 86, 90, 294). If the Jezreel valley crops thus underwrote much of the imperial expens- 
es in the core of Egypt’s northern empire, the property taken over from the king of Qades may 
have supported Egypt’s activities on its farthest frontier. 

Taking it as a reasonable assumption, then, that Minmose’s twin responsibilities of b3kw-tax 
collection and of temple embellishment were in fact encompassed in the same project, it 
remains to examine the temple to “Hathor’” at Byblos and the two most plausible locations for 
the “Amun” temple. Minmose’s temples, it 1s suggested, served as collection points for imperial 
resources and were at least partly overseen by loyal vassals. The sacred nature of the temples 
would presumably not have prevented intense Egyptian involvement in their management, how- 
ever, for Minmose specifically states that “offices of prophets and wab-priests were given to me 
in these temples in which [ administered construction works”.°*° 


Minmose’s temple at Byblos 


Egypt’s relationship with Byblos stretched back prior to the foundation of the First Dynasty and 
continued, as numerous inscribed Egyptian objects attest, through the Old and Middle King- 
doms.”' Indeed, relations by the Thirteenth Dynasty had become so close that rulers from Byb- 
los were writing their names with hieroglyphs and assumed for themselves (knowingly or 
unknowingly) a title that in Egyptian designated a mayor.*? One scarab seal from this period 
reads, “A boon which the King gives (to) Hathor, Lady of Byblos, (for) the mayor of Byblos, 
k3-in.’*? Although the evocation of the Atp-di-nsw formula in this context is likely purely for- 
mulaic, it may possibly imply that the king of Egypt truly was in the practice of offering to 
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Hathor so that the offering could then revert to the ruler of Byblos. If so, this practice may have 
been a forerunner of that described in the tomb of Sennefer. During the Old and Middle King- 
doms at Byblos, Egyptian influence is concentrated in elite tombs, in the vicinity of what looks 
to have been a palace complex, and in the environs of the temple to Ba‘alat, the divine “Lady” 
of Byblos who the Egyptians chose to identify with Hathor. Thus the relationship between the 
goddess and the rulers of the town appears to have been a close one, as would be expected if 
trade relations were to some extent mediated by means of the temple.” 

Due to inadequate documentation of early excavations, to the near continuous occupation of 
Byblos through the Roman period, and to much reuse of temple building materials, the Late 
Bronze Age temples at Byblos are poorly understood and much disturbed. Two stone architec- 
tural elements bearing the cartouche of Thutmose III, however, appear to have survived from 
Minmose’s work at the site. Although these elements were discovered in secondary contexts, 
the coherency in the temple plans over the Bronze Age suggests that Minmose embellished 
rather than fundamentally redesigned the temple. 

Interestingly, the only other inscribed Egyptian architectural elements came from a door- 
jamb of Ramesses IT that read “beloved of [? Hathor, the Lady of Byblo]s” and from two addi- 
tional jambs that preserved the king’s cartouches but lacked this pious dedication.*° Archaeolo- 
gists discovered a close parallel to Ramesses’ royal name doorjambs at the Egyptian harbor 
base of Jaffa reused in a city gate.*’ Originally, such emphatically pharaonic doorjambs may 
have adorned the entrance to Egyptian storehouses or to governmental buildings. The Egyp- 
tians certainly maintained both types of building at Jaffa and likely at Byblos as well. Ramess- 
es IT also dedicated a stele at Byblos, and this was almost assuredly originally erected in the 
temple complex, just as his own father had erected stelae in the religious precinct at the Egyp- 
tian base at Beth Shean.*® 

Various lines of evidence suggest that the Egyptians almost certainly occupied a military 
base at Byblos at the same time as they contributed work to the city’s temple. Thutmose IIT’s 
annals mention “a fortress, which my majesty built by means of his victory in the midst of the 
rulers of Lebanon, the name of which is Menkheperre-is-the-one-who-subdues-the- 
wanderers”.*? While the annals indicate that the fortress was constructed during the first cam- 
paign, it was apparently still functioning years later, for Thutmose IIJ’s Jebel Barkal stele makes 
mention of a fortress on the coast of Lebanon that was associated with the procurement of qual- 
ity timber. Although the precise location of the fortress isn’t given, the text of the Jebel Barkal 
stele also reports that in preparation for his eighth campaign against Mittani, Thutmose ITI “had 
many vessels of cedar wood built on the mountains of God’s Land in the neighborhood of the 
Lady of Byblos”.“° Thus, the Egyptians may have facilitated their military preparations by 
building or assuming control over a fortified enclosure in the environs of Byblos that they could 
utilize when obtaining timber for cultic or military purposes. 

Egyptian control over the coast of Lebanon could have forced the hand of the Byblite ruler, 
but there are reasons to believe that collaboration with the Egyptians may have been viewed as 
advantageous. If Menkheperre-is-the-one-who-subdues-the-wanderers, built in the midst of the 
rulers of Lebanon, was indeed in the neighborhood of the Lady of Byblos, then the identity of 


“ Espinel 2002, 116-19. 

> Montet 1998a, 14; Montet 1998b, pl. CLI; Dunand 1958, 602-3 (no. 13439); Dunand 1950, pl. CLV. See the dis- 
cussion of this temple in Wimmer 1990, 1080-82, 1090-91. 

*6 Kitchen 1996, 228. Of the deity’s name only a hill-sign remained. See Dunand 1939, 54 (nos. 1317-318), 56 

(no. 1320); Dunand 1937, pl. 27. 

For citations and discussion, see Morris 2005, 570-72. Architectural fragments inscribed with cartouches and/ 

or the names of Egyptian officials have also been found in association with Egyptian bases at ASdod, Gezer, 

and Beth Shean (Morris 2005, 388, 554, 563, 756-58). 

** Montet 1998a, 48-9; Montet 1998b, pl. XXXIV, nos. 24-5; Kitchen 1996, 78. For Sety I’s two Beth Shean ste- 
lae, see Brand 2000, 124-25. 

*° Morris 2005, 153. 

“© Morris 2005, 156—57. 
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“the wanderers” is perhaps easily divined. In the Amarna period, the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains in the land of Amurru routinely preyed upon Byblos, stealing its stores and wreaking such 
havoc that the population in the Amarna period was reputedly not only starving but furious 
with the local ruler for his inability to stop the attacks (EA 91). To attempt to aid his people, 
Rib-Hadda, the ruler of Byblos, wrote numerous panicky letters to Amenhotep II and Akhen- 
aten that described the incessant attacks fomented by the ‘Apiru warriors that fought for Amur- 
ru. These people, who bore a name evoking the dusty feet of the chronically rootless, formed an 
ethnically heterogeneous group primarily defined by their status as displaced peoples.*! True 
“wanderers”, the ‘Apiru often hired themselves out to fight as mercenaries for whoever could 
afford to pay. And in the Amarna period, it was Byblos’s sworn enemy Amurru that paid. 

According to Rib-Hadda, life had been much better in the generation of his father’s fathers 
(presumably in the time of the mid-Eighteenth Dynasty) when a garrison was permanently sta- 
tioned at Byblos and when the ruler of Byblos had received silver from the Egyptian king and 
access to the provisions stored at the city in the royal storehouse (EA 117, 121, 122, 126, 130). 
Assuming that these provisions were the same as those requisitioned as b3kw-taxes for Thut- 
mose ITI’s harbor towns, it is little wonder that Rib-Hadda looked back with envy on the imperi- 
al storehouse, heaped high with grain, and on the resident garrison that Byblos played host to in 
the days of his forebearers. 

The coffers full of silver that Egyptian agents such as Sennefer had offered to Hathor, Lady 
of Byblos, in order to satisfy her heart would also, no doubt, have satisfied Rib-Hadda’s heart. 
Perhaps to refresh the pharaoh’s memory of these divine transactions, the ruler of Byblos made 
sure in his letters to repeatedly and emphatically invoke the Lady of Byblos and all of the bless- 
ings that she could, if satisfied, impart to the king (EA 68—70, 73-79, 81, 83-87, 89, 92, 95, 101, 
105, 107-110, 112, 114, 116-119, 121-125, 130, 132). Interestingly, when writing to the pharaoh 
and to his officials, Rib-Hadda of Byblos occasionally also invoked the god Amun alongside the 
Lady of Byblos (EA 77, 87, 95). Perhaps he did so because he knew that Amun was an impor- 
tant state god, but it is equally possible that Rib-Hadda invoked Amun as the sole other “Egyp- 
tian’ deity in the northern Levant to whom the Egyptians had historically paid homage (and 
perhaps material goods as well). 


Minmose’s Amun Temple: Ullaza or Ugarit? 


According to the south-to-north ordering of the toponyms on Minmose’s list of temples, the 
“Amun” temple at which Minmose did work must assuredly have been situated north of Byblos. 
During the mid-Eighteenth Dynasty, the Egyptians garrisoned troops at both Ullaza and Ugarit. 
Both localities resembled Byblos in that they were situated in excellent harbors and offered rela- 
tively easy passage inland. Evidence for Egyptian activity at both sites will thus be considered 


(fig. 3). 


Ullaza 


Ullaza was situated at the mouth of the Nahr el-Barid, near modern Tripolis and ancient Ortho- 
sia. Following Thutmose’s victory at Megiddo, the area of Ullaza must have been ceded to 
Egypt, for when the king discovered the presence of a garrison from Tunip in the city on his 
fifth campaign he took it as an act of rebellion. Indeed, it may be that Minmose had already 
been at work embellishing a temple there, for immediately following the successful resolution 
of the rebellion, the annals note that the army gave 


“adulation to [Amun] for the victory [he had] given his son ... After that His Majesty proceeded to 
the storehouse of offering (sna° n wdnw): Offering a sacrifice to [Amun-re]-Horakhty consisting of 


41 For the seminal study on the ‘Apiru, see Bottéro 1954. 
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Fig. 3: Map showing toponyms mentioned in this essay 


long-horns, shorthorns, fowl, [incense, wine, fruit, and all good things on behalf of the life, prosperi- 
ty, and health of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt], Men-kheper-re, given life for ever and ever.” 


Thus Ullaza is mentioned in conjunction with religious rites to Amun and an associated “store- 
house of offerings” at which it is likely that Thutmose III donated much the same sort of food- 
stuffs as he requisitioned as b3kw-produce. 

Now, the practice of maintaining a storehouse at the harbor, protected by a garrison, and 
stocked with every good thing that a campaigning army or suite of resident officials could 
desire seems to have struck Thutmose III as such a good idea that he adopted the same template 
for his other ports. When the rulers of Tunip incited rebellion at Ullaza two years later, the 
report of the suppression of the uprising in this seventh victorious campaign was directly fol- 
lowed by the description of the active harbor system he designed, discussed above, complete 
with the assurance that the king was not exaggerating. In the context of this discussion, it is 
important to note that incense represented the only inedible item that Minmose and Thut- 
mose III assembled among their stores of b3kw-produce. While some incense was assuredly 
shipped back to Egypt, as the aforementioned studies of Canaanite jars suggest, significant 
quantities may well have been stored locally, especially if each harbor storehouse and garrison 
possessed an associated temple or shrine at which the king, his army, and resident officials 
could offer thanks and pray. 


* Translation after Redford 2003: 63 (= Urk. IV 685: 10-16). 
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The garrison at Ullaza had other duties besides defending and maintaining an imperial store- 
house. [t was charged with procuring timber for export to Egypt. Thutmose HI mentions Ullaza 
in the same Jebel Barkal stele in which he mentioned Byblos and the mysterious fortress 
Menkheperre-is-the-one-who-subdues-the-wanderers that he built among the rulers of Lebanon. 
\n the stele, the king reports that the garrison at Ullaza hewed precious wood for him and saw 
to its shipment straight from God’s Land to his own divine palace. The text reads, 


‘Each and every year true cedar of Lebanon 1s hewed [for me in Djlahy, and brought to the Palace, 
l.p.h. Lumber comes to me, to Egypt, brought south [...] true [cedar] of Negau, the best of God’s 
Land, sent off with its ballast in good order, to make the journey to the Residence, without missing a 
single season each and every year. My army, which constitutes the standing force in Ullaza, comes 
[to My Majesty(?) yearly with ...] which is the cedar of My Majesty’s forcible confiscation, through 
the counsels of my father [Amun-re] who consigned all the foreigners to me. I left none of it for the 
barbarians, (for) it is the wood he loves.” 


This lumberjack garrison may well have been quartered in the fortress that Thutmose III erect- 
ed against the wanderers, if this entity wasn’t located at Byblos. Certainly, as will be discussed 
below, Amurru and its ‘Apiru warriors targeted Ullaza just as they did Byblos and also another 
nearby Egyptian harbor base situated at Sumutr. 

As at Byblos, the evident economic focus of the base at Ullaza was on the extraction of high 
quality timber. Given that the two sites were so similar in nature, a temple to “Amun” at Ullaza 
would have nicely complemented the temple to “Hathor” at Byblos as a locale where the Egyp- 
tians could store b3kw-produce to provision a strategic harbor storehouse and to ship back to 
Egypt. If parallels hold, Ullaza’s temple could also have served as an ideologically convenient 
site in which the Egyptians could present “offerings” to the resident “Egyptian” deity in return 
for the timber that was extracted above and beyond what was due from a vassal to his lord and 
in gratitude for the agreement to host an Egyptian garrison. 

If Ullaza had indeed rebelled twice against the king, however, one wonders whether the city 
was eventually divested of its local leadership entirely. Certainly there are no missives from rul- 
ers of Ullaza in the Amarna letters. Instead, like the entirely Egyptian base at Sumur, the estab- 
lishment at Ullaza appears to have been “guarded” (EA 60, 61) and eventually seized (EA 104, 
105, 140) by the rulers of Amurru, while the base’s Egyptian occupants fled to Byblos (EA 105). 
It is, moreover, suspicious that in the Jebel Barkal stele, Thutmose HI refers to the garrison at 
Ullaza in conjunction with “cedar of My Majesty’s forcible confiscation, through the counsels 
of my father [Amun-re] who consigned all the foreigners to me”. If Thutmose III did depose the 
local ruler after multiple seditions, and if the Egyptian fortress was strong, a temple to the local 
equivalent of Amun may have functioned not so much as a site of exchange as it did a site of 
extraction, akin to some of the temples located on Egyptian bases in Ramesside Canaan, which 
will be addressed shortly. 


Ugarit 


The presence at Ullaza of a garrison, an associated storehouse, and an appropriate place to give 
thanks to Amun makes the harbor town a fitting candidate to have housed Minmose’s Amun 
temple. There is also, however, a strong possibility that this structure was located at Ugarit. 
Thutmose IT installed a garrison at Ugarit at some point during his many years of campaigning 
in Syria, although the context of his doing so is nowhere noted. This garrison is not attested 
until the reign of Thutmose III’s son Amenhotep II, who learned while on campaign that anti- 
Egyptian elements in the city were conspiring to evict it. This news prompted the king to alter 
his marching plans in order to intervene.” 


43 Translation after Redford 2003: 111-12 (= Urk. IV 1237: 9-1238: 1). 
44 Morris 2005, 167-69. 
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Unlike Ullaza, Ugarit was a major urban center with 150 subsidiary villages and an estimat- 
ed population of 25,000 individuals.” Given its size, its great distance from Egypt, and the fact 
that it is nowhere listed among the Syro-Palestinian possessions of Thutmose III, the original 
garrison could have been stationed at Ugarit only with the approval of the city’s king. Certainly, 
although Ugarit pledged loyalty to Egypt in the Amarna letters (EA 45, 47, 49), its king utilized 
high status greeting formulae (EA 45, 49) and felt free to request two palace attendants and a 
physician from the pharaoh (EA 49). Judging from the famous Niqmaddu vase, at least one of 
the city’s rulers seems also to have taken an Egyptian woman to wed.*° Although Amenho- 
tep III claimed that “From time immemorial no daughter of the king of Egy|pt] is given to 
anyone’™’, the Egyptian woman must have been a personage of some importance, and it would 
seem likely that the marriage was arranged at the highest levels. Thus, Ugarit’s loyalty was 
acknowledged with special perquisites and perhaps with a diplomatic marriage. Certainly its 
loyalty was not taken for granted. Nor should it have been, for by the end of the Amarna period 
Ugarit would switch its political allegiance to the Hittites. 

If Egyptian troops were not placed by force at Ugarit, it is likely that a deal was brokered to 
the city’s liking, whereby the Egyptian troops pledged to defend Ugarit’s interests, and the city 
was granted a favorable trading status. Certainly, one subset of Canaanite jars has been sourced 
specifically to Ugarit, suggesting that exports of oil (and, in one case “honey of Ugarit’) arrived 
in Egypt on a regular basis.** Moreover, the precise Egyptian measurements and hieratic 
inscriptions found on the jars indicate that Egyptian officials based at Ugarit were intimately 
involved in the process of collecting and administering such foodstuffs. 

Given the location of the city outside direct Egyptian suzerainty, it is extremely unlikely that 
the oil and honey were requisitioned as b3kw-taxes levied on a conquered region, though the 
material later shipped was indeed typical of this type of tax. After the peace forged between 
Egypt and Hatti in the reign of Ramesses I], some Egyptians were awarded hereditary land 
grants from Ugarit’s king, and it is possible that similar arrangements were made already in the 
mid-Eighteenth Dynasty.” Indeed, a stele dedicated by an Egyptian royal scribe and attendant 
of the royal domain at the Temple of Ba‘al Saphon to this same deity provides, perhaps, a latter 
day parallel for the type of situation that may have been operative in the mid-Eighteenth Dynas- 
ty..° No royal domain could have been taken by force in the Nineteenth Dynasty, yet if the 
scribe of this estate went to the bother and expense of erecting a stele at a local temple, it is like- 
ly that he had been posted at Ugarit to manage the produce of the royal domain and that he per- 
formed his duties locally. Thus, at Ugarit, a close relationship evidently existed between a royal 
estate in a foreign land, Egyptian administrators, and the local temple. 

As Valérie Matoian’s essay in this volume demonstrates, Egyptian artifacts were not infre- 
quently encountered at Ugarit, particularly in association with its temples and palace, as had 
also been the case at Byblos. Excavations in a residential district revealed a cache of precious 
jewelry and gilded bronze statuettes of Ba‘al and El, in which the gods appear to be wearing 
Egyptianizing crowns.°! While the artists who fashioned these statuettes may have simply bor- 
rowed Egyptian iconography because of its association with power and prestige, it is also possi- 
ble that larger prototypes had been fashioned by Egyptians and sent to Ugarit as gifts. Certain- 
ly, this would conform to Egyptian practices as exemplified by instances addressed in the fol- 
lowing section of this essay. As will be seen below, the Egyptians seem to have made it a point 
of policy to donate statues to local cults, and such statues could have been associated with royal 
domains that were managed for them by Egyptians — like Minmose or the donor of the stele to 


*® Yon 1992, 113. 

46 Yon 2006, 158—59. 

“7 EBA 4. Moran 1992, 8. 

“8 Bavay, this volume; Bourriau et al. 2001, 142—43. 
”  Astour 1981, 25. 

°° Yon 2006, 134-35. 

*' Yon 2006, 96, 132-33. 
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Baal Saphon — on behaif of the god, the local ruler, and the pharaoh. While the precious metals 
that composed such statues have ensured that very few survived, their existence is well attested 
in various textual sources and by the occasional archaeological find. 


| Evidence for Egypt’s provision of statues to Syro-Palestinian temples 


Minmose lists only two temples that he embellished in conjunction with his efforts to stream- 
line the taxation system in Syria-Palestine, but it would appear that the Egyptians routinely 
donated statues to pre-existing temples located in their empire. In the Amarna archive, for 
instance, the ruler of Qatna refers back, perhaps to the time of Thutmose III, stating, “My lord, 
your ancestors made (a statue of) Shimigi, the god of my father, and because of him became 
famous. Now the king of Hatti has taken (the statue of) Shimigi, the god of my father. My lord 
knows what the fashioning of divine statues is like.’ Not surprisingly, the ruler of Qatna ended 
his report by requesting that the pharaoh send him a sack of gold, “just as much as is needed”’, 
for the fashioning of a new statue. 

The request, obviously, was a loaded one, as the ruler of Qatna had just stated that he was 
being actively threatened by the Hittites, who were sending other towns up in flames. Further, 
the men of Amurru, evidently in league with the Hittites, were capturing his people and holding 
them for ransom. Implicitly, then, the ruler of Qatna seems to have been utilizing the cult statue 
that the Egyptians had long ago provided — undoubtedly in an effort to secure the loyalty of this 
important vassal — as a comfortable pretext for why the Egyptians should send him a sack of 
gold. While both parties would no doubt have understood the gold to be a bribe that ensured the 
continued loyalty of a threatened vassal, the polite cultic cover story would allow the Egyptian 
government to present the transfer of funds as a simple act of pious largess. 

If the Egyptians routinely identified their gods with specific foreign deities already resident 
in various areas of their empire, then elaborate gifts — gold statues or even gold for statues — 
that paved the way towards happy, loyal vassals, did not in fact leave the closed circulation of 
Egypt’s own spiritual economy. Egyptian gods, even those located in foreign lands and wor- 
shipped under foreign names, would be expected to be concerned with Egypt’s welfare and to 
give “blessings” in return for cultic offerings. Here, imperial expenses and pragmatic piety 
intersected perfectly. 

Qatna’s case was not an isolated example. As is evident from another Amarna letter, the citi- 
zens of Tunip also claimed to have received statues of the gods of Egypt in the reign of Thut- 
mose III. Thus, the representative of Tunip wrote to either Amenhotep IT or Akhenaten stating, 


“Tunip — who ruled it in the past? Did not Manahpirya: am-ma-ti-wu-u§ (your ancestor) rule it? The 
gods and the ...: na-ab-ri-il-la-an (?) of the king of Egypt, our lord, dwell in Tunip, and he should 
inquire of his ancients: am-ma-ti (ancient) when we did not belong to our lord, the king of Egypt” 
(EA 59). 


52 EA 55. Moran 1992, 127. 

°3 Some statues were gilded, but others were golden. In EA 24, the Mittani king TuSratta asks Amenhotep III for a 
statue of molten gold about which the gods would hear: “This molten gold image is Tadu-Kheba, the daughter 
of Tushratta, the lord of Mitanni, whom he gave as wife of Immureya, the lord of Egypt. And Immureya made a 
molten gold image, and full of love dispatched it to Tushratta” (Moran 1992, 68). In the same letter there is ref- 
erence to a molten gold image of Amenhotep III’s other Mittani bride and a request for an ivory image of a god- 
dess. Wealth could thus be transferred conveniently and in an ideologically accepted manner by means of the 
fashioning of statues. For this reason, Akhenaten’s substitution of gilded statues for molten gold statues of the 
Mittani princess and of TuSratta inspired the latter’s righteous indignation (EA 26, 27, 29). Whether the missing 
two golden statues should be taken as identical to those evidently promised by Akhenaten to the Hittite king 
(along with two silver statues of women) is not known (EA 41). 

“4 EA 59. Moran 1992, 130. 
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It is perhaps likely, considering Tunip’s extremely aggressive stance towards Ullaza, that Thut- 
mose III ensured the continued safety of his important maritime base with gifts of not one stat- 
ue, but a plurality of statues, each presumably precious. 

Egypt’s provision of cultic statues (or even their raw materials) to potentially problematic 
vassals may be comfortably equated with the age-old imperial strategy of providing subsidies 
for the purpose of transforming enemies into friends or, at least, into neutral parties. Such sub- 
sidies were utilized to buy the loyalty of potential aggressors, when imperial powers reckoned 
that even a substantial payment to a polity (usually a nomadic group or a mountain warlord) 
would be less expensive than repeatedly mobilizing armed responses to raids. As Edward Lutt- 
wak has written with respect to the Roman empire’s relations with potentially dangerous Ger- 
manic tribes, 


“From its beginnings as a donation given to reward deserving chieftains, the subsidy became a short- 
term rental of good behavior, which could not be suspended without undermining the security of the 
border zone. The ultimate ability of the empire to crush the peoples it chose to subsidize was not yet 
in question, but without a credible threat of annexation, the incentives naturally had to be augmented 
— in order to maintain the equilibrium between threats and incentives on which the system was 
based.”° 


We know that it was the policy of both Thutmose HI and his son Amenhotep II to “give things 
to those who were loyal’,°® though the records did not detail the character of such gifts. Precious 
subsidies in the form of donations of divine statues that both Egyptians and allied kings could 
identify with their own deities, however, would have served as particularly strategic subsidies, 
for once the king had given a god to his vassal, he would have a convenient pretext to periodi- 
cally (or in times of crisis) renew his “offerings” and thus simultaneously satisfy the heart of 
both god and vassal! 

Further, if one takes into account that statues were most often presented to a temple together 
with donations of land, it may perhaps be assumed that in some, if not all, cases Egyptian stat- 
ues donated to foreign temples came with property endowed in their name that the Egyptians 
either purchased or requisitioned, depending on the strength and strategic value of the vassal 
and the circumstances of the acquisition. Thus, as we saw above, Thutmose III received person- 
al estates that had formerly belonged to the ruler of Qades in the northern portion of his empire, 
which he dedicated to Amun, while in the Jezreel valley, he acquired land from the defeated 
polity of Megiddo. In the case of Ugarit, however, if in fact Minmose’s “Amun” temple was 
located in that polity, one might imagine that land belonging to a statue had been purchased and 
then donated. The produce from the domain, received by the “Amun” temple as b3kw, could 
then be employed for a variety of purposes: to enrich the temple, to be exported to Egypt, and 
to support the activities of the resident garrison. 

In the Ramesside period, the statues donated by kings seem most often to have been royal 
rather than strictly divine. Ramesses II, for example, noted in a battle inscription that the city of 
Dapur in the region of Tunip housed one of his statues,°’ and this practice appears to have been 
even more common in the core of Egypt’s northern empire. Ramesses II may also have erected 
an approximately life-size statue of a royal woman somewhere in the vicinity of the Egyptian 
centers of ASdod and Tel Mor, the latter of which constituted a harbor base.** If the statue 
depicted Nefertari, it would provide a fitting parallel to her well-endowed statue-cult in Nubia, 
discussed above. Probable evidence for additional examples of this type of statue include a 
bronze statue base of Ramesses VI at Megiddo”’ and a fragment of a basalt statue bearing 
Egyptian hieroglyphs at Ashkelon, though the dating and genre of this latter statue 1s admitted- 


°° Luttwack 1976, 115—16. 

°° ~Morris 2005, 128 (see Urk. IV, 1246: 6—8 and Urk. IV, 1301: 16). 
7 Kitchen 1996, 47. 

8 Schulman 1993, 111-14. 

» Breasted 1948, 135-38. 
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ly unclear. Both Megiddo and Ashkelon are known to have served as Egyptian bases for the 
majority of the New Kingdom. In his publication of the Megiddo statue, James Henry Breasted 
noted the parallels in form, scale, and presumed function between the land-owning statue of 
Ramesses VI erected in the Lower Nubian administrative center at Aniba (see fig. 2) and the 
statue excavated in a secondary context at Megiddo. 

The pharaoh who is best known for provisioning Syro-Palestinian temples with statues is 
Ramesses III. This king dedicated statues of himself at temples in Byblos and Beth Shean, both 
long-standing Egyptian bases.*' The temple at Beth Shean is much better known than that at 
Byblos. As early as the late Eighteenth Dynasty, there is evidence that Egyptians worshipped at 
this indigenous-style temple, leaving votives and dedicating stelae to divinities such as Mekal 
and ‘Anat. In the Nineteenth Dynasty, however, after a regional rebellion, the Egyptians took 
direct control of the base, and from then on its architecture and assemblage bore an emphatical- 
ly Egyptian stamp, cultic pottery and all. If the temple’s massive basalt statue of Ramesses III 1s 
anything to judge by, one suspects that the patron deity of the Twentieth Dynasty temple was 
none other than the form of the divine king syncretized with the god Amun. 

Textual evidence for the fashioning of such statues is found in P. Harris I, which references 
the provision of a statue of Ramesses III to a temple in Gaza (1.e., Pa-Canaan). In the document, 
Ramesses II posthumously boasts to Amun that he 


“built for you a mysterious temple in the land of Djahy, being like the horizon of heaven, which is in 
the sky, (named) “the temple of Ramesses, Ruler of Heliopolis, |.p.h., in Pa-Canaan,” as a bequest 
(imyt-pr) for your name. I fashioned your great statue that it might rest in its interior, Amun of 
Ramesses, Ruler of Heliopolis, |.p.h. The foreigners of Retenu come to it bearing their inw-gifts to its 
face according to its divinity. I ushered in the land, assembled for you, bearing their b3kw-taxes, in 
order to send them (= the b3kw) to Thebes, your mysterious city.’® 


This statue, a divinized fusion of Amun and Ramesses III, explicitly served as the local recipi- 
ent for both the inw-gifts delivered by local rulers (and perhaps also by high officials) and the 
b3kw-produce brought by those who labored on lands that Amun owned or taxed. 

Ramesses III’s construction of an Amun temple at Gaza was almost assuredly undertaken in 
conjunction with his donation of nine foreign cities to Amun, as recorded in P. Harris I.°* Simi- 
larly, the Medinet Habu festival calendar contains the same king’s boast to Amun that, “T built 
bhnw-structures in your name in Egypt, in [N]ubia, likewise (in) Syria-Palestine. I taxed them 
for their b3kw for the year, every town by its name, gathered together, bearing their inw-gifts in 
order to present them to your ka.”® So while these donations to Amun needn’t have required 
on-site temples and statues, it is tempting to suggest — in parallel to Thutmose III’s evident 
practice in Lebanon and to Ramesses III’s temples at Gaza and Beth Shean, discussed above — 
that perhaps as many as seven other polities paid their taxes to a temple affiliated with Amun at 
a military base located in their own area of the empire. 

Prior to the reign of Ramesses III, the chief deity worshipped at Gaza was ‘Anat, a Syro-Pal- 
estinian goddess who had been so fully adopted into the Egyptian pantheon that Ramesses II 
named own his daughter by an Egyptian queen after her. A particularly interesting model letter, 
purportedly sent by a garrison scribe to the standard bearer of that garrison, reads, 


“This is a missive [to inform my lord] that the towns of Pharaoh, |.p.h., which are situated in each 
district are prosperous [and that the servants] of Pharaoh, |.p.h., who are in them are prospering and 
in health, calling upon [all the gods and] all the goddesses who are in the region of the land of Khor 
(= Syro-Palestine) [to keep] Pharaoh, I.p.h., my lord, I.p.h., [healthy], with every land cast down 


60 Department of Antiquities in Palestine 1939, 176. 

6 Dunand 1958, 618 (no. 13658); Dunand 1950, pl. CLVII; James 1966, 35. 
Rowe 1940, 10, 31, 33-4, plates frontspiece, 28.19, 49.1, 65.1, 67.5. 

6 Morris 2005, 727. 

64 P Harris I, 68a: 2; see also P. Harris I, List A, 11: 11; Morris 2005, 730. 
6 Morris 2005, 729. 
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beneath his sandals, [while] my lord © the standard bearer) [continues to be] in his @ Pharaoh’s) 
favor. A further communication to my [lord: The offerings that you sent for] the festival of Anath of 
Gaza have all [arrived], and I received your(?) [...] for the goddess.” 


This text and the section of P. Harris I quoted above both concern cult practices at the Egyptian 
base of Gaza. In the Nineteenth Dynasty, the patron deity was one that could presumably be 
counted upon to appeal to both Egyptians and Canaanite collaborators alike. The Egyptians evi- 
dently took care to supply the cult with festal offerings, and the temple may thereby have served 
to ease and mediate relations with the indigenous population. In contrast, by the Twentieth 
Dynasty, the resident god was fully Egyptian — a fusion of the deified king and the state god 
Amun — and, in official documents at least, there was no mention of reciprocity. A series of 
hieratic inscriptions discovered on votive bowls suggest that in the reign of Ramesses HI, just as 
his inscriptions state, local temples were being utilized for the purpose of extraction. 


Evidence of the hieratic taxation bowls 


Excavations at the Egyptian bases of Lachish, Tel Sera, Tell el-Farah South, and Deir el-Balah 
have yielded a series of hieratic inscriptions on shallow bowls that appear to record the delivery 
of significant quantities of harvest tax (Smw) in wheat and barley.®’ Unlike the official diplomat- 
ic correspondence, these records were written in hieratic, indicating that at this period — as at 
the time Minmose worked for Thutmose HI and as in the Nineteenth Dynasty, when the 
Canaanite storage jars that Bavay has studied were prepared and filled — the Egyptians did not 
subcontract the job of tax collection. These hieratic bowl inscriptions often recorded quite large 
amounts of wheat, in bulk deliveries of up to 150,000 liters, as harvest tax.®* To put this into 
perspective, just this quantity of wheat alone could support the annual wages of 
12,500 unskilled workmen!” Most of the inscriptions are fragmentary enough that it is difficult 
to make sense of the transaction recorded, but a ruler of Lati8 (?) is mentioned on a bowl found 
in a secondary context at Lachish, while a bowl discovered at Tell el-Farah South records “what 
was brought ... which is the rest, as barley of/for the overseer of ... brought by the hand of the 
scribe Pa-...”.”° Thus, here too, it would appear that the Egyptians received proceeds from some 
directly owned and managed agricultural estates as well as from other parcels of land that they 
simply taxed. 

While Stefan Wimmer has suggested that these bowls served as taxation records that offi- 
cials typically sent on to Egypt, Carolyn Higginbotham rightly points out that the bowls would 
be an unnecessarily bulky medium for such administrative purposes. Thus, she suggests that 
the individual who delivered the grain to the Egyptian official had the full amount recorded in a 
logbook and also on a votive bowl into which a token quantity of the grain was placed. The 
individual then could enter the temple and offer the grain to the deity as a tangible sign of his 
fiscal piety.’’ Orly Goldwasser’s observation of the archaeological association of bowls that were 
stylistically very similar to the hieratic bowls with a thick layer of grain on the floor of the 
Mound Temple at Lachish suggests much the same conclusion.” If such a scenario were correct, 
then just as in Ramesses III’s boast, foreigners would indeed have come regularly before the 
god-king’s statue bearing their taxes as offerings. 


6 Wente 1990, 127 no. 150. 

Evidence for these bowls is discussed and synthesized in Higginbotham 2000, 59-63. 

68 A bowl from Tel Sera recorded a delivery of more than 2,000 khar-sacks, and each khar-sack amounted to 
roughly 75 liters of wheat (Higginbotham 2000, 61-2). 

For the calculations of khar-measures and salaries, see Smith 1995, 170. 

” Higginbotham 2000, 60, 62. 

"Wimmer 1990, 1090; Higginbotham 2000, 63. 

Goldwasser 1984, 85. 
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Of the sites at which the hieratic bowls were found, both Tel Sera and Lachish possessed cul- 
tic buildings that contained a great deal of in situ Egyptian and Egyptian-style material cul- 
ture.” While neither the Tel Sera temple nor the two temples at Lachish (the Fosse Temple and 
the Mound Temple) would fit the criteria of an “Egyptian” temple, as established by scholars 
such as Wimmer,” I would argue that the Egyptians were not interested in exporting their state 
religion with all of its cultic exclusivity northward. Co-opting cults long held as sacred to the 
local population served their interests much more. Further, it is tempting to suggest that at least 
some of the produce collected from b3kw-taxes was in fact redistributed to Egyptians and to 
their Canaanite subjects in the context of a festivity, as is implied by the finding of the phrase 
hrw nfr (holiday) on a bowl from Tel Sera and in light of the model letter referred to above.” 

While no temples have yet been discovered at Tell el-Farah South or Deir el-Balah, the quan- 
tity of Egyptian-style material culture in the administrative buildings and in the nearby ceme- 
teries makes it almost certain that ritual centers remain to be discovered.” Indeed, while associ- 
ated temples have not been found at all Egyptian bases, it is remarkable that the type of Egyp- 
tianizing saucer bowls most closely associated with the highly Egyptian temple at Beth Shean, 
and almost assuredly utilized in the cult as offering bowls, were found at Tell es-Saidiyeh, 
Megiddo, Aphek, ASdod, Gezer, Tel Mor, Tell el-Hesi, Lachish, Tel Sera, Tell el-Farah (S), Tell 
el-Ajjul, Jaffa, and Deir el-Balah” — all sites known to have hosted Egyptian garrisons at some 
point in the period from the late Eighteenth Dynasty to the Twentieth Dynasty. Thus at a great 
many Egyptian bases, Canaanites appear to have delivered taxes as offerings to their local gods 
or to a divinized form of the Egyptian king. Whether the Egyptians usurped all or only a por- 
tion of these “temple” taxes presumably depended on whether the base was directly controlled 
or had been granted territory in the land of a vassal. Regardless, a portion of the produce was 
no doubt stored locally to help cover the costs of Egypt’s imperial endeavors. 


Exchange and extraction in Nubian temples 


We have so far discussed Egypt’s practice of utilizing temples for the purposes of exchange and 
extraction primarily with regard to its northern empire. It is important to point out, however, 
that temples were key components of Egyptian settlements in its southern empire as well. 
Although the temples were generally state-built rather than obviously co-opted, local Nubian 
gods frequently shared space with Amun (not to mention the hybrids formed between Amun 
and various divine kings). Further, as Penniut’s inscriptions demonstrate, much of a temple’s 
land likely came to it as bequests from royal estates, donated together with royal statues that 
required sustenance and cultic attention. Judging from the outsized proportions of the granaries 
belonging to these temples, the produce they generated surely served as the economic engine of 
imperialism in the south.” 

The economy of Egyptian-dominated Nubia in the New Kingdom from the First to the Third 
Cataracts appears to have been almost entirely temple driven. What is fascinating, however, 1s 
that the long stretch of the Dongola Reach that extended between the Third and the Fourth Cat- 
aracts was virtually devoid of pharaonic material. At the Fourth Cataract, however, the massive 
temple complex of Jebel Barkal stood isolated. Apparently initiated by Thutmose III upon his 
conquest of the area and complemented with a fortress, Jebel Barkal effectively marked the end 


3% For overviews, see Wimmer 1990, 1070-72; Morris 2005, 221, 253-54, 540—46, 713, 768-70. 

4 Wimmer defines an Egyptian temple as one at which “Egyptian architecture was predominant and/or Egyptian 
worship can be traced” (Wimmer 1990, 1065). 

® Goldwasser 1984, 82. 

7% Morris 2005, 514, 516-25, 530—40, 744-52. 

7 Higginbotham 2000,149—S0; Burke and Lords 2010, 14—5. 

78 For an excellent discussion of the role that b3kw-taxes and produce played in Egypt’s New Kingdom Nubian 
empire, see Smith 1995, 166-74. For a discussion of New Kingdom Nubian temple-towns in an imperial con- 
text, see Morris 2005. 
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of the line for Egyptian traders, at least so far as we have record.” In this respect the temple 
seems to constitute a fitting parallel to Thutmose ITI’s Amun temple in Lebanon. Further, the 
form of Amun housed in its temple was ram-headed and thus, one suspects, specifically chosen 
to aid efforts to combine the cult of Amun with an indigenous Nubian ram-cult. It was here at 
this southernmost “Amun” temple, one imagines, that traders from Sub-Saharan Nubia met 
with Egyptian agents. Through gifts offered to his cult and subsequently offered to Egyptian or 
Nubian agents, the deity no doubt sanctified and mediated these exchanges, thereby ensuring 
plentiful gifts from God’s Land and the blessings of a stable, peaceful frontier. 

This is not the forum to delve in depth into the imperial and commercial employment of 
Nubian temples, but it is worthwhile to briefly highlight the important role that the temple of 
Philae played in mediating relations between the Romans and the frequently hostile Nubian 
tribes — the Nobatai and the Blemmyes — that menaced Egyptian settlements in the late third 
through the fifth centuries. Suffering from the fatigue and expense of combating near constant 
raids and incursions, the Romans eventually offered subsidies to both tribes and officially des- 
ignated Philae a cult center for the Nobatai, Blemmyes, and the “Romans” (meaning primarily 
the Egyptians). Procopius states of Diocletian’s efforts at Philae, 


‘“..1n that place he founded some shrines and altars for the Romans and for these very barbarians in 
common and settled in this fortification priests of both (parties), in the expectation that their friend- 
ship would be secure for the Romans because they shared the sanctuaries with them.”*° 


That the Nubian tribes genuinely respected and worshipped Isis is demonstrated by cultic graf- 
fitos as well as the terms of a treaty they negotiated with the Roman general Maximinus in the 
mid-fifth century that allowed them, despite their losses, to continue to borrow the statue of Isis 
once a year and to take her south for oracular purposes.*' One imagines then that for many 
years following the reign of Diocletian, the Egyptian authorities came to Philae offering subsi- 
dies, while the Nobatai and Blemmyes, like the Meroitic “agents of Isis” and envoys before 
them, came to the temple bearing choice products of the southern lands to donate to her cult and 
to trade. Oaths, then, could be sworn before the goddess, and her divine presence would serve 
to sanctify all concessions and exchanges. 


Final thoughts 


Evidence has been presented above suggesting that in tandem with the policy of establishing 
pharaonic garrisons and bases in key areas of their empire in the New Kingdom, the Egyptians 
utilized indigenous temples for purposes of both exchange and extraction. This system was not 
invented wholesale, for both Hatshepsut’s “gifts” to Hathor of Punt and the tremendous quanti- 
ties of Egyptian material culture discovered in pre-New Kingdom temple contexts at Byblos 
suggest that the Egyptians had a long-standing tradition of utilizing temples for ideological 
money laundering. By syncretizing a foreign deity with one of their own, the Egyptians pre- 
sented their payment for goods as pious offerings to a foreign deity and thereby preserved their 
worldview intact: foreigners brought tribute, while Egyptians made the offerings proper to the 
foreign manifestation of an Egyptian god. 

Once Egypt established its northern empire in the New Kingdom, the government appears to 
have continued its prior practice with respect to Byblos, as Sennefer’s inscription demonstrates. 
Likewise, Thutmose III provided patronage to at least one additional temple in the northern 
portion of his empire, presumably in order to provide a similar safe space for high-level trade 
and transfers of goods. The northernmost harbor bases in Lebanon and southern Syria were 


” Morris 2005, 188, 205-9. 

*° Procopius, History of the Wars 19.26. 

*! Priscus of Panium, quoted in Trombley 1995, 230. For the importance of Isis of Philae to Nubian tribes, see 
Rutherford 1998. 
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vital national interests as they provided Egypt with timber, with safe harbor, and with free pas- 
sage into the inner reaches of Syria, which otherwise necessitated much greater transportation 
costs. For these reasons alone, one might suspect that Egypt would have granted these northern 
vassals preferential treatment. Their proximity to the kingdoms of Mittani and Hatti, however, 
ensured that it was ever in Egypt’s interest not to provoke these benevolent hosts of Egyptian 
garrisons into defecting to a rival side. 

It is tempting to suggest, then, that the Egyptians utilized these northern temples of Hathor 
and Amun as sites not only for the traditional exchange of material goods, but also for the less 
tangible — but just as typical — imperial exchange: material goods in return for loyalty (or at 
least non-aggression). By providing golden statues or, in the case of Qatna, simply the precious 
raw material to fashion a statue, the Egyptians may have made it a policy to offer temples in 
key strategic zones high-level gifts that would hopefully inspire loyalty. Based on parallels with 
the practice in Egypt, the pharaonic government may also have purchased land in strategic loca- 
tions that would fund the statues in perpetuity. This Egyptian-held land could provide b3kw- 
produce to be presented to the deity and then to be exported to Egypt (in some cases) and stored 
locally in an imperial warehouse (in others). Bavay discusses the Egyptian administration of 
such goods elsewhere in this volume. 

Temple estates could also become Egyptian property as a result of military victories. Thus 
we see estates dedicated to Amun located in the north of the empire that prior to Thutmose III’s 
triumph at Megiddo had belonged to the king of Qades. The produce of this land would likely 
have been delivered to the Amun temple erected in the north of the empire by Minmose, for it is 
clear that this official’s various jobs as temple-embellisher, part time priest, and tax collector 
were intimately associated. Whether the polities hosting such Egyptian centers were effectively 
tax exempt 1s not known but may be presumed in the case of Egypt’s most privileged vassals. 

If temples could effectively mask (for a home audience at least) commercial transactions, the 
Egyptians may have hoped that patronage of local temples could also be utilized to mask impe- 
rial extraction. Thus if locals delivered taxes to temples of their own gods, it might be hoped 
that they would begrudge these taxes less. It is interesting, though, that once the core of Egypt’s 
empire had existed for hundreds of years, a move seems to have been made by the Ramesside 
pharaohs to replace at least some of the statues at Egyptian-held bases with deities that bore no 
likeness to the beloved local figures. Thus, in the reign of Ramesses III especially, the deity to 
whom foreigners came bearing their grain in large sacks and in token bowls was often the 
incarnation of the state, the divinized pharaoh. Perhaps it is not surprising, then, that once all 
pretense of ideological subterfuge had been wiped away, the empire began to crumble. 
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Abstract: Nature and extent of Egyptian involvement in the southern Levant during the early 18th Dynasty (up to 
the reign of Thutmose III) have been extensively discussed in scholarly literature. Opinions ranged between maxi- 
malists who argued for an Egyptian presence from the early 18th Dynasty onwards and minimalists who dated any 
kind of Egyptian presence to the times of Thutmose III and afterwards. Today it is often accepted that the begin- 
nings of the so-called Egyptian empire of the New Kingdom during the Late Bronze Age can be traced back to the 
very beginnings of the 18th Dynasty, the so-called Hyksos liberation wars or their immediate aftermath. This con- 
tribution summarizes the discussion between maximalists and minimalists, critically reviews the available textual 
and archaeological data for Egyptian involvement in Canaan during the early 18th Dynasty and concludes that any 
substantial Egyptian presence (military or commercial) in the southern Levant prior to the campaigns of Thut- 
mose Ii] should be regarded as highly unlikely. 


Keywords: Eastern Mediterranean interconnections, Egypt, Levant, Middle Bronze Age, Late Bronze Age, New 
Kingdom 


Introduction 


Egypt’s involvement in the southern Levant during the New Kingdom has been extensively dis- 
cussed in scholarly literature and some sort of Egyptian hegemony, often termed “empire’’, is 
usually accepted in academic discussions. Although archaeological evidence for Egyptian pres- 
ence during the early 18th Dynasty is far from substantial, it is nevertheless usually assumed 
that the first kings of the Egyptian New Kingdom were not only responsible for the demise of 
the Middle Bronze Age culture of Canaan but also for establishing the Egyptian hegemony or 
“empire” over the southern Levant or at least laying the foundations for the kings to come. “It is 
generally agreed that it was Egypt’s early Eighteenth Dynasty that was ultimately responsible 
for the demise of Canaan’s defenses at the close of the Middle Bronze Age’,' as Aaron Burke 
recently put it. This statement summarizes exactly the current state of knowledge: Scholars 
(with exceptions) have agreed on Egypt’s role in the southern Levant in the early 18th Dynasty, 
however, it never has been proven. 

To assess the extent of Egyptian influence, hegemony or “empire” over the southern Levant 
during the early 18th Dynasty is particularly difficult, due to the lack of evidence. Written 
sources are not substantial, could be misleading or exaggerated. Furthermore, archaeological 
evidence is also weak, especially when compared to the apparent rise in finds of Egyptian and 
Egyptian-style objects in the Levant from the 18th to the 19th Dynasty.’ This abrupt increase 
has been extensively discussed in recent literature and is of considerable interest since the 
beginning of Egypt’s “empire” has usually been correlated with the early 18th Dynasty, a model 
which is usually taken for granted. Therefore Ellen Morris in her recent extensive treatment of 
Egyptian military presence in the Levant and Nubia during the New Kingdom had to ask why 


| Burke 2010, 47. 
> Higginbotham 1996, 2000. See also: Martin 2011b, 259-63. 
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are we seeing this explosion of Egyptian material of the 19th Dynasty, “all of a sudden, a fuil 
two and a half centuries after the establishment of the empire’. 

Obviously this question arises due to the assumption that the Egyptian empire (whatever this 
means) was already established in the early 18th Dynasty. In our contribution, we will try to 
show that in fact, at least for the early 18th Dynasty, there is no evidence for postulating any 
kind of Egyptian hegemony over western Asia. Some sort of Egyptian presence of a military or 
administrative nature can be suggested for the times of Thutmose III and onwards but there is 
no indication of rule or administration in the southern Levant prior to this time. In the follow- 
ing, we will review textual and archaeological evidence for Egyptian activity in Canaan during 
the early 18th Dynasty and will show that there is in fact no conclusive evidence for assump- 
tions of wide-spread military campaigns of the first kings of the 18th Dynasty in the southern 
Levant and — more importantly — no evidence for anything that could be termed an “empire” 
during this time in Palestine. 


Chronology 


This paper is not the place to elaborate chronological questions in any detail, although — and 
this cannot be stressed enough — a sound absolute chronology is the only basis from which any 
historical conclusions can be drawn. Now we have to face the problem that the end of the Mid- 
dle Bronze Age and the beginning of the Late Bronze Age in Egypt, the Levant and the Eastern 
Mediterranean in general are especially problematic in terms of absolute chronology and syn- 
chronization. 

Questions regarding absolute (and relative) dates for the key-site of Tell el-Daba are gaining 
importance due to substantial differences between archaeological/historical dates proposed by 
the excavators and scientific dates based on radiocarbon dating.* This in turn also affects late 
Middle and early Late Bronze Age dates in the Levant and elsewhere (e.g. the Santorini 
eruption). Certain key-wares that are considered hallmarks for Late Bronze Age phases in the 
Levant, such as Cypriot Base Ring or White Slip wares, are also problematic as they are consid- 
ered to appear more or less contemporaneously throughout the Levant and the Egyptian Nile 
Delta. 

These caveats must be emphasized as they put archaeological evidence into perspective. 
Often, archaeologists and philologists alike use archaeological evidence, such as wide-spread 
destruction layers, for their historical models without stressing the inaccuracies that we still 
have to deal with in the archaeological record. However, as will be demonstrated below, archae- 
ology can in principle play an important role in evaluating the alleged Egyptian “empire” in the 
southern Levant. | 

In this paper, we follow the common synchronization between the southern Levant and 
Egypt; although we are aware that (1) this synchronization should at some point be corroborated 
by scientific dates (i.e. radiocarbon data) and (2) transitions between e.g. LB IA and LB IB at 
different sites do not necessarily have to happen at exactly the same point in time. Instead, we 
regard these boundaries between relative chronological phases that are often so neatly integrat- 
ed within the Egyptian historical chronology as somewhat blurry. 

Usually, Late Bronze IA is placed within the timespan stretching from the reigns of 
Ahmose, or a little bit later, to the end of Hatshepsut. LB IB is equated with the accession of 
Thutmose III as sole ruler or his battle at Megiddo until the end of Thutmose IV’s reign, while 
LB IIA designates the Amarna period, from the reign of Amenhotep HI to the end of Horem- 
heb’s.° 


Morris 2005, 17. 
Kutschera et al. 2012. 
Ho6flmayer 2012b. 
Weinstein 1981; Morris 2005, 20-1; Martin 2011b, 19-20. See also: Gonen 1992, 216. 
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Egypt in the southern Levant in the early 18th Dynasty: maximalists and minimalists 


In order to characterize Egypt’s involvement in the southern Levant during the early 
18th Dynasty and try to date the beginnings of the Egyptian “empire”, it is worthwhile to 
review the most important assessments in scholarly literature. Opinions about the intensity of 
Egyptian hegemony in Late Bronze Age Canaan fluctuate between maximalists, who try to 
argue for an Egyptian empire and rule already from the beginning of the 18th Dynasty 
onwards, and minimalists, who only allow a few military raids until the times of Thutmose III 
without any military, commercial or cultural influence over Canaan at all. 

Already William Foxwell Albright has regarded Late Bronze Age Canaan as being under 
Egyptian hegemony, dated the “Egyptian conquest” to the beginning of the Late Bronze Age 
and pointed out that, “during this whole period Palestine remained an integral part of the Egyp- 
tian Empire”.’ Wolfgang Helck has also postulated that Egypt had a more or less complete con- 
tro] of the Levant already in the beginning of the 18th Dynasty. For Helck, the Egyptians were 
the heirs of the Hyksos empire and the cities of Syria/Palestine accepted their new masters 
without a fight. This is also Helck’s explanation for the lack of attested military campaigns in 
the early [8th Dynasty. He argues that no campaigns were necessary, as Egypt already had con- 
trol over Canaan at that time: “(...) so wird verstandlich, dass die syrischen Stadte in der Ver- 
treibung der Hyksos nur einen Wechsel in der Dynastie der OberkG6nige sahen und diese nun 
auch anerkannten (...) Daraus erklarte sich auch die auffallende Tatsache, dass unter den folgen- 
den K6nigen [after Ahmose] fast gar nicht in Syrien oder Palastina gekaémpft wird.”® 

In his seminal treatment on the Egyptian empire in Palestine, James Weinstein pointed out 
that based on textual sources “there is only minimal activity in Palestine after the reign of 
Ahmose until the reign of Hatshepsut” and that military activity was directed rather towards 
Syria.’ Nevertheless, he thought that the Egyptian army was responsible for the wide-spread 
destructions of southern Levantine sites at the turn from the Middle to the Late Bronze Age, 
while accepting that there is no textual evidence for this.'° Furthermore, he had to admit that 
there is no evidence for “garrisons or administrative personnel anywhere in the Levant in this 
period outside of southwestern Palestine”.'' Weinstein dated the beginnings of the Egyptian 
“empire”, i.e. the political, military and commercial domination, to the time after the campaigns 
of Thutmose III and the battle of Megiddo.”? After this victory, Thutmose III established “mili- 
tary strongholds and administrative centers in Palestine and southern Syria’,!? but nevertheless, 
Weinstein pointed out that there is a considerable “lack of substantial archaeological monu- 
ments left by Egyptian military and administrative personnel stationed in the country”."* Wil- 
liam Dever also subscribed to the model that “a long series of campaigns repelled the intruders 
into Palestine”, that the Egyptians were responsible for the wide-spread destructions of the Mid- 
dle/Late Bronze Age transition and, that “subsequently the Egyptian New Kingdom dominated 
Palestine throughout the Late Bronze Age”.'? A domination that, he argued, stretched as far as 
the Euphrates at the time of Thutmose III."° 

This model, as represented by James Weinstein and William Dever, was also followed by 
other scholars. Anson Rainey, for example, claimed that “there can be no doubt that at least by 
the reign of Thutmose I, the Egyptians were in nominal control of the entire southern Levant.’ 


’ — Albright 1960, 96 and 99. 

8 Helck 1971, 114. 

° Weinstein 1981, 6—7. 

10 Weinstein 1991. 

| Weinstein 1981, 6—7. 
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4 Weinstein 1981, 14. 

IS Dever 1985, 73-4; Dever 1987, 174-75; Dever 1990, 1998. 
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Most recently, Ellen Morris and Aaron Burke argued for wide-spread Egyptian military activity 
during the early 18th Dynasty and the establishment of the Egyptian “empire” with the first 
kings of the New Kingdom." 

Kathleen Kenyon argued for an intermediate position. She thought that soon after the Egyp- 
tians had expelled the Hyksos from Egypt proper, they started to reassert their “empire” over 
Palestine and Syria, although she saw this Reconquista as no more than punitive campaigns 
without resulting into close political or administrative control. She also ascribed cultural breaks 
at several Palestinian sites at the turn from the Middle Bronze Age to the Late Bronze Age to 
wide-spread Egyptian military campaigns, but the beginning of tighter Egyptian control she 
dates to the campaigns of Thutmose III and afterwards. Furthermore, she also thought that 
Egyptian control was not very firm over most of the country, as Egypt mainly wanted to secure 
the route to Syria and thus concentrated on the coastal plain and the Jezreel valley.” 

The minimalists on the other hand, especially Donald Redford and James Hoffmeier, argued 
that there is no conclusive evidence for Egyptian military campaigns throughout Palestine in 
the early 18th Dynasty, let alone for any kind of political, military or administrative control over 
Canaan at that time. 

Already in the early 1950s, John Wilson regarded the Egyptian involvement in Canaan dur- 
ing the early 18th Dynasty rather as “punitive raids (...) than administrative incorporation of 
conquered territory”.”° Later on, Donald Redford argued that military campaigns of the early 
18th Dynasty were most probably not conducted on a regular basis, confined to only one or two 
per reign, and therefore cannot have been the reason for wide-spread destruction of sites in the 
southern Levant. He saw these campaigns merely as razzias that did not lead to permanent 
occupation and were confined to some booty and captives.?! He accepted that Sarruhén (most 
probably Tell el-Ajjul, see below) was used as an Egyptian stronghold, serving as a base from 
which potential campaigns could be lead into the hill country; however, “without the expense of 
a full-scale take-over of the latter region’”.** William Shea also pointed out that there is no 
inscriptional evidence for wide-spread Egyptian campaigns and destructions in Palestine and, 
therefore, no evidence that the destructions of late Middle Bronze Age sites could be linked to 
Egyptian activity.” 

In the late 1980s and 1990s James Hoffmeier questioned the common view of Egypt’s 
involvement in the southern Levant during the early 18th Dynasty. He argued that Egypt’s mili- 
tary presence in Palestine was over-emphasized and that the main focus of Egypt’s foreign poli- 
cy was Nubia and not the Levant. He further argued against correlating all destruction horizons 
at the turn from the Middle to the Late Bronze Age with Egyptian military activity and points 
out that there is not much evidence for military activity in the Levant between Ahmose and 
Thutmose II, and even during the reign of Thutmose III, apart from his famous siege at Megid- 
do. His following military activity was concentrated on Syria and Mesopotamia, whereas there 
is little evidence for any military conquests in Canaan proper.** 

Despite the sometimes very polemic reactions by James Weinstein and William Dever,” the 
minimalist view was also shared by other scholars. Amihai Mazar argued that in the early 
18th Dynasty there were only “sporadic Egyptian incursions into Canaan” and that any kind of 
Egyptian rule dated to the time of Thutmose III and after.*° Shlomo Bunimovitz pointed out 
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that “destruction layers (...) were arbitrarily related to Ahmose or his successors, thus subjugat- 
ing the archaeological facts to as yet vague historical data concerning Egyptian involvement in 
Palestine prior to Thothmes III’s (...) campaigns”.*’ He saw the destructions as a result of Mid- 
dle Bronze Age settlement crises and argued that the destructions may “be related to internal 
instability and conflicts rather than to Egyptian military campaigns”.“* Nadav Na‘aman was also 
very skeptical about Egyptian military campaigns of the early 18th Dynasty as the cause for the 
destruction of Middle Bronze Age cities in Canaan. He argued that Canaan proper was not con- 
quered by the first kings of the 18th Dynasty and, when Thutmose III conquered the southern 
Levant, it was already at least partly desolated and ruined. He rightly points out that there is no 
evidence to claim that the pharaohs of the early 18th Dynasty conquered Palestine; instead it is 
clear from textual sources that they concentrated their foreign efforts on Lebanon and Syria.” 
Finally, Mario Martin has recently reviewed the evidence for Egyptian or Egyptian-type pottery 
in the Late Bronze Age southern Levant. He has pointed out that for the period after Ahmose’s 
raids “there 1s only minimal evidence of military activity in Canaan proper” and that “in this 
early period no attempt at the establishment of a permanent military or political authority over 
Canaan had yet been made”.*’ 

As this short review has shown, there is still no consensus on the nature and extent of 
Egypt’s “empire” in the southern Levant during the early 18th Dynasty. In the following sec- 
tions we will (1) review textual evidence for Egyptian activity of the early 18th Dynasty in the 
southern Levant and (2) check if the picture based on written sources can be corroborated, or 


enhanced, by archaeological evidence. 


Written sources 


In the following we will briefly review the written sources mentioning Egyptian military activi- 
ty of the early 18th Dynasty in the southern Levant in order to assess the various views on 
Egypt’s involvement in southern Canaan referred to above. The main sources for Egyptian 
activity in the Levant during the early 18th Dynasty are two autobiographies of officials from 
el Kab, those of Ahmose, son of [bana and Ahmose pa-Nekhbit. 

Ahmose, son of Ibana, whose autobiography is preserved in his tomb at el Kab, served as a 
naval officer under the first three kings of the 18th Dynasty: Ahmose, Amenhotep I and Thut- 
mose I. He informs us that he took part in the military campaigns of Ahmose against the 
Hyksos. He describes the siege and conquest of their capital Avaris (modern Tell el-Daba), the 
three year siege of Sarruhén (usually identified with Tell el-Ajjul),?' and then his participation in 
a military campaign of Thutmose I against Naharin in Syria.” 

The second autobiography of the early 18th Dynasty informs us of further military cam- 
paigns in the Levant. Ahmose pa-Nekhbit, another nobleman of el Kab, started his career under 
Ahmose and died during the reign of Hatshepsut.*? He mentions a campaign in D3hy where he 
captured a prisoner and a hand. D3hy, however, cannot be located exactly and could refer to 
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Canaan, Lebanon” or the Asiatic region in general.-? Ahmose pa-Nekhbit also mentions his par- 
ticipation in the campaign against Naharin of Thutmose [°° For the reign of Thutmose II he 
informs us of a campaign against the Sasu, pastoral people who posed a threat to caravans or 
travelers, possibly in the region of the Sinai or the Negev (or even in northern Palestine or 
southern Syria), but certainly not referring to cities of the southern Levant.*’ 

A fragmentary inscription on several blocks in Karnak, probably dateable to the reign of 
Amenhotep I, mentions a military expedition to the Levant and even depicts some tribute bear- 
ers. However, as Donald Redford has already pointed out, this text refers only to the northern 
Levant, i.e. Syria and probably Lebanon and offers no information about Egyptian activity in 
the southern Levant.” 

As we already know from the autobiographies of the two Ahmoses from el Kab, Thutmose I 
campaigned in Syria. From the annals describing the events of the campaign of the 33rd year of 
Thutmose HI we learn that he crossed the Euphrates and erected a stela next to one of Thut- 
mose I.*? Thutmose I also claimed in his inscription in Tombos that the Euphrates (the inverted 
water, which goes downstream in going up-stream) marked his northern frontier.*? We also 
learn from Hatshepsut’s temple in Deir el-Bahari that Thutmose I apparently hunted elephants 
in the Syrian region of Niya.*' A further reference to Thutmose I’s activity in Syria might be the 
mentioning of Mittani in the Tomb of Amenemhet the astronomer in western Thebes, who 
served under Ahmose, Amenhotep I and Thutmose I.” 

Aside from these texts that give no indication of any military activity in the southern Levant, 
only a few other scattered references can be mentioned. Two inscriptions in Masara, southeast 
of Cairo, mention the re-opening of the limestone quarries in Ahmose’s 22nd year, the cutting 
of blocks and their transportation by oxen that were captured by the king from the fnhw.* How- 
ever, also fnhw cannot be located precisely; it might have been a term designating Canaan in 
general,** or might refer to the Lebanese coast.* 

In his inscription at Assuan where Thutmose II gives his account of his Nubian campaign 
(dated year 1),*° we are informed that “the arm of his messenger is not repulsed among the lands 
of the fnuhw’’.*’ Also this section is not of much use for reconstructing Egyptian involvement in 
the Levant.** It merely indicates that there was peace there, which — aside from problems locat- 
ing the lands of the fnhw — does not necessarily mean that the region was pacified, because it 
was already incorporated into some kind of Egyptian “empire”. 

An inscribed fragment of a stone vessel, found in the so-called Tomb of Amenhotep I (Tomb 
AN B in western Thebes, in fact probably belonging to an unknown member of the royal family 
of the early 18th Dynasty, but almost definitely not to Amenhotep J), mentions a hunting expe- 
dition in Kedem together with traces of a royal name that might have been Ahmose™ or Thut- 
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mose I.*! Kedem, however, can only vaguely be identified as probably southern Syria, inland 
from Byblos.” 

A faience bowl from Alalah V* mentioning a scribe is also no help to assess Egyptian 
involvement in the Levant prior to Thutmose III. As Donald Redford has already pointed out, 
there are no reasons to assume that there was some kind of Egyptian administration present in 
Alalah at that time as suggested by Leonard Woolley and others.” 

That Hatshepsut directed any military campaigns into the southern Levant, an often cited 
assumption based on Thutmose ITI’s name for Gaza “That Which the Ruler Conquered”, cannot 
be substantiated.> First of all, Hatshepsut is not mentioned and secondly, it could very well be 
that Gaza was under Egyptian control since the days of Ahmose.°° Also the archaeological evi- 
dence for Tell el-Ajjul presented in the next section shows that Egypt maintained a bridgehead 
in this region since Ahmose captured Sarruhén. 

There is not much discussion about the nature and extent of Egyptian military campaigns in 
Palestine when it comes to the times of Thutmose III. As this 1s not the place to discuss (again) 
the famous battle of Megiddo, we will simply refer to the literature and accept the common 
opinion that there was a massive presence of Egyptian forces in Canaan that finally led to the 
establishment of garrisons at certain key-sites.°’ Only one point has to be stressed: Although 
Ellen Morris argued that there were Egyptian military forces present in Palestine prior to the 
first campaign of Thutmose III, and further argues that they “fell back” on Sarruhén,* there is 
however, nothing in the text that would support such a view. Both Donald Redford and David 
O’Connor are highly doubtful of such a retreat.’ Redford further argues that the garrison men- 
tioned in the text was simply based at Sarruhén, probably since the conquest of the city by 
Ahmose,” which — as we will see below — would also be supported by archaeological evidence. 

Based on textual sources, there is no evidence to link the wide-spread destructions at the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age in Palestine with Egyptian military campaigns. Furthermore, we 
have no reason to assume that the kings of the early 18th Dynasty campaigned in the southern 
Levant. While it is true that written sources are generally scant in the early 18th Dynasty, we 
still lack the historical evidence for any kind of Egyptian military activity, let alone hegemony, 
control or “empire” in Palestine during that time. Based on the texts we know that (1) Sarruhén, 
most likely Tell el-Ajjul was taken by Ahmose and (2) the following kings most probably cam- 
paigned in the northern Levant where Thutmose I claimed to have reached the Euphrates. 


Archaeological evidence 


As Ellen Morris already pointed out in the introduction of her most valuable book, prior to the 
19th Dynasty, Egyptian-style architecture is lacking north of Gaza and Egyptian-style artifacts 
are mostly restricted to prestige goods.*' However, there is at least considerable evidence for 
Egyptian-style pottery during the 18th Dynasty at a few key-sites like Tell el-Ajjul, Jaffa or 
Beth Shean.” 
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As already mentioned above, the site of Tell el-Ajjul (most probably Sarruhén) can be 
expected to be somewhat exceptional concerning the presence of Egyptian material, since we 
are informed that this site was already conquered during the times of Ahmose. As we know 
from Thutmose III, the region was already under Egyptian control when he embarked on his 
major campaign against the city of Megiddo in his 23rd year and we could assume that the 
Egyptians had uninterruptedly been in control from the times of Ahmose onwards. A recent 
study by Karin Kopetzky of the Egyptian pottery from the old excavations by Petrie showed 
that in fact the Egyptian influence is traceable already from the late Hyksos period or early 
18th Dynasty onwards. Also the renewed excavations by Peter M. Fischer and M. Sadeq 
showed that Egyptian and Egyptian-style pottery turns up from horizon H8 down to H1 (from 
the Middle to the Late Bronze Age).°’ 

Further to the north, the site of Jaffa is one of the most prominent sites that yielded archaco- 
logical evidence for an Egyptian presence.® The site is mentioned in the topographical list of 
Thutmose III and is also prominently featured in the famous tale of Papyrus Harris 500, where 
the story is told that the Egyptians took Joppa by hiding 200 soldiers in sealed baskets during 
the times of Thutmose III.° From the old excavations of Jacop Kaplan we have a substantial 
amount of Egyptian mid-18th Dynasty pottery from a Late Bronze IB kitchen complex with a 
pottery production facility, comprising red-slipped and red-splashed bowls, flower-pots, slender 
ovoid jars and three small carinated vessels.°’ The amount and variety of Egyptian pottery at 
Jaffa is only comparable to that found at Tell el-Ajjul and Beth Shean (see below) and makes its 
first appearance (as also the written sources would indicate) with the military campaigns of 
Thutmose II. 

From the mid-18th Dynasty (the times of Thutmose III) down to the mid-20th Dynasty, Beth 
Shean is considered the center of Egyptian rule in Canaan. At least in the Amarna period we 
learn that there was an Egyptian garrison at the site.® Interestingly, already from stratum R-3, 
dated to the late Middle Bronze Age, an Egyptian carinated jar is known. Although this type of 
jar is usually dated to the late Second Intermediate period or the early New Kingdom, it comes 
undoubtedly from a late Middle Bronze Age context and could imply that in fact the end of the 
Middle Bronze Age overlaps with the early New Kingdom.” 

In the earliest Late Bronze Age (LB JA) stratum R-2 a red-splashed bowl, the lower part of a 
jar and fragments of flower pots were found.”' From the same layer, also a fragment of Cypriot 
White Slip II ware is known.” Now, although stratum R-2 was dated to the LB IA period, both 
the red-splashed bowl as well as the Cypriot White Slip IT ware indicate a date coinciding with 
Thutmose III or Amenhotep II, as Red-splash decoration is believed to be common during the 
reigns of Thutmose III and Amenhotep II.” The first appearance of Cypriot wares is still under 
discussion; however, in Tell el-Daba, White Slip II makes its first appearance in stratum C/2 
(dated to the late reign of Thutmose III and Amenhotep IJ), while radiocarbon evidence points 
to an earlier date (probably to the late Second Intermediate period).” Though it goes beyond the 
scope of the present contribution to discuss the following in detail, we must point out that a first 
appearance of White Slip II already in the Second Intermediate period could most probably be 
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ruled out, though an early New Kingdom date might still be a possibility. This is corroborated 
by the appearance of White Slip II ware in strata H3-4 at Tell el-Ajjul with radiocarbon dates 
around 1500 B.C.E.” that would fit to radiocarbon dates for the Thutmosid period.” However, 
Mario Martin points out that the Egyptian material belongs to the late phase of stratum R-2 of 
Beth Shean and dates it to c. 1435 B.C.E., 1.e. in the late reign of Thutmose IL.” 

After these few early imports, Egyptian pottery becomes more common in Beth Shean stra- 
tum R-Ib, dated to Late Bronze IB. Plain rimmed bowls, sometimes red-splashed, are frequent, 
ledge-rimmed bowls occur, a fair quantity of flower-pots and the lower part of a slender ovoid 
jar were also found.” Stratum R-l!b is mainly dated to the times of Amenhotep II.°° Egyptian 
pottery from stratum R-la finally is represented by fiowerpots and slender ovoid jars.*' This 
stratum is dated to the 14th century B.C.E.” 

While the bulk of the Egyptian material arrives in stratum R-1b, dated to Amenhotep IT (but 
even then only representing about 1—5% of the pottery material!),*’ only a few Egyptian vessel 
shapes appear as early as the Thutmosid period. Apart from the late Middle Bronze Age 
imports, there is no archaeological evidence for an Egyptian presence, hegemony or rule during 
the early 18th Dynasty. It is only with the advent of the Thutmosid period that there is substan- 
tial archaeological evidence for any Egyptian presence, which, by the way, is perfectly in 
accordance with the written sources:** The first reference to Beth Shean (aside from a possible 
mentioning in the Execration texts) is from the topographic list of Thutmose IIT.® 

Aside from these major sites of strategic value and substantial evidence for an Egyptian 
presence from the times of Thutmose III onwards, there are only scattered and limited traces 
for any Egyptian contacts, none of them earlier than the time of Thutmose III and the mid- 
18th Dynasty. 

Although the site of Megiddo is very prominently featured in the battle accounts of Thut- 
mose III,®° archaeological evidence for an Egyptian presence before or after the famous cam- 
paign of his 23rd year remains scant at best. The overall sample of Egyptian or Egyptian-type 
pottery is very small compared to Beth Shean or Jaffa and makes its first appearance only in 
LB IIA. An Egyptian Marl A carinated jar comes from the Tel Aviv University’s excavations of 
area F from level F-10a.°’ Although this level was originally dated to the LB IA period and syn- 
chronized with Beth Shean levels R-2,** it is more likely that it belongs to the LB IB period as 
argued by Mario Martin.® In the preceding level F-10b, White Slip I ware already makes its 
first appearance” and radiocarbon evidence points to a transition date between F-10a and F-10b 
around 1400 B.C.E.”' This, however, would place the context well after the campaigns of Thut- 
mose IIJ. Another carinated jar from the University of Chicago’s excavations comes from 
Tomb 38B of the Eastern Cemetery.’? While the tomb itself cannot be dated precisely, the vessel 
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itself comes most likely from the mid-l8th Dynasty, from the reigns of Hatshepsut and Thut- 
mose III.” 

In contrast to Beth Shean, the archaeological evidence for Egyptian presence at Megiddo is 
very slim. Only two vessels from the 18th Dynasty can be mentioned for some kind of Egyptian 
contact, and both date to the times of Thutmose III or afterwards. Again, there is no evidence 
whatsoever that could point to any kind of New Kingdom Egyptian-Levantine interaction prior 
to the times of Thutmose III. 

The same holds true for Aphek. Although this site is mentioned in the Egyptian Execration 
texts and in the topographical lists of Thutmose IIJ and Amenhotep I,” only two Egyptian ves- 
sels from stratum X14 dated to LB IB(?)/IIA, a ledge-rimmed bowl and a slender ovoid jar, are 
known.” Again, these Egyptian vessels were found in contexts that date after the campaigns 
of Thutmose III and again there is no evidence for Egyptian contacts during the early 
18th Dynasty. 

Also Tel Mor is probably mentioned in the topographical lists of Thutmose III.”° A slender 
ovoid jar from stratum XI, originally dated to LB IA,’’ should more likely be dated to LB IB 
since the type of decoration on the jar (three decorative incised grooves around the neck) is a 
feature datable to the times of Amenhotep II, (note also that already in the preceding stra- 
tum XII late White Slip I or early White Slip IJ is present!).’* Two ledge-rimmed bowls without 
clear contexts may derive from strata XI-[X and thus date to the LB IB or LB IIA period.” As 
is the case with Beth Shean, Megiddo and Aphek, there is no indication for Egyptian presence/ 
contact prior to Thutmose III in Tel Mor. 

From Fosse Temple I at Lachish a slender ovoid jar is known.'°® Fosse Temple I was dated to 
Late Bronze IB, and also contained inter alia White Slip II and Late Helladic IIB vessels.’”! 
While the first appearance of White Slip II was already discussed above in the context of the 
Egyptian material found at Beth Shean, Late Helladic IIB started in the reign of Thutmose III 
and may continue into the reign of Amenhotep II.'°? Under the foundations of Fosse Temple II 
was found a plaque mentioning Amenhotep III, meaning that Temple II cannot have been erect- 
ed prior to his reign.'°? Again, the Egyptian material only turns up during the reign of Thut- 
mose III, most likely after the campaign in his 23rd year. 

From two pits of the final phase of stratum XII at Tel Sera, termed Phase XIID and dated to 
the LB IB period, come five red slipped and red-rimmed shallow rounded bowls with narrow 
ring base and a slender ovoid jar.'°* Mario Martin argued that red-rimmed bowls with ring-base 
find their best parallels in the mid-18th Dynasty, during the times of Thutmose III.'° From the 
following stratum XI, dated to the late 15th and 14th centuries (LB IB(?) and LB ITA), a red- 
splashed bowl and a slender ovoid jar are known.’ Even in this phase of generally accepted 
Egyptian presence (after the campaigns of Thutmose III), the amount of secure Egyptian vessel 
forms (n=2) does not exceed 1% of the pottery assemblage.'°’ Again the first appearance of 
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18th Dynasty pottery falls to the LB IB period and no archaeological evidence for an Egyptian 
presence could be cited for the early 18th Dynasty. 

Other sites only produced a single Egyptian vessel each during the Late Bronze Age I. At 
Late Bronze Age I Tel Dan a carinated jar that was found in stratum VIII and dates to the mid- 
18th Dynasty (c. the times of Thutmose III).'°* A small carinated jar was found in stratum XXa 
at Yoqneam'®’ that was tentatively correlated to the military campaign of Thutmose III of his 
23rd year (this, however, is only a suggestion and is not based on archaeological evidence!).!!° 
And finally a mid-18th Dynasty red-splashed bowl was found in an MB—-LB tomb in the Wadi 
Ara pass southwest of Megiddo.'"! 

In conclusion, it can be said that archaeological evidence for an Egyptian presence in the 
southern Levant starts with Thutmose III''* and is concentrated to a few key-sites that are of 
main strategic interest. Tell el-Ajjul probably served as a military base for the Egyptians since 
the conquest of Sarruhén in the times of Ahmose. Any further evidence for Egyptian presence 
is further confined to the sites of Jaffa and Beth Shean. The former site is located on the coast 
and most probably served as a harbor. The latter site, in the Jezreel valley, controlled the east- 
west routes between the Jordan valley and the Mediterranean coast, as well as the north-south 
route leading to the Sea of Galilee, the Huleh basin and further on to the Beqaa valley, where 
the next Egyptian stronghold Kamid el-Loz, the Kumidi of the Amarna tablets, is located. 
These three sites (Tell el-Ajjul, Jaffa and Beth Shean) plus Kamid el-Loz in the Beqaa can be 
regarded as Egyptian strongholds after the times of Thutmose III. However, as the archaeologi- 
cal evidence indicates, there 1s no reason to assume any wide-spread Egyptian military, com- 
mercial or political control in this region, let alone any kind of hegemony, and especially not 
during the early 18th Dynasty. During this time, we have absolutely no written, nor archaeolog- 
ical evidence for any Egyptian presence (aside from Sarruhén) in the southern Levant. Thus we 
have no reason to assume that any existed. 


Conclusions 


The discussion revolving around an Egyptian presence in early 18th Dynasty Canaan is also 
interesting from a methodological point of view. Apparently, scholars who (rightly) point to the 
fact that there is almost no evidence for Egyptian military campaigns in the southern Levant 
during this time are — in essence — countered with the argument that absence of evidence is not 
evidence of absence, i.e. that we simply lack the sources that might tell us of those campaigns.'" 
Now, while that might be true — although it has to be stressed that we know of campaigns fur- 
ther north in Syria (see above) — it seems to be problematic to reverse the burden of proof. That 
we lack the appropriate sources or media that could have told us about these campaigns does in 
no way prove that anything has happened in this regard in Canaan. The lack of potential evi- 
dence cannot lead to the conclusion that the maximalist model is true. We simply have no evi- 
dence for it. Neither texts nor archaeology tell us (with exceptions like Tell el-Ajjul or Jaffa for 
the times of Thutmose III and afterwards) something about wide-spread military campaigns or 
the so-often alluded to Egyptian “empire” in the southern Levant. 

The lack of evidence was also admitted by scholars who propose some sort of Egyptian 
hegemony or wide-spread military campaigns in the early 18th Dynasty. Ellen Morris stated 
that ‘“(...) although a great many references to Thutmose [’s northern campaigns are extant, 
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none refers to Canaan, the heartland of the Egyptian empire’!'* and Aaron Burke thinks “the 
limited imprint left by Egyptian campaigns over the course of the six-decades between 
Ahmose’s and Thutmose’s campaign” is “particularly striking” and refers to absent Egyptian 
garrisons and fortresses “that would typify Egyptian imperial presence”! 

However, what really seems to be striking is the fact that scholars stick to the hypothesis of 
Egyptian conquest and “empire” during the early 18th Dynasty when there is no evidence that 
would suggest such a scenario. After reviewing the texts and the archaeological evidence, in the 
eyes of the author, it does not seem justified to speak of an “empire” of the early 18th Dynasty 
in western Asia. 

While Morris argues that 18th Dynasty Egyptian troops were stationed in Canaanite houses 
using Canaanite material culture (pottery) leaving no trace whatsoever (which is hardly 
acceptable),''® we have to ask ourselves, why do we have evidence for Egyptian presence at cer- 
tain key-sites (that are far more important from a strategic point of view) like Tell el-Ajjul, Jaffa 
or Beth Shean? Burke is correct in pointing to the fact that there exists ample evidence for an 
Egyptian presence (or garrison) at Jaffa that is also in agreement with written sources.''’ Fur- 
thermore, there 1s no reason to assume that Egyptian forces used Canaanite structures (and pot- 
tery?) during the 18th Dynasty and are therefore invisible, as Ellen Morris suggested." 

Instead of “empire”, hegemony or rule during the early 18th Dynasty, the Egyptians seem to 
have focused on some key-sites to control transport routes, and mainly the shipping route along 
the coast. This has already been pointed out by Nadav Na‘aman:!'!’? We know from the sources 
discussed above that the Egyptians primarily had contact with the central and northern Levant, 
1.e. Lebanon and Syria, and the only reasonable mode of transportation was shipping. There- 
fore, only some key-sites on the coast were necessary while any control of inland Canaan (like 
the hill country) was simply needless. Such strongholds are Tell el-Ajjul (Sarruhén), which 
already came under Egyptian control during the reign of Ahmose, Jaffa and Beth Shean during 
the times of Thutmose III, and Kumidi (Kamid el-Loz) in the Beqaa valley. While Jaffa was 
important as a way-station for the shipping course along the coast, Beth Shean served as a way- 
station along the route through the Jezreel valley (allowing access to the Jordan valley), and to 
the north, to the Beqaa valley (Kumidi).'”° The rest of the southern Levant, especially the hill 
country was not in the focus of the Egyptian “empire”, simply because the land had nothing to 
offer.'*! This picture seems to be valid for the times of Thutmose III onwards. For the time 
between the conquest of Sarruhén and the first campaigns of Thutmose III, there is no indica- 
tion for any Egyptian activity in the southern Levant, neither from texts nor from the archaeo- 
logical evidence. 
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Abstract: In today’s global economy, there are obviously numerous factors in play. Included among these are the 
spirit of competition vs. cooperation and the perception of abundance vs. scarcity, especially in terms of driving 
marketing and commerce. One may well ask if there were similar situations in the Late Bronze Age Aegean and 
Eastern Mediterranean worlds, 1.e. whether the Egyptian, Levantine, and Cypriot commodities were being sent to 
the Aegean and the Mycenaean ceramics, oils, wine, and other goods were traveling across to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean regions as part of a competitive market economy or in the spirit of cooperation; whether they were being 
sold and/or exchanged in an atmosphere of perceived abundance or scarcity? Similar questions have been asked of 
trade and exchange within the ancient Near East itself, but not necessarily of the trade flowing back and forth across 
the LBA Aegean and Mediterranean. The answer will depend of course, at least to a certain extent, on whether the 
ships making the voyages from the Eastern Mediterranean to the Aegean and back again were private merchants, 
royal ships, or some other combination, including perhaps vessels manned by international crews. However, the 
answer will also depend upon the specific communities receiving the imported objects. For example, was there a 
competition among Tiryns, Mycenae, Thebes, and Pylos for imported goods from Egypt and the Near East or was 
there a perception that there were enough such goods for everyone? Why does Mycenae have more Egyptian goods 
than any other major Mycenaean site? Why does Tiryns have more Cypriot goods? And why does Pylos have 
almost no imported Orientalia? 


Keywords: Aegean, Eastern Mediterranean, Bronze Age, trade, contact, abundance, scarcity 


In today’s global economy, numerous factors are in play. These include the spirit of competition 
versus cooperation and the perception of abundance versus scarcity, especially in terms of fac- 
tors that drive marketing and commerce. We may well ask if there were similar forces or factors 
present in the Late Bronze Age (LBA) Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean worlds. That is, were 
Egyptian, Levantine, and Cypriot commodities being sent to the Aegean, and were Mycenaean 
ceramics, oils, wine, and other goods traveling across to the Eastern Mediterranean regions, as 
part of a competitive market economy or in the spirit of cooperation? Were they being sold and/ 
or exchanged in an atmosphere of perceived abundance or scarcity? And, if the atmosphere 
changed suddenly, for instance from real or perceived abundance to actual or perceived scarcity, 
such as towards the end of the Late Bronze Age, how might that have affected the ancient econ- 
omy and individual cities or kingdoms in the Aegean or Eastern Mediterranean? 

Similar questions have been asked concerning the trade and exchange within the Ancient 
Near East itself, for instance in Sabloff and Lamberg-Karlovsky’s edited volume on Ancient 
Civilization and Trade (1975),' but have not often been asked of the trade flowing back and forth 
across the LBA Aegean and Mediterranean. The answers will depend, of course, at least to a 
certain extent, on whether the ships making the voyages from the Eastern Mediterranean to the 
Aegean and back again were private merchants, royal ships, or some other combination, includ- 
ing perhaps vessels manned by international crews or underwritten and sponsored by syndi- 
cates or consortiums rather than by individuals. We must be careful here, for we run the risk of 
anachronistically imposing our current biases and world-views back on the ancient world, but 
the Amarna letters from 14th century B.C.E Egypt might be of use, as will the Sinaranu text 
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from 13th century B.C.E. Ugarit. These briefly document royal gift-giving on the one hand and 
the activities of a private merchant on the other. 

However, the answers will also depend upon the specific communities receiving the import- 
ed objects, but even here we can ask numerous additional questions, although they might not be 
answerable. For instance, why does Mycenae have more Egyptian goods than any other major 
Mycenaean site? Why does Tiryns have more Cypriot goods? And why does Pylos have almost 
no imported Orientalia? Or did Pylos have such objects at one point, only to have them removed 
before the site was abandoned? And, of course, we might ask whether there was a difference, 
either perceived or real, between the goods received by the Minoans on Crete and by the Myce- 
naeans on mainland Greece? These questions are all pieces of a larger issue: was there a compe- 
tition among Tiryns, Mycenae, Thebes, and Pylos for imported goods from Egypt and the Near 
East or was there instead a perception that there were enough such goods for everyone? And, if 
there were such a perception, could it have changed over time, especially if the situation in the 
14th century B.C.E. were different from that during the 12th century? 


A brief recapitulation of the available archaeological data 


Before beginning to attempt an answer to some or all of these questions, we should pause for a 
moment to reconsider the available evidence, including the material data for imports in the 
LBA Aegean, which has been collected and published during the past two decades, primarily 
by myself and Jacke Phillips, as well as Connie Lambrou-Phillipson.? Much of this is by now 
well-known, but a brief recapitulation will be useful, especially since J am beginning to see 
now that some recent publications are busy utilizing those same objects to study hybridization 
processes, creolization, entanglement, transculturalism, object biographies, and all the other 
fashionable theoretical terms of the moment that have been borrowed from anthropology and 
other fields.’ 

We have certainly come a long way since the 1970s and early 1980s, when the arguments 
and scholars of the Bronze Age Aegean were concerned with the very basic question of whether 
trade and contact with Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean had even taken place, for it was 
still not at all clear to many that it had. Fortunately, for the past twenty years or so, since at least 
the early 1990s, we have been in a position where we can all agree that such trade and contact 
did take place. We can now focus on asking more detailed and penetrating questions, ranging 
from economic to historical to literary considerations relating to such inter-relations. 

Overall, we have just under 600 finished imports from Egypt and the Near East found in 
14th—12th century B.C.E. contexts in the Aegean. We must always keep in mind, of course, that 
we are limited by what has actually been recovered through excavations to date, and that our 
facts and figures might change tomorrow if, for instance, another Uluburun ship comes to light. 
Back in 1947, Helene Kantor was quite correct in stating that: “the evidence preserved to us by 
the passage of time constitutes but a small fraction of that which must have once existed. Each 
imported vessel... represents scores of others that have perished.” 

We must also remember that, for the most part, we are excavating finished artifacts rather 
than the raw materials, for the latter have long since been transformed into worked goods such 
as bronze swords, ivory inlays, and gold jewelry. Apart from special instances, such as on the 
Uluburun shipwreck and in Late Minoan J contexts at Kato Zakros on Crete, we have not recov- 
ered much in the way of raw copper or tin ingots, unworked ivory tusks or incisors, or pieces of 
unworked silver or nuggets of gold at sites in the Aegean. We know, however, that most such 
materials had to have been imported, since they were not native to Greece and yet Mycenaean 


*  Lambrou-Phillipson 1990; Cline 1994; Phillips 2008. 

See especially the papers in the volume edited by Stockhammer 2012; also Voskos and Knapp 2008; Wengrow 
2009; Hitchcock 2011; Maran 2011; Stockhammer 2011, 2012; Sherratt 2012. 
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and Minoan artifacts made of those materials have been recovered at Late Bronze Age sites 
throughout the Aegean. 

Having said all that, what do we actually possess in terms of artifacts confirming the exist- 
ence of ancient trade and relations between the Late Bronze Age Aegean and the Eastern Medi- 
terranean? I noted back in 1994 that the data from the LH/LM JITA-—C periods (the 14th—12th 
centuries B.C.E.) in the Aegean represents the high point of the Bronze Age in terms of such 
exchanges. However, during that period, there was no clear domination of the trade routes to the 
Aegean by any one foreign power, for finished objects from Egypt, Syro-Palestine, and Cyprus 
are all found in approximately equal quantities, in terms of actual numbers of imports. The 
principal destination at first seems to be Minoan Crete, at least for the 14th century (LH/ 
LM IIIA period). However, the numbers of such imports found on Crete then decreases dramat- 
ically in the 13th century (LH/LM IIIB period), at the same time as the numbers of such 
imports found on mainland Greece increases just as dramatically, which I have seen as an indi- 
cation that the Mycenaeans have taken over the trade routes to Egypt and the Near East by this 
point. The 12th century (LH/LM IIIC period) sees the Greek mainland remaining as the focal 
point for imports from the Eastern Mediterranean, at the expense of Crete which has essentially 
none from this period, but even here we see a drop off in the specific numbers, quite probably 
as a result of the troubles that beset the region towards the end of the Late Bronze Age.°® 

As just mentioned, we have a little less than 600 finished imports from Egypt and the Near 
East found in 14th—12th century B.C.E. contexts in the Aegean. Breaking this down further into 
specific numbers and places, we have 68 at Mycenae in LH HIA—C contexts, including 24 from 
Egypt, 37 from Syro-Palestine, 4 from Cyprus, 1 from Anatolia, and 2 from Mesopotamia.’ 
Similarly, we have 35 at LH IIIA—C Tiryns, including | from Egypt, 20 from Syro-Palestine, 
and 14 from Cyprus.* However, we have almost none from Pylos — two, to be precise: a Canaan- 
ite jar and an Egyptian bowl, both in LH IIIB contexts — and only two from Boeotian Thebes, a 
Canaanite jar and an Egyptian glass vase found in the same LH III chamber tomb, that are not 
part of the hoard of 38 Near Eastern cylinder seals found at that site.? In comparison, on Crete 
there are 11 at LM JILA—C Knossos (10 from Egypt and | from Syro-Palestine) and 7 at Chania, 
but fully 113 from Kommos in LM IIA-—C contexts (24 from Egypt, 52 from Syro-Palestine, 35 
from Cyprus, and 2 from Anatolia), to name those with the most Orientalia."° 

Admittedly these are not tremendous numbers, but I believe that they are enough to work 
with, especially since J consider that they are probably just the tip of the iceberg in terms of 
what once existed. I should note, however, that Bill Parkinson has recently suggested that we 
should consider these objects in terms of what he calls “contacts,” ic. groups of objects that 
probably arrived together, rather than the actual specific numbers (though those are also of 
interest, of course). He believes that the raw numbers exaggerate the situation because they fail 
to account for individual items that may have, or probably, arrived together, and he is undoubt- 
edly correct. 

As I have noted elsewhere, Parkinson suggests that one should look at the minimum number 
of “contacts” required to account for and explain the Orientalia found at each Aegean site. 
Instead of seeing 111 Orientalia at Mycenae in all periods from LH J-HIC, for example, he sees 
61 contacts. Instead of 41 separate imported objects at Thebes over that same time span, he sees 
only seven contacts. The 39 Orientalia at Perati are “reduced to 26 contacts” and those at Tiryns 


Cline 1994, xvii. 
Cline 1994, xvil. 
Cline 1994, 89, Table 55. 
Cline 1994, 90, Table 56, now with the addition of the ivory artifact inscribed with cuneiform published by 
Cohen et al. 2010. 
9 Cline 1994, Table 70, 276-77, with catalogue numbers given. 
10 Cline 1994, 90, Tables 57-8; note that Rutter’s recent publications of the Kommos material will affect the spe- 
cific numbers involved, but not the overall picture. 
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io 29 contacts.'' This seems to be a logical suggestion, especially in light of other scholars who 
have taken the numbers themselves to the edge of ludicracy by saying, for instance, that one 
could potentially interpret the raw numbers as implying that 0.5 objects had arrived each year 
over the course of six centuries.” 

These numbers, whether seen as raw numbers or as “contacts,” led me to conclude at one 
point that we can see some differential distribution patterns which may imply competition rath- 
er than cooperation. For instance, at Mycenae and its surrounding area, we have a relatively 
large number of Egyptian objects but few Cypriot objects, whereas at Tiryns, just three kilome- 
ters away, Cypriot imports, local imitations, or items made specifically for the Cypriot market 
are fairly common, while Egyptian imports are unknown.” This might refiect a specific trade 
partnership between Egypt and Mycenae, for example, particularly when one takes the Amen- 
hotep II objects and the Aegean List into consideration,'’* or between Cyprus and Tiryns, con- 
sidering especially the objects found at Tiryns that appear to be specifically made for the Cypri- 
ot market, including Mycenaean vessels with Cypro-Minoan signs incised before firing." 

Moreover, it is clear that on Crete, Kommos was a major center of importation in the 
LM IIA period, when fully 84 imported Orientalia are found, with the numbers then rapidly 
dropping off, including not a single import arriving in the LM IIIC period. These numbers may 
reflect Kommos’ function as a port city and gateway to the rest of the island, including Knossos 
which has fewer imports from Egypt and the Near East than does Kommos during these centu- 
ries. 


Cooperation vs. competition 


But what if we now attempt to go beyond these numbers? What was bringing these imports to 
the Aegean (apart from ships, of course)? What was the motivation? Were these finished items, 
and the raw materials that undoubtedly accompanied them, if the Uluburun ship is a typical 
example, with its mixture of finished and raw goods, being sent from the Eastern Mediterrane- 
an by merchants hoping to sell them? Were they gambling that they knew what the Mycenaeans 
and Minoans wanted and prepared to take a loss if they had guessed incorrectly? Or were they 
objects and materials that had been specifically ordered by Mycenaean or Minoan polities who 
knew what they needed, 1.e. for the perfume industry at Pylos which needed terebinth resin, or 
the ivory workshops at Mycenae which needed raw hippopotamus ivory?! Or was it tin and 
glass that they needed? Were some of them royal gifts and exchanges rather than commercial 
trade items? And were these exchanges being made in an atmosphere of competition or cooper- 
ation, of abundance or scarcity? What was driving the market at the time, or was there even a 
market? 

Here we must use some common sense and be aware of the limitations of our data. Mario 
Liverani has already presented to us at this conference some of the economic and theoretical 
models that have been discussed at one point or another during the decades since the mid-20th 
century, including those of Polyani, Mauss, and Levi Strauss, not to mention Wallerstein and 
others. Most of these were concerned with the Ancient Near East, such as the role of the palace 
versus the temple; others were concerned with both the Near East and the Aegean, including 
discussions of center and periphery, or could be applied to either, such as reciprocity versus 
redistribution versus market economy. Such models have gone in and out of fashion, as Liverani 
has cogently reiterated, and frequently reflect the realities of the external modern world or fash- 


Parkinson 2010, 17—9 and initial discussion in Cline 2009, 166. 

2 Cherry 2009, 112. 

5 Cline 1994, xvii; see now also articles Maran 2004, 2009; Hirschfeld 1992, 1996. 
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ionable trends current at that point in time in other fields, such as Geography, Sociology, 
Anthropology, Economics, and even Literary Criticism. 

[ doubt that many would disagree with me if I were to say that the data currently available to 
us, both artifactual and textual, and from both the Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean, includ- 
ing sites like Ugarit and Amarna, indicate that trade between these diverse areas during the 
Late Bronze Age was driven primarily by a market economy, which implies competition, but 
that there was also a fair amount of gift giving, i.e. reciprocity, especially at the royal levels, as 
well as redistribution, such as may have occurred on Minoan Crete. There may well have also 
been some degree of cooperation, though I have not seen such reflected in the texts with which | 
am familiar. After all, how many people or corporations were in a position to send a ship and 
cargo like the Uluburun ship to the Aegean? We have merchants like Sinaranu of Ugarit who 
obviously sent his own, and we have the kings of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, and Mittani sending 
their own caravan trains with gifts around the Ancient Near East. Perhaps there were other pri- 
vate merchants who might have teamed up to send a single ship with their cargoes on it, includ- 
ing possibly additional Ugaritic merchants such as Rap’anu and ’Urténu, but, again, I have yet 
to see this reflected in the available texts.'’ 

Moreover, the Linear B texts, and the past century of scholarship, indicate that the Mycenae- 
ans did not have a centralized government, but rather that the small kingdoms were separate 
and autonomous. Thus, it is probably a fairly obvious assumption that they were in competition 
for resources. This can include trading with each other, as indicated in the tablets, and perhaps 
even a certain degree of cooperation, including perhaps building and maintaining the roads 
between the major cities/kingdoms, but I would argue that there was almost certainly competi- 
tion rather than cooperation between them for the goods coming from Egypt and the Near East. 

This would seem to be logical, at least from our point of view today, and I rather doubt that 
things were too much different back then — certainly the distribution pattern of the Orientalia 
found in the Late Bronze Age Aegean implies that there was differential access to these import- 
ed objects. The best parallel, I would suggest, might well be the city-states of later archaic and 
classical Greece, especially during the centuries when they were establishing colonies, often 
specifically to send raw materials back to the mother city.'* On Crete, the situation is less clear, 
especially since we do not have enough data to be confident yet. I would also probably stress 
that we must differentiate between the centuries, for Crete in the 14th century may have been 
very different from Crete in the late 13th or the 12th century, after the Mycenaeans had taken 
over. 

But, what if the cities in the Bronze Age Aegean were not passively waiting for ships and 
goods to arrive from the Eastern Mediterranean, but were actively sending or shopping for such 
items? What if the Uluburun ship were not a gift-laden ship sent by an Egyptian or Near East- 
ern king, or a commercial ship sent by a private Eastern Mediterranean merchant such as 
Sinaranu, but was a ship sent by one or more Aegean polities to fetch raw materials from east- 
ern markets, as I have suggested with Assaf Yasur-Landau?'? Would such polities have been 
acting in competition or in cooperation? 

Again, there is so little data available that I don’t believe we can currently decide, but it 
would certainly depend upon how well the individual Aegean polities got along and the eco- 
nomic system(s) that they had in place. Agamemnon could apparently rally the other kings to 
come to his assistance in the Trojan War, if one 1s inclined to use Homer as an authentic histori- 
cal source, but that doesn’t mean that they weren’t normally in competition — after all, there’s 
nothing like a common enemy to rally together people who are usually competitors. And, we 
also have the fact that there are lots of Cypriot objects at Tiryns but relatively few at Mycenae, 


7 See Bell 2012 and Monroe 2009, with earlier references. For ’Urténu see the contributions of McGeough and 
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indicating perhaps a direct trade or interest. The same may hold true for Egypt and Mycenae as 
well as for Thebes and Mesopotamia. 

I also wonder if the merchants and polities on either side of the Mediterranean undertook 
what we would call “risk-benefit analysis” before sending out a ship either with cargo or to fetch 
cargo — that is, comparing the perceived risk of a situation to its potential benefits, if successful, 
and to the potential loss, if unsuccessful. I would venture to guess that they did, for humans have 
been consciously or unconsciously using risk-benefit analysis ever since they decided to descend 
from the trees and roam the African savannah among the predatory animals. In this case, send- 
ing ships back and forth would have involved risk factors such as piracy, especially in the time of 
the Sea Peoples, as well as weather and other environmental factors. And, were there insurance 
agents who underwrote such voyages? George Bass, in a NOVA television program, once said 
that the ancient version of Lloyd’s of London may have taken a beating when the Uluburun ship 
went down. He was joking, but it may not have been too far from the truth. We don’t yet have 
textual evidence for the insuring of shipping activities in the Bronze Age, at least not to my 
knowledge, although we do have evidence from Ugarit at this time for investors being repaid if 
cargoes were lost or destroyed, and of course maritime insurance and loans are known from 
fourth century B.C.E. Greece as well as during the Roman and Byzantine periods.” 

Of course, clearly everyone in the Aegean was in competition for the same scarce natural 
resources — they all needed copper, on which the Cypriots held a near monopoly; they all need- 
ed gold, which the Egyptians basically controlled; they all needed tin, which Carol Bell has 
recently described as “the key strategic commodity of the Bronze Age’’,”' and they all wanted 
lapis lazuli from the Badakhshan region of Afghanistan, as well as ivory from the Levant, and 
so on. Can we find a single instance of competition or cooperation from the Mycenaean point of 
view? I don’t believe that we can at the moment, but it may be possible in the future. Most like- 
ly, such would be attested textually, if we had records left to us in Bronze Age Greece similar to 
the Amarna letters of Egypt. However, we don’t have such records just yet, and thus — as far as I 
know — we still have no mention of international trade in the Linear B texts of Pylos, Knossos, 
Mycenae, and Thebes.”? 

The only material examples that I can possibly see at the moment exemplifying some sort of 
cooperation are the Amenhotep II monkeys found at Mycenae and Tiryns, a male figurine at 
Mycenae and a female figurine with child at Tiryns.*? While I have absolutely no evidence, I do 
believe that this pair of small figurines must have originally arrived in the Aegean together and 
only later were separated. Even so, I do not know whether this implies cooperation or some- 
thing else entirely, such as the nature of the relationship between Mycenae and Tiryns. 

And, what about from the Near Eastern point of view, 1.e., the suppliers of raw materials and 
finished goods as well as the consumers of Mycenaean and Minoan ceramics, wine, oil, and 
perfume? Here, too, our evidence is currently too fragmentary. We know that Sinaranu had a 
ship coming back from Crete and also that there are a number of Aegean polities listed by 
Amenhotep III at Kom el-Hetan, which implies a fairly-detailed knowledge of the Bronze Age 
Aegean.”* However, we have no mention at all of anywhere in the Aegean, or people from the 
Aegean, in the Amarna letters and no discussions of gift-giving or of commerce with the Aege- 
an during this period elsewhere in the Near Eastern texts, even at Ugarit, apart from Sinaranu.*° 
Even the two new occurrences of Ahhiyawan men in the Ugaritic texts and the numerous men- 
tions of Abhiyawa in the Hittite texts do not help,*® nor do the earlier mentions of Caphtorian 


0 See, e.g., Temin 2006, 144; Monroe 2009, 78-80, 108-15; also Monroe 2010 on the “sunk costs” of the Ulubu- 
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goods in the Mari letters give a firm sense of how those items actually reached Mesopotamia.’ 
Thus, we remain in the dark in terms of knowing about competition versus cooperation in this 
long distance trade. 


Cooperation vs. competition and abundance vs. scarcity 


Finally, I would like to turn to a concept and question that I have just begun exploring. The con- 
cept is that of abundance versus scarcity and the question is how it might impact our under- 
standing of the trade and contacts between the Late Bronze Age Aegean and the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, particularly in terms of cooperation versus competition and, indeed, outright survival 
in the end. 

This is not a new framework by any means, for there have been discussions and theories 
about abundance and scarcity in many disciplines over the years, including cultural anthropolo- 
gy, philosophy, economics, game theory, and organizational theory.** There are actually three 
very different aspects to the discussion which may be of use to us here. First is the question of 
what happens when a commodity that had been abundant suddenly becomes scarce; second is 
the question of what happens when the reverse takes place and a commodity that had been 
scarce suddenly becomes abundant; and third is what happens to cooperation versus competi- 
tion in the marketplace as perceptions of abundance and scarcity fluctuate? 

To address the last question first, about cooperation versus competition, this is a topic that is 
currently very much under discussion today, especially by small business owners, financial 
planners, and organizational development consultants, not to mention self-help gurus and oth- 
ers.”’ In the Abundance Mentality, as it is called, the thinking is that there is more than enough 
to go around of whatever it is that is desired and that cooperation is better because everyone 
wins. In the Scarcity Mentality, however, the thinking 1s that there is not enough to go around 
and that if you get more, then I will get less; hence there is competition for the resource, com- 
modity, or whatever it is. The basic idea, at least today, is that when resources are abundant, 
people running small businesses are more likely to cooperate with each other, i.e. in terms of 
giving a job to a friend if they cannot do it themselves, etc; but when resources are scarce, peo- 
ple are more likely to compete and be more selfish. [ think it can be applied to the LBA Aegean 
and Eastern Mediterranean in a pretty obvious manner, but am unaware of much literature on 
the topic. 

In these mentalities, it is irrelevant whether something is actually abundant or scarce; what 
matters is the perception of the situation. In game theory, we find the Scarcity Mentality 
referred to as “zero sum games” and the Abundance Mentality cited as “win-win” or “non zero 
sum games”. In cultural anthropology, we find the image of “limited good”, while evolutionary 
psychology and organizational design have their own terms, frequently based on a language of 
scarcity.° A number of advocates, including the above-mentioned small business owners but 
also futurists (i.e., those trying to predict trends, etc., for the next generation or more), are cur- 
rently embracing the Abundance Mentality, arguing that cooperation rather than competition is 
better for all concerned.*! 

Of course, we cannot know which mentality was embraced during the Late Bronze Age, if 
either, but I would suspect that they both were and that it fluctuated, just as access to raw mate- 
rials and resources also fluctuated over time. Here, however, is where J would ask what happens 
when a commodity that had been abundant suddenly becomes scarce? For example, there is a 
sudden shortage of grain in the Eastern Mediterranean towards the end of the Bronze Age, as 


27 Cline 1994, with earlier references. 

28 Jansen and van den Heuvel 2012. 

9 See e.g. Covey 1990, 1996; Myers and Simon 1994; Keeble 2001; Ahmed 2010; Diamandis and Kotler 2012. 
30 See discussion and bibliography in Jansen and van den Heuvel 2012. 

31 Frey 201 2a, b; see also Pearson 2011. 
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attested textually at Ugarit, at the same time as other previously-abundant goods also become 
scarce. As Mario Liverani stated at this conference, if something becomes scarce, one usually 
looks for a new source, a new substitute, or a new system overall.** However, even while doing 
so, one is faced with a “Scarcity Mentality” where previously an “Abundance Mentality” had 
been in place. 

A shift from an abundance model to a scarcity model, even just in mentality, could potential- 
ly cause a huge shift in the economy. In a redistributive system such as might have been in 
place on Minoan Crete, if people suddenly began to feel the effects of scarcity and thus began to 
give less to the palace and/or to hoard some of their production — that is, if “consumer confi- 
dence”’ failed, to put it in modern terms — then there could be ripple effects throughout, includ- 
ing potentially bringing down the entire system. 

Similarly, on mainland Mycenaean Greece, which was probably not based on a redistributive 
system, if the economy was upset, through a drought, an earthquake, or the cutting of the trade 
routes — some or all of which happened at the end of the 13th century B.C.E. — and raw goods 
and materials were no longer as abundant or available, then people may also have started to 
hoard or otherwise act more competitively according to a Scarcity Mentality, representing a 
change from the previous Abundance Mentality in place during the 14th and earlier 13th centu- 
ries B.C.E. This could have had a ripple effect here as well, and perhaps even have contributed 
in part to the collapse of the Bronze Age Aegean world. 

In fact, we might well wonder whether, in an economy where imports had been relatively 
abundant, such as the Aegean in the 14th and much of the 13th century B.C.E., a sudden scarci- 
ty of such objects and raw materials would be enough to contribute to the collapse of the econo- 
my’? Scholars have wondered about this in terms of the Bronze Age Aegean since at least the 
time of Emily Vermeule in 1960.*? Was there an overdependence upon foreign goods, whether 
raw materials or finished goods? Could the Mycenaean economy have been fragile enough so 
that the cutting of the trade routes to the Near East, perhaps by the Sea Peoples or perhaps sim- 
ply because of other events or economic downturns at the eastern end of things, was enough to 
alter the status quo and cause an economic collapse in the Aegean by the end of the 12th centu- 
ry B.C.E.? Frankly, I doubt that we can espouse such a hypothesis on its own, but what if such 
occurred in tandem with other events, such as a drought or earthquakes, both of which are 
believed to have taken place at this same approximate time?** Would we not be looking at a 
potential systems collapse which could have brought the Bronze Age Aegean, and much of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, to its knees? 

And what if we looked at the opposite side of things, 1.c. when a resource that had been 
scarce suddenly becomes abundant? Previous examples cited in the literature and elsewhere 
include salt, pearls, and even telephones; all of these were once scarce, but became common for 
one reason or another, such as the development of cultured pearls and the advent of portable cel- 
lular telephones rather than the previous “one land-based phone line per household”. These can 
be game-changing occurrences, as some futurists have suggested, especially for people or com- 
panies that are able to turn scarcity into abundance.» Here I would make the obvious observa- 
tion, in terms of the Aegean and Eastern Mediterranean at the end of the second millennium 
and the beginning of the first millennium B.C.E., that when copper, tin and other resources sud- 
denly became scarce, it was iron, which had been scarce or at least under-utilized in the Bronze 
Age, that began to be used in abundance, thus ushering in a whole new age at the beginning of 
the first millennium. The change from bronze to iron at the turn of the millennium has, of 
course, always been obvious, but it might bear new fruit 1f we look at the change in terms of the 


Liverani, pers. comm. 31 May 2012. 
3 -Vermeule 1960. 
4 See, e.g., Nur and Cline 2000, 2001; Drews 1993, with earlier references. 
°° “Frey 2012a, b. 
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mindset of abundance versus scarcity and the accompanying paradigms, in tandem with our 
studies concerning cooperation and competition in the ancient Mediterranean world. 
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Birgitta Eder 


Abstract: Since the beginning of the Late Bronze Age unequaled quantities of foreign materials arrived on the 
Greek Mainland, which were employed to materialize ideology. Raw materials such as ivory, blue glass and semi- 
precious stones were imported from the Near East, and the precious foreign materials were transformed into jewel- 
ry, seals, furniture inlays, cosmetic objects, and other ornaments of typical Mycenaean character. Carnelian had to 
be imported from Egypt and Mesopotamia, and carnelian beads have been found in large quantities in tombs of the 
Greek mainland from Thessaly to the Peloponnese throughout the Mycenaean palatial period. Similarly, Mycenae- 
an glass relief beads circulated in the thousands within the Mycenaean Aegean and probably arrived at all levels of 
society. They come in a variety of motifs with clear religious connotations as well as floral designs resembling flow- 
ers used during religious festivals. Mycenaean glass relief beads thus materialized ideology and allowed the distri- 
bution of cognitive messages via the jewelry’s motifs. [t 1s argued that jewelry was ideologically charged and that 
the mobility of the emblems of a uniform palatial ideology played a significant part in the dissemination of ideas 
into the geography of Mycenaean Greece. 


Keywords: jewelry, precious stones, carnelian, glass, ideology, Mycenaean Greece 


With the beginning of the Shaft Grave period an unequaled amount of foreign materials arrived 
on the Greek mainland, which were employed to shape the cultural identity of Mycenaean 
Greece. Besides basic metals, finished goods as well as raw materials such as ivory, glass and 
semi-precious stones were imported from the Near East. 

The Cretan palaces of the Proto- and Neo-Palatial periods had already entered the network 
of the international relations in the Eastern Mediterranean by the time Mycenaean Greece 
appeared on the scene at the end of the 17th century B.C.E. (according to high Aegean 
chronology).' Minoan Crete was a major source of prestige items deposited in the Shaft Graves 
and similar wealthy tombs of the early Late Bronze Age on the Greek mainland (LH I), and 
many objects and materials imported from the Eastern Mediterranean will have arrived through 
Minoan intermediaries.’ 


Foreign materials in Mycenaean Greece 


Besides copper, gold, and other valuable goods, imported foreign materials included various 
types of stone, some as finished beads, which were of special quality or appearance due to their 
shine and often translucent colors. Most semi-precious stones display a particular shine, if one 
thinks of the transparent violet of amethyst and the vivid patterns of agate. The smooth red of 
carnelian or sard contrasts with the cobalt blue of lapis lazuli, which was emulated by the colors 
of blue glass with an added translucent effect. In addition, taking materials other than stone into 
consideration, amber transmits the warm and translucent colors of yellow or red, while ivory 
lends a polished white gloss. 


| High Aegean chronology: cf. the contributions in Warburton 2009; Manning 2010a, 2010b. 
2 Burns 2010, 76; cf. Wright 2008, 251-52; Shelton 2010, 140—43; cf. also Voutsaki 1999; Maran 2011. 
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Cuneiform literature is full of praise of the beauty of semi-precious stones, and Mesopota- 
mian scribes compiled lists of stones possessing magical properties. They were reputed to have 
served to conciliate gods and demons, eliminate impurity, to relieve pain or provide benefits,’ 
and the variety of colors and forms suggests that these beads were associated with symbolic 
values.* Egyptian jewelry motifs carried messages of political and social significance, and took 
the shape of religious symbols. Minerals and metals were identified with specific deities as well 
as with specific spiritual and therapeutic values.° 

We can only guess what metaphysical qualities were attributed to these materials and stones 
in the Late Bronze Age Aegean; but we can be quite certain that they were held to have some 
intrinsic power and quality as in Egypt and the Near East. I shail argue that, similar to Near 
Eastern and Egyptian jewelry, Aegean ornaments were designed to convey symbolically encod- 
ed messages. 

Egyptian, Near Eastern and Aegean jewelry was made of a similar range of precious stones 
and valuable materials, which had to be exchanged, transmitted and processed. Although the 
materials themselves apparently were received with unanimous appraisal, jewelry assumed very 
different forms according to various cultural frameworks. In other words, beads in Mesopota- 
mia, the Levant, Egypt or the Aegean are often made of the same semi-precious stones, gold 
and colored glass, but differ in respect to particular shape. Beads and pendants were frequently 
formed into shapes of symbolic value, and were thus only of meaning and importance to people 
who could understand the underlying ideology and symbolic code.° Only simple globular or 
flattened beads, or of a commonly meaningful form were interchangeable as these could be 
integrated into different ideological systems. This perspective explains why jewelry only trav- 
elled to a certain degree between the cultures of the Eastern Mediterranean, the Near East and 
Egypt.’ 

Red and reddish-brown carnelian was a popular material in the Aegean, of which thousands 
of beads and several hundreds of seals were made. It came from Egypt, Mesopotamia and even 
India. Amethyst and agate, also used for seals and jewelry arrived from Egypt as well, while 
rock crystal occurs in Crete in reasonable quantities.* (cf. map of deposits of minerals and semi- 
precious stones in the Middle East and South Asia, fig. 1) 

The truly exotic materials in the Bronze Age Aegean are lapis lazuli and amber, which 
arrived from opposing corners of the world. Lapis lazuli remained always rare in the Aegean. 
Besides the well-known source in Afghanistan there are deposits in Iran and Pakistan.’ Amber 
is fossilized tree resin, and the source of Late Bronze Age amber in the Eastern Mediterranean 
was almost exclusively the Baltic in northern Europe. From there it was channeled through cen- 
tral Europe and the central Mediterranean to the Greek mainland, from where it was most likely 
distributed to the Eastern Mediterranean since the beginning of the Late Bronze Age and the 
Shaft Grave period.’ 

Finally, ivory derived from elephant tusks or hippopotamus teeth, while the respective ani- 
mal populations were found in Africa or the Levant." 


3 André-Salvini 1995, 1999. 

4+ Musche 1992, 56-7, 204; Aruz et al. 2008, 213. 

> Aufrere 1999. Egyptian jewelry: Scott 1964; Wilkinson 1971. 

° The specific meaning of emblems and symbols follows culturally defined conventions: cf. Wobst 1977; Renfrew 
1994; Castillo et al. 1996; Burmeister 2009; Huth 2010, 2012. 

’ See Hughes-Brock 2011, 109 for isolated examples of Egyptian amulets in the Aegean; for foreign seals Aruz 
1998; Kopanias 2012. 

’ Younger 1979; Hughes-Brock 1999, 284, 287; 2011, 100; carnelian: Moorey 1994, 97-8; Inizan 1995; Brunet 
2009. Cf. also Rapp 2009, 91-120 on stones used for gemstones, seal stones and ceremonial stones. 

° Lapis lazuli: Moorey 1994, 85-92; 1999; Casanova 1995, 1999; Hughes-Brock 2011, 99. 

‘0 Amber: Harding and Hughes-Brock 1974; Eder 2007b, 40-2; Mukherjee et al. 2008; Pfalzner and Ro&berger 
2009; Hughes-Brock 2011, 107-8. 

'' Krzyszkowska 1988; Moorey 1994, 116-19. 
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Fig. 1: Map showing deposits of minerals and semi-precious stones in the Middle East and South Asia 


The network that channeled foreign objects and materials into Mycenaean Greece often 
remained invisible to many within the chain of transaction, let alone the final recipients. In his 
recent book on “Mycenaean Greece, Mediterranean Commerce and the Formation of Identity” 
Bryan Burns stressed that “objects made of foreign materials potentially carried the ideological 
symbolism attributed to geographically distant peoples and places. The foreignness of these 
materials is evident in their physical properties, and their appeal is not formulated solely on 
their novelty. Rather, their ongoing value may be based on the ability of a local person or inst1- 
tution to maintain access to a specific commodity and control its subsequent use and 
circulation.” This is an important perspective adding to our understanding of the impact of 
long-distance exchanges in the Late Bronze Age Aegean. Apart from the qualities of foreign 
objects and materials with a distant origin, it was important that these were not available locally 
and could not be produced from local sources. Access to these materials was therefore limited 
and the channels subject to control.!3 We can see how these imported materials were employed 


2 Burns 2010, 106. 
13 Burns 2010, 30, 104-6; see also Panagiotopoulos 2012, who makes a good case for the distribution of foreign 
materials and objects in Late Bronze Age Egypt. 
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in Mycenaean Greece helping to establish strategies of power by maiterializing an ideology, 
which had been adopted from Minoan Crete. 


The Early Mycenaean period 


In the Early Mycenaean period (LH IJ-IJ, 16—-15th c. B.C.E.) imports had a limited distribution 
on the Greek mainland, and imported materials and valuable items in general are found with a 
restricted number of burials. The distribution of amethyst illustrates this point fairly well. Ame- 
thyst came from Egypt, mostly in the form of finished globular beads — probably through the 
mediation of Minoan Crete into the Aegean. More than 1600 amethyst beads come from the 
Middle and Late Bronze Age Aegean, of which only little more than a hundred were certainly 
created in the Aegean. The distribution of amethyst beads follows the characteristic pattern of 
circulation in Early Mycenaean elite tombs of the Argolid and Messenia." 

A similar perspective applies to a few star disk pendants made of blue glass from a handful 
of Mycenaean sites. Examples come from Thorikos in Attica, Mycenae in the Argolid, Kakova- 
tos in Triphylia and four examples are from Daras in Messenia. The pieces from Kakovatos and 
Thorikos, and possibly those from Daras, belong to the Early Mycenaean period (LH ITA, ca. 
1635/00—1480/70 B.C.E.). These pendants with the astral motif of a six or eight pointed star are 
imports from the Near East, where such star motif pendants exist in glass as well as in gold. 
Their attraction must have emanated from the translucent blue colors of the newly available 
material, glass, which was in some cases covered in gold leaf. The star motif which is related to 
the worship of the goddess [Star in the East was not copied in the Aegean and the corresponding 
samples of star disk pendants are therefore extremely rare."° 

Overall one can say that the range of imported finds in the archaeological contexts of the 
Early Mycenaean Greek mainland was distributed only to a few localities and remained com- 
paratively uniform typologically speaking, even if several of these items nonetheless have an 
individual character. One can therefore assume that the imported goods were exchanged 
between these sites, and that not each of these sites entertained individual and independent 
long-distance contacts. How these contacts were organized and whether the distribution of the 
congeneric, although frequently custom-made objects was the responsibility of a single or a 
handful of places acting in more or less central roles, are still important questions demanding 
further research. However, it is far from speculative to see the leading role of Mycenae in the 
formation of the material culture of the Greek mainland, which is termed quite correctly 
‘“Mycenaean’’.'® 


The period of the Mycenaean palaces 


Only with the palatial periods of LH IITA—B of the 14th and 13th centuries B.C.E. this picture 
changed. With the expansion of Mycenaean culture on the Greek mainland, the distribution pat- 
tern of imported materials became much more comprehensive. The largest variety of imported 


‘4 Amethyst: Phillips 2009. 

' Disc pendants with rayed star in the Aegean: Chatzi-Spilopoulou 2002, 67-9 figs. 3-4; Eder 2011, 108—9, 115— 
16 figs. 2—3; for the golden star disc pendants in the Near East: Aruz et al. 2008, 24—5 no. 4, 14 no. 14, 101. 

6 ~Cf. Burns 2010, 73-104; Bennet 2008, 152-53; Whittaker 2011. S. Voutsaki has demonstrated that in the Late 
Bronze Age Argolid Mycenae played an outstanding role throughout the Mycenaean period when it comes to 
the accumulation of wealth and foreign goods: Voutsaki 1998, 2001. While Mycenae was probably a prime actor 
in the Argolid, Pylos in Messenia may have communicated external influences and materials to sites in the 
southwestern Peloponnese. However, contacts between the different regions must have been very strong, as the 
early Late Bronze Age societies on the Greek mainland developed a strongly related hierarchy of status burials 
which were equipped with a similar range of burial gifts. Cf. Eder 2009b, 13-—S. 
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materials and objects are found in the palatial centers and associated buildings.’ Imported 
materials and objects as burial gifts are no longer restricted to regional elite burials, but have a 
wider distribution, although graduated in hierarchies. Neither all burials received items made of 
foreign materials nor were equal numbers of these objects buried. This applies to imports of 
already finished items — Aegyptiaca and Orientalia — as well as those made of imported materi- 
als, although certain constraints are evident (e.g. the Mycenaean palaces received most of the 
finished items, while only a few scarabs and oriental seal stones are found in tombs in the 
countryside).'’* Imported materials, like semi-precious stones, glass, gold and ivory are more 
widely distributed in the Mycenaean world, although only after they had undergone a process of 
transformation through palatial arts and crafts and had become Mycenaean type seals, furniture 
inlays, cosmetic objects, ornaments and jewelry.'’” Due to the limitation of space, I have restrict- 
ed this paper to necklace beads of carnelian and glass, which occur rather frequently among the 
burial gifts of the palatial period of Mycenaean Greece.” 

While amethyst does decline, carnelian is still found in large quantities in the LH IIIA—B 
periods: Although I have not studied every single tomb context on the Greek mainland, | found 
references to carnelian beads from Thessaly across central Greece to the Peloponnese.”' It is 
hard to obtain accurate numbers from preliminary reports, so | have compiled some data to 
illustrate the point. An estimated number of 700 carnelian beads are reported to have been 
found within 20 tombs of the chamber tomb cemetery of Agiannis at Agia Triada in the north- 
western Peloponnese, which comprised altogether 40 tombs and remained in use from 
LH ITA—-C (14th-12th c. B.C.E.). The number of carnelian beads associated with individual 
tombs (not single burials though) range from one or two to 124.” Shape and size of these beads 
range from the frequent small irregular types to the rarer and larger almond shape samples with 
beveled edges. They are similar to those from necklaces which have been published from 
Achaea in the northwestern Peloponnese and come from Mycenaean chamber tombs at Klauss, 
Vrysarion, Leontion and Monodendri near Patras and Spaliareika/Lousika, some of them clear- 
ly dated by context to the palatial period of LH HIA and B (14th—13th c. B.C.E.) (fig. 2).27 Most 
of the beads may have been imported ready-made as the same types are found in the Near 
East.” 

The wide distribution of carnelian beads in the chamber tomb cemeteries of the Greek main- 
land is indicative of an influence exercised on the part of the palatial centers. As carnelian (as 
well as agate) had to be imported, it passed the same channels as other materials, which had to 
be imported as well and apparently went through the hands of Mycenaean craftsmen and arti- 
sans. 


'7 Mycenae: cf. Tournavitou 1995. Thebes: For illustrations of ornaments, seals and jewelry made of lapis lazuli, 
agate, and gold as well as elements of ivory furniture cf. Aravantinos 2010, 80—8; Demakopoulou and Konsola 
198], pls. 18, 19, 25; Aruz 2009, 280 no. 176b. Cf. also below n. 26. 

8 Burns 2010, 36—40; Cline 1994, 30—66 with tables listing sites with imports from Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria- 
Palestine and Cyprus; see also Kopanias 2012. 

9 Burns 2010, 105-7. 

0 Glass beads have been found mainly in tombs, where they are more easily preserved than in settlement context. 
This does not mean however, that they were designed for burial purposes only. Cf. Jackson and Wager 2011, 
116; Nightingale 2008, 82; 2012, 8. 

41 Cf. Laffineur 1999. 

22 Cf. the preliminary reports on Aghia Triada (Agiannis) by Schoinas 1990; Arapogianni 1991. 1992; Vikatou 
1992: (Tomb) I: 27+ (carnelian beads); II: 116; II: 2; V: 5; VI: 115; VII: 124+5: 129; VIII: 32; EX: 2; X: 11; XIl- 
XV plundered:2; XVI, plundered: 8; XXIII: 5; XX: 1+; XXI: many; XXIV: 16; XXVI: 88; XXX: 8; XXXII: 
85; XX XIV:1; XX XVII, plundered: 3; miscellaneous: ca. 10+. 

3 Papadopoulos 1978-79, 145, 258-61 figs. 282b, 283a, 285a—c. Spaliareika tomb 4, LH IIIA1: burial 1 (29 carnel- 
ian beads) ; burial 2 (6), miscellaneous (60): Giannopoulos 2008, 105, 122 pl. 53; Spaliareika tomb 10, LH III 
A2: secondary burial | (43 carnelian beads): Giannopoulos 2008, 105-6, 122 pl. 55; Monodendri, tomb I, LH 
IIIA: Papapostolou 1980, 488. 

24 Cf. the almond shaped carnelian beads found in the Middle-Assyrian tomb 45 at Assur: Aruz et al. 2008, 213 
no. 126. 
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Fig. 2: Carnelian beads from Monodendri in Achaea 


With the developed Mycenaean period of LH IIB—IIIA (by the late 15th and beginning of 
l4th c. B.C.E.) and with the rise of the palaces on the Greek mainland, the palatial industries 
had a dynamic and comprehensive impact on the transformation of foreign materials into jewel- 
ry, seals, furniture inlays, cosmetic objects, and other ornaments or in the words of Bryan 
Burns “into Mycenaean artifacts”. 

Evidence for processing and working of imported raw materials such as ivory and glass, gold 
and semi-precious stone comes mainly from the palaces and their immediate surroundings. The 
burnt warehouses outside the citadel of Mycenae and the so-called treasuries of the unplundered 
palace at Thebes are quite suggestive of the range of items and materials stored by a Mycenaean 
palace: They included stone vessels, oi] containers, worked ivory pieces of furniture, jewelry 
and inlays of imported stones such as agate, onyx, carnelian and lapis lazuli, as well as gold 
ornaments.” Indications of glass working exist especially in the form of steatite jewelry 
moulds, which occur mainly in palatial centers.”’ 

Finally, stylistic similarities among the various groups of jewelry and their mass-production 
in moulds is suggestive of a few workshops, which were responsible for their production, rather 
than a large group of small and individual workshops. Stone moulds served to shape relief 
beads of gold foil and glass, which represent stylized motifs of marine creatures, flowers and 
plants as well as figures and objects of a clearly religious nature (see fig. 3). Identical motifs 
occur in various, sometimes geographically distant places, and a similar range of shapes and 
patterns appeared in almost every corner of the Mycenaean Aegean.™ In the following para- 
graphs I shall focus on Mycenaean glass relief beads; however the same considerations hold 
true mutatis mutandis for relief beads made of gold and ivory ornaments. 


* Burns 2010, 105—6; cf. Bennet 2008. 155: “They exemplified, in effect, a palatial ‘trademark’ — *PalaceTM* — 
and can be characterized as examples of “conspicuous production’.” 

*6 Stores and clearing houses outside the citadel of Mycenae/treasury Thebes: Tournavitou 1995; Shelmerdine 
1997. Pylos: cf. Bendall 2003. Cf. above n. 17. 

7? Tournavitou 1997; Voutsaki 2001, 196-97 with table 1; Nightingale 2004. 176: 2008. 72, 92-3: Panagiotaki 
2008, 46-7; Bennet 2008, 161-62: Burns 2010, 122—29 on palatial ivory workshops and glass production. 

8 Laffineur 1995, 191. 
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Fig. 3: Mycenaean giass relief beads: selected motifs 
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Glass relief beads: motifs and ideology 


Glass was apparently not produced locally, but imported from the Near East, and the numerous 
glass ingots from the Uluburun shipwreck are indicative of the movements of the raw material in 
the Eastern Mediterranean.”’ Scientific confirmative evidence for the trade of Mesopotamian and 
Egyptian glass to Mycenaean Greece comes from recent analyses carried out by M.S. Walton, 
A. Shortland, S. Kirk, and P. Degryse. In order to explore the origins of the raw glass, which was 
used to fashion Mycenaean beads, they measured a wide range of trace elements. Their analysis 
allowed a comparison of Mycenaean glass relief beads to other Late Bronze Age glass coming 
from Egypt and Mesopotamia. Of the eleven beads analyzed from the collection of the J. P. Getty 
Museum in Los Angeles and the palatial site of Mycenaean Tiryns, four blue glasses colored 
with cobalt and two blue/green glasses colored with copper have trace element compositions con- 
sistent with an Egyptian origin of manufacture. The other five glasses, all colored with copper, 
conform to the composition of Mesopotamian glass. These data demonstrate direct and clear evi- 
dence for the trade of raw glass to the Mycenaean Aegean.*° Scientific analysis of Mycenaean 
glass beads from Pylos in the southwestern Peloponnese by K. Polykreti and from Volos in Thes- 
saly by M. Smirniou and Th. Rehren suggest that all cobalt-containing glasses found in Greece 
can be linked with a high degree of probability to imports of glass from Egypt.! 

Mycenaean glass relief beads come in a variety of motifs (fig. 3), drawing however on a 
common and apparently repetitive stylistic repertoire of motifs known also from figurative 
illustrations on wall-paintings, ivory reliefs, signet rings and seals.” The mutual take-over of 
subjects in the different media of the visual arts and in the jewelry production created a super- 
regional fairly consistent repertoire of pictorial motifs. The repeated and standardized realiza- 
tion of these sets of motifs through the arts and crafts suggests that they were symbols 
employed to convey ideologically charged messages. 

Anthropological studies have realized the social power of cognitive messages which are 
transmitted in material forms: “Objects and icons, as materialized ideology, include the para- 
phernalia used in performances, ritual attire, mural paintings, and icons and emblems in any 
form. Portable objects facilitate symbolic communication among individuals, within social seg- 
ments, and between polities (...). As items of personal decoration they communicate informa- 
tion about gender, age, group membership, or social position (...). Icons of public display can 
communicate a standardized narrative message to many individuals simultaneously. Symbolic 
objects are especially efficient for long-distance communication between elites or, more broad- 
ly, among political allies or social groups. In this context they signify relations of dependency, 
affiliation, or correspondence. Symbols exchanged or distributed within social segments or line- 
ages create or reinforce vertical as well as horizontal relationships and help to generate loyalties 
and consensus among individuals (...). Ceremonial paraphernalia or status symbols are often 
paraded or displayed in ritual contexts, and because these objects can contain coded informa- 
tion they may also serve as mechanisms for narrative representations. Complex iconographic 
systems combine the immediacy of performance with the visual impact of often familiar 
objects and icons to communicate directly with a large audience. The use of these interdepend- 
ent means of materialization strengthens the overall message and creates a vivid experience of 
the ideology.’”*? 


*? Jackson and Nicholson 2010. Uluburun shipwreck: Pulak 2005, 2008, 2010. 

30 Walton et al. 2009; Henderson et al. 2010. 

3! Smirniou and Rehren 2013; Smirniou et al. 2012; Polikreti et al. 2011. 

°° General overview on the motifs and shapes of Mycenaean glass relief beads: Higgins 1980, 76—82 with fig. 13; 
Konstantinidi 2001, pls. I and UH, figs. 17, 18, 20, 21b, 24b, 25, 27, 32; Chatzi-Spiliopoulou 2002; Nightingale 
2000; 2008, 69-75 figs. 4.3—8. Cf. e.g. the motifs carved from ivory, which were found in the ‘Ivory Houses’ of 
Mycenae: Tournavitou 1995; Burns 2010, 151-54. Identical jewelry motifs and shapes are also known from Late 
Bronze Age Crete: cf. Effinger 1996. 

Castillo et al. 1996, 18; cf. Burns 2010, 29-30. 
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The so-called figure-eight shield is a well- 
known Early Mycenaean body-shield made of 
several layers of oxhide and formed part of the 
military equipment of warriors. It is thus illus- 
trated in fighting scenes decorating Mycenaean 
daggers, seals, vases and ivory reliefs. Howev- 
er, the figure-eight shield had gained also a 
symbolic meaning and occurred apparently 
from Minoan times onward as a religious sym- 
bol in cultic contexts.** 

The Cult Center of Mycenae offers the best 
example of an emblematic figure-eight shield 
on a wall painting on the Greek mainland 
(fig. 4), which by its very context in the Cult 
Center must also bear a religious significance. 
Fragments of a similar, but smaller frieze with 
such shields are also known from the palace in 
Tiryns. 

Excavations in the Cult Center at Mycenae 
have also produced a painted plaque illustrating 
a cult scene. In the center of the scene, a female 
body of which minimal traces survive is cov- 
ered by a figure-eight shield. Traces of the out- 
stretched arms preserve the hint of a sword the 
female figure was holding. To the right is a small concave sided altar of Cretan type, with two 
other female figures completing the scene. Without written evidence, we do not know anything 
specific about the cultic meaning of the figure-eight shield, which may have served as equip- 
ment of a Mycenaean warrior goddess.*° 

The figure-eight shield motif also occurs in tvory, and such ornaments formed probably fur- 
niture inlays.*’ The motif was frequently produced in this sort of miniature size in various 
materials, especially mould pressed glass, which allowed the serial production of the identical 
motif and to manufacture hundreds of beads of the same size and shape. Sixteen beads in the 
shape of individual cut-out figure-eight shields that were made of blue glass were found in the 
palace of Thebes in Boeotia. Other, simpler glass beads in the shape of flat plaques either oval 
or rectangular, which carry the figure-eight motif in relief, are much more frequent (fig. 3, 
12.16).*8 

The Egyptian hippopotamus goddess Taweret was adopted on Crete already in the Middle 
Bronze Age and was quickly transformed into a strange hybrid figure which Aegean archaeolo- 
gists are used to call the Minoan genius or demon. In Aegean iconography this figure received a 
one-handled jug suitable for pouring liquids and purification rites. The jug remained the most 
common attribute, while the multiplied demon also engaged in hunting and carried large ani- 





Fig. 4: Fresco from the Cult Centre of Mycenae 
illustrating figure-eight shields 


34 Daniilidou 1998. 

3 —Immerwahr 1990, 118-21 (generally on the frescoes from the Cult Center at Mycenae); shield frescoes: 193 My 
nos. 14—5; color pl. XIX. 

36 Immerwahr 1990, 191 My no. 7 pls. 62-3; Rehak 1984, 1999. 

37 Tournavitou 1995, 443-54 fig. 28 pls. 20, 21: 66 figure-eight shields of ivory, which were designed for some 
kind of furniture as inlays or relief decoration, were found in the ‘House of Shields’ outside the citadel walls of 
Mycenae. Cf. also Demakopoulou 1988, 86 no. 16. 

38 Thebes: Demakopoulou 1988, 116 no. 52: Aigion and Leontion-Ag. Ioannis in Achaea: Papadopoulos 1978-79, 
143-44, 265 figs. 289a, b; Monodendri in Achaea: Giannopoulos 2008, 193 pls 72.73 Mon.GI-12-115. For 
Uluburun cf. below n. 64; for Psara in the northeastern Aegean see below n. 59. 
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mals on poles to sacrifice. By the Late Bronze Age the Egyptian Taweret had been transformed 
into a servant in Minoan and successively in Mycenaean cult.” 

The Minoan-Mycenaean genius is still an 
active member of the religious personnel during 
the Mycenaean palatial period of the 13th c. B.C.E. 
A fresco fragment preserved from the Cult Center 
of Mycenae shows three genii carrying a pole on 
their shoulder, and one should add a sacrificial ani- 
mal hanging from the pole.*° The golden signet 
ring from Tiryns (CMS I Nr. 179) is a piece of 
Minoan workmanship, which remained in use until 
the very end of the Late Bronze Age. It illustrates 
four genii carrying libation jugs in procession 
towards a seated figure holding a chalice who is 
usually considered to be a deity (fig. 5). 

A group of three glass plaques from the tomb of the genii at Mycenae illustrates the Minoan- 
Mycenaean genius in the action of libation (fig. 3, 17). This motif remains rare in this elaborated 
form; however, glass bead in the shape of the libation jug is much more common. A necklace of 
libation jug shaped beads has been found for instance in Rhodes, and the jug was presumably 
only an icon of the ritual actions associated with this jug (fig. 3, 18). 





Fig. 5: Golden signet ring from Tiryns: 
CMS I no. 179 





Fig. 6: Reconstruction of the procession frieze from Thebes by H. Reusch 


Stylized flowers may represent flowers or garlands used on ceremonial occasions and carried 
in religious processions (fig. 3, 1-7, 9-11). On the procession fresco from Mycenaean Thebes I1l- 
ies and rosette shaped flowers appear among the offerings, and one of the women in the proces- 
sion actually wears a necklace with beads in the shape of papyrus flowers (figs 6 and 7).** Two 
women on the golden signet ring from Aidonia with a lily and a papyrus-flower in their hands 
move toward a shrine marked by a pair of horns of consecration, while additional lilies and 
papyrus flowers grow on the ground (fig. 8). A carnelian seal from tholos 2 at Routsi in Messe- 
nia illustrates a woman with lilies in front of an altar (fig. 9). 


* Weingarten 1991, 2000. 

*“° Immerwahr 1990, 192 My no. 8: Demakopoulou 1988, 181 no. 150. 

“| Cf. Nightingale 2008, 70 fig. 4.4.7, 71 fig. 4.5.2 for references. 

*” Theban procession frescoe: Immerwahr 1990, 200 Th no. 1, color pl. XX1I; Demakopoulou 1988. 185 nos. 156— 
57. 

© Aidonia ring: CMS V Suppl. 1B no. 113. On the religious connotations of the palm and the papyrus see most 
recently Antognelli 2012; cf. also Hiller 1996. 86-90; 2600. 

+ Seal from Routsi: CMS I no. 279. 
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Fig. 7: Detail of Theban procession frieze 


The motif of the concave sided altar is clearly relat- 
ed to cult, even if it is a Minoan type not found as such 
on the Mycenaean mainland, it does occur in figurative 
art. The most famous illustration of this altar presents 
certainly the Lion Gate of Mycenae of the 13th c. 
B.C.E., the only monumental stone relief from the 
Aegean known to us. Here two antithetic stone lions 
form a heraldic composition flanking a column in the 
center, while their forelegs rest on two biconcave altars. 
This motif occurs in variations in seal compositions 
from the Neo-Palatial period in Crete onward and has 
been convincingly related by Fritz Blakolmer to specif- 
ically Minoan and Mycenaean religious branding of 
ideology and the iconography of power.” Glass beads 
in the characteristic shape of the biconcave altar are 
certainly frequent (fig. 3, 19), and reference is made 
here to newly discovered examples from Mageiras near 
Olympia.** 


showing woman with papyrus-flower-shaped The female figure, which raises her hands towards 
necklaces holding a rosette-shaped flower her breasts and wears a flounced skirt, has also been 





Fig. 8: Golden signet ring from Aidonia: 


CMS V Suppl. 1B no. 113 





Fig. 9: Carnelian seal from 
Routsi: CMS | no. 279 


* Blakolmer 2011. 


rendered in glass relief (fig. 3, 20). This motif is related 
on the one hand to the gesture of wheel made female 
figures known from the Cult Center of Mycenae,*’ and 
on the other hand is clearly influenced by Oriental 
types of female goddesses (IStar/AStarte) which had 
been adopted in the Late Bronze Age Aegean. Whatev- 
er role this figure had to perform in the Mycenaean 
pantheon, its religious context seems to be clear. Myce- 
naean glass beads of this type occur in Mycenae, cen- 
tral Greece (Medeon and Elateia), but also in the 
Levant, where the adoption of this motif does not come 
as a surprise.*® 

Without reviewing the whole set of motifs that are 
present on Mycenaean relief glass beads, these examples may 
suffice to illustrate that they were not merely decorative, but 
meaningful and intended to convey an ideologically charged mes- 
sage.” 

Jewelry seems also to have played an important role in cult 
practices, if we judge from the equipment of the Cult Center from 
Mycenae: The well-known fresco fragment of the so-called 
Mykenatia shows part of a life-size woman holding a necklace of 
beads similar to the one she is wearing in her right hand (fig. 
10).°° This woman is seen as a goddess or her representative who 
just received the necklace from a procession of women,” similar 


* For Mageiras near Olympia see below n. 57. 

47 Cf. Moore and Taylor 1999, 52 pl. 12a, 91. 

#  Miiller-Celka 2001. Cf. below ns. 59 and 64. 

* Hughes-Brock 1998, 260-62: 1999, 287-89, 291; 2008, 130-31; 2014; Nightingale 2008. 80-1; 2012, 8—9; Jack- 
son and Wager 2011, 120. Waz-lily: Burns 2010, 174—78; Younger 1992, 258. 

0 Immerwahr 1990, 191 My no. 3, color pl. XX. 


Cf. however Jones 2009. 
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Fig. 10: Fresco of the so-called “Mykenaia”™ found tn the area of the cult center of Mycenae 


to the one known from Mycenaean Thebes. In fact, necklace beads of a variety of materials and 
shapes come from the shrine of the idols within the Cult Center of Mycenae, some of them col- 
lected in a bowl, and probably represent votive offerings.” One can easily imagine that on cer- 
tain occasions necklaces were attached to the female clay figures standing on the platforms 
inside the shrine. In addition, several archaeological contexts from tombs and sanctuaries sup- 
port the notion of a special association between figurines and beads which is again suggestive 
of the cultic and religious meaning of necklaces for the Mycenaeans.* Finally, necklaces form 
part of the painted decoration of Mycenaean figurines and larger hollow figures, and they fre- 
quently conform to the types of actual Mycenaean jewelry with its religious symbolism.” 

Mycenaean glass relief beads have been found in the thousands all over Greece, mainly in 
tombs of all kinds, and probably were received from all levels of society, even if quantities may 
vary notably. Because of the sheer quantities involved and the very uneven state of publication — 
we are talking of several thousands of glass beads — no one ever has attempted to create a distri- 
bution map of motifs and designs. 

However, they do occur all over the Aegean, and for the motif of the figure-eight shield | 
have already pointed out glass beads in locations as distant as Aigion and Leontion-Ag. Ioannis 
in Achaea in the northwest Peloponnese, and the Uluburun shipwreck in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean.> “It is interesting that the use of vitreous beads is not only connected to high status buri- 
als with many weapons, gold jewelry, and metal vessels, but also extends to more standard buri- 
als in the common chamber tombs. Although the quantity of vitreous beads and the number of 
types and their varieties concentrate around Mycenae and the other palace centres, it can be 
observed that even tombs of the peripheral regions without a palace such as Phokis or Lokris 


** Moore and Taylor 1999, 17-20 fig. 5, 112. See also 60 pl. 20b, 95 for the suggestion that some of the anthropo- 
morphic figures actually held necklaces in their hands. 

% Tzonou-Herbst 2003, 653-54: 2009. 167-68. 

Cf. Pliatsika 2012. 616: Kilian-Dirlmeier 1978—79. On representations of jewelry in general: Younger 1992. who 

also stresses the festive and sacred occasions for the use of beads. 

Achaea: cf. above n. 38; for Uluburun see n. 64. 
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contained glass relief-beads and simple faience beads. What is even more important, there is no 
significant difference between beads from the high status burials at the palatial centres of e.g. 
Mycenae or Knossos or burials in peripheral areas. The uniformity in quality, motif, and style is 
striking. Thus people from lower classes and from peripheral areas were able to use the same 
beads as the ruling classes of the palatial centres.”** I restrict myself to referring to a few sites 
from the so-called periphery of the Mycenaean world with more or less recent discoveries, 
which might not be so well known as finds from the areas around the palatial sites of Mycenae, 
Tiryns, Thebes and Pylos on the Greek mainland. Glass and gold beads featuring the standard- 
ized motifs of the papyrus, the rosette, the ivy, the lily, the lock, the argonaut, the female figure 
and the biconcave altar have been found in recently discovered chamber tombs at Mageiras near 
Olympia in the western Peloponnese.*’ Glass beads from central Greece in the area of Phokis 
illustrate the motifs of the rosette, the lily and multiple spirals.** A Mycenaean cist tomb ceme- 
tery (LH ITB—IIIB) at Archontiki on the island of Psara just northwest of Chios contained not 
only glass seals and various shapes of giass beads, but also a rich series of glass relief beads 
with motifs ranging from rosettes, papyrus and ivies across figure-eight shields, multiple spirals 
and libation jugs, to locks and female figures.** The recent discoveries in the LH ITA2 tholos of 
Kazanaki near Volos in southern Thessaly include glass relief beads illustrating double argo- 
nauts.°° 

Generally, one can say that Mycenaean glass relief beads — with some notable exceptions — 
are restricted to the Mycenaean “Aegean” and like Aegean seals almost delimit the area of 
Mycenaean culture. Despite their apparent quality, they were not exported.®’ Their distribution 
pattern respects a northern boundary in the area of Olympus where they are found in tombs at 
Spathes on the slopes of Olympus together with the northernmost examples of Mycenaean 
seals.” 

The limitation of their geographical distribution suggests that they were to a certain extent 
intelligible and meaningful only to a restricted circle of users. If we understand them as 
emblems of an ideological system, their geographical diffusion reflects the area and limits of 
their symbolic function.” The few relief beads, which arrived in Cyprus, Ugarit in Syria, Tell 
Abu Hawam in Israel, in Kolophon in western Anatolia or sunk at Uluburun were most likely 
attached to travelling people from Mycenaean Greece on their missions to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The same is true of Mycenaean seals, and a distribution map of the so-called Main- 
land Popular Group suggests that seals were actually not considered as objects of trade and 
exchange, but rather functioned as tokens within an administrative system.® Taken together the 
distribution pattern of Mycenaean relief beads and seals illustrates the geographical range of 
influence of the Mycenaean palace system. 


* Nightingale 2012, 8-9. 

* Vikatou 2012. In addition, for glass relief beads from Mycenaean chamber tombs in the region of Elis cf. Niko- 
lentzos 2011, 289-91 with pls. 122-23; Chatzi-Spilopoulou 2002, 79-80. 

%# ~Dakoronia 2008, 296: glass beads from Golemi Ag. Georgios. 

*  Archontidou-Argyri and Vavliakis 2012, 20-22. 

® Kazanaki tholos tomb near Volos: Smirntou et al. 2012, 12 with fig. 2. 

st Hughes Brock 1999, 291; 2008, 134-35; Nightingale 1998, 217-20; 2008, 85—8. Cf. however the distribution of 
openwork lantern-shaped beads, which were apparently produced in Mycenaean Greece, but circulated also in 
the Eastern Mediterranean and northern Italy: Rahmstorf 2005 with pl. CLXXI. For other simple Mycenaean 
beads that travelled throughout the Mediterranean, see Nightingale 2008, 85-8. 

62 Spathes: Braggiotti 1988, 154 cat. no. 62 triple spiral ornament and ivy leaf. Northern frontier of the Mycenaean 
world: cf. Eder 2007a, 98-106; 2007b, 39-40; 2009. 

& Cf. n. 6. 

6 Hughes-Brock 2008, 135. Ugarit: Among other Aegean type beads glass relief beads in the shape of a rosette 
and a female figure with folded arms beneath the breasts: Matofan 2003, 152-53. Tell Abu Hawam: Balensi 
2004, 148, 175 fig. 3, 5-6: Mycenaean glass seal and glass relief bead illustrating a woman with folded arms and 
bare breasts. Uluburun: Relief beads with spiral decoration and figure-of-eight: Aruz et al. 2008, 24—5 no. 239. 

& Cf. Eder 2007a; 2007b, 37—40. 
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Most of the religious motifs and symbols from the repertoire of figurative arts of Mycenaean 
Greece had been adopted from Minoan Crete where they were associated with palatial rule.°° 
Despite the lack of an iconography for the individual ruler in the Aegean,°’ a system of signs 
and emblems communicated palatial presence. 

Mycenaean glass relief beads thus materialized ideology and allowed the distribution of cog- 
nitive messages via the jewelry’s motifs. Although the specific components of the Mycenaean 
ideology will remain unknown to us, the messages would have unfolded through acts of perfor- 
mance on various levels of Mycenaean society. These may include political ceremonies and reli- 
gious practices as well as burial rituals connected with death and afterlife. 


Ideology in space 


As the palaces were responsible for the production of glass jewelry, they will have exercised an 
influence on the range of messages conveyed and thus have created a connection between the 
palace ideology and the recipients. As glass jewelry was small, light and therefore highly 
mobile, it offered the possibility to access a large group of the population who may never have 
actually seen a Mycenaean palace from the outside, let alone the decorated interiors of the cen- 
tral throne room. Materials such as glass and ivory could be designed, carved and cast and by 
this process charged with messages. In combination with other jewelry such as carnelian these 
exotic items offered the opportunity to exercise influence and power over people at a distance 
and receive benefits and tributes in return. Jewelry and items designed by the palaces and made 
of exquisite materials were one of the means by which Mycenaean palaces could maintain rela- 
tions with regions under their sway. It is this particular material input, which shaped the distinc- 
tive character of Mycenaean culture. 

Mycenaean figurines tell a parallel and complementary story: As Melissa Vetters has point- 
ed out in her recent work, the ubiquitous and standardized Mycenaean figurines (mainly female 
Phi- and Psi-types) were mass-produced in specialized pottery workshops of fine-ware painted 
pottery. Rather than being the humble tokens of a “popular” religion, they were designed prod- 
ucts linked to the development of the Mycenaean palace system. They were representatives of 
an overarching religious ideology, which was already conceived in the formative stages of the 
Mycenaean palace system in LH IIB/ IITA1.° Like glass ornaments and other media of figura- 
tive design, they had the advantage of being mobile and could carry metaphysical messages to 
places and people beyond the restricted ambit of the Mycenaean palaces.” 

The ideological system behind the design of relief jewelry and clay figurines (and I would 
add signet rings, seals and the Mycenaean type of chamber tomb to this list of ideologically 
framed objects and features) appears identical all over the Mycenaean Aegean from Thessaly in 
the north to Crete in the south, from the Ionian islands in the west to the Dodecanese in the 
east. Neither jewelry nor seals mark out the distinctive catchment area of individual Mycenaean 
palaces. Instead, the material evidence signals that the Mycenaean palace system was hierarchi- 


66 Blakolmer 2011; Heitz 2008. 

°7 Davis 1995. 

6&8 Burns 2010, 105—6. 

& Vetters 201la, 2011b, 2011c; cf. Whittaker 2009, 108. 

” Whittaker 2009, 106-9 stresses the aspect of mobility, which was essential for the function of Mycenaean figu- 
rines and larger figures, which were probably carried in cultic processions. She argues that the ritual use of 
anthropomorphic terracotta figures and figurines, which occur also in palatial sanctuaries, articulated and rein- 
forced a special relationship between the divine sphere and the ruling elite. “Accordingly, the terracotta statues 
can be considered artefacts of power and represent not only the materialization of religious beliefs and cult 
activity, but also of the social and political power of the ruling elite.”(108). On religious locations in the coun- 
tryside of Mycenaean palatial territories, such as peak sanctuaries and other cult places outside the Mycenaean 
palaces and settlements cf. Eder forthcoming. 
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cally structured and regionally organized, but unified under the same ideological symbols.”! 
Religious ideology must have played a major role in affirming political authority.” 

With the collapse of the Mycenaean palace system around 1200 B.C.E. the ideological sys- 
tem disintegrated as well. The import of precious raw materials from the Near East and Egypt 
from the East decreased rapidly, and the last Mycenaean jewels and seals disappeared almost 
entirely within the following four generations of over 150 years in the tombs and hoards of the 
Post-Palatial period of the 12th and 11th c. B.C.E. Mycenaean figurines, relief beads and many 
memories of Mycenaean religious ideas were gone with them. 
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Reinhard Jung 


Abstract: The appearance of imported Mycenaean pottery in the countries east of the Aegean is today recognized 
as the outcome of goods exchange between Mycenaean Greece and its eastern neighbors. The present paper treats 
the problems of identifying the agents of that exchange, defining the economic and political level, on which Myce- 
naean painted fine wares were exchanged for other goods, and finally assessing the social significance that pottery 
might have had in the eastern societies. Data of archaeometric analyses have accumulated in the past two decades 
in such a degree as to allow the conclusion that pottery workshops in the region of Mycenae were responsible for a 
centralized production of Mycenaean pottery aiming at exportation to Cyprus, Egypt and the Levantine coast. 
Combining provenance analyses with typological classification and statistical as well as contextual analysis of the 
pottery, one can further conclude that from LH IJA2 until LH IIIB Middle selected Argive vessel sets were pro- 
duced with specific reference to the consumption patterns of Near Eastern users, among which were the royal pal- 
aces and members of the ruling classes. The results of both approaches tend to re-emphasize the role of the Myce- 
naean and Levantine state economies in the trade of Mycenaean pottery as opposed to the modernistic model of pri- 
vate Cypriot traders undermining the official trade relationships of the states. It is argued that the Mycenaean Great 
Kingdom called Ahhiyawa by the Hittites is the central political-economic power controlling both production and 
shipment of painted Mycenaean pottery — together with and parallel to that of other goods of higher value (such as 
Attic silver). 


Keywords: Ahhiyawa, centralized production, Cyprus, Levant, Mycenaean pottery, provenance analyses, trade, 
value 


The appearance of considerable quantities of imported Mycenaean pottery in regions east of the 
Aegean, principally Egypt, the Levant and Cyprus has been subjected to numerous interpreta- 
tions. While this pottery is recognized today as the result of goods exchange between Mycenae- 
an Greece and its eastern neighbors, opinions differ widely in the identification of the agents of 
that exchange, defining the economic and political level at which Mycenaean painted fine wares 
were exchanged for other goods, and finally in the assessment of the social significance that pot- 
tery might have had in these eastern societies. 


Production 


As 1s well known, the second half of the 14th and first half of the 13th centuries B.C.E. saw the 
mass export of fine painted wheelmade pottery from Mycenaean Greece to the east, i.e. to 
Egypt, Cyprus, the Levant and the coasts of Asia Minor. Modern chemical analyses could solve 
the question of provenance for nearly all of these regions (fig. 1). In the southern Levant, materi- 
al from 14 sites in northern Palestine (modern Israel) was analyzed in a program conducted by 
Sharon Zuckerman, David Ben-Shlomo, Penelope Mountjoy and Hans Mommsen! with the fol- 
lowing results: 75% of the analyzed sherds are members of a chemical group called Mycenae/ 
Berbati, which is linked to the northeastern Peloponnese, while only 7% could be assigned to 
other regions of production in the Peloponnese. Among these are members of the Tiryns/Asine 


' Zuckerman et al. 2010. Other analytical programs for sites in this region brought analogous results: French 
2004. 
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Fig. J: Provenance of Mycenaean-type pottery from Egypt and the Levant according to 
NAA results. Analyzed sherds from !4 sites in northern Palestine n = 183: from Tell 
Kazel n= 48: from Tell el-Amarna n = 23: from Qantir n= 10] 


chemical group from Tell Abu Hawam and Hazor. Some pottery was also imported from 
Cyprus, but as this is at least partly contemporary with LH HIC,? it does not concern this paper. 

A second program provides some insight into the range of Mycenaean imports to the central! 
coastal stretch of the Levant. The object of this program, conducted by Leila Badre, Marte- 
Claude-Boileau, Hans Mommsen and myself, was pottery found at Tell Kazel in southern Syria. 
Among the imported pottery dating to the Mycenaean Palace period, the Mycenae/Berbati 
group is by far the largest with a share of 88%. No other region of Greek mainland production 
could be detected with any certainty. Cypriot products, at 6%, are represented by small closed 
vessels of the so-called Simple Style found in the latest Late Bronze Age (LBA) level. The same 
stratigraphic assignation pertains to the imports from western Asia Minor. As great care was 
taken during sampling to include examples of fabrics that are otherwise rare at the site, the rate 
of occurrence of products from the regions detected is certainly representative for the entire 
site. 

Finally, there are the results of an analytical program on ceramics found at modern Qantir in 
the Nile Delta, the site of the ancient Ramesside city of Pi-Ramesses. This program was con- 
ducted by Christian Podzuweit, Hans Mommsen and Penelope Mountjoy? As in the other case 
studies, Mycenae/Berbati pots form the largest group, but quite large shares of Cypriot wares 
were also detected. Most of the sherds assigned to Cyprus belong to the Simple Style group. 
Likewise, the pieces assigned to Palestine mostly belong to Simple Style vessels. Mycenae/Ber- 
bati products are even more conspicuous among the pots imported to Akhenaten’s capital 


* Zuckerman et al. 2010, 412, 415. 
*  Mommsen et al. 1994; Mountjoy and Mommsen 2001. 
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Akhet-Aton, modern Tell el-Amarna, where 91% of the analyzed Mycenaean sherds turned out 
to be of northern Argive pottery manufacture.* 

To sum up, the general picture of the Levantine and Egyptian import preferences during the 
l4th and 13th centuries B.C.E. is very clear. The vast majority of imported Mycenaean pots 
belong to the Mycenae/Berbati chemical signature. From the later 13th century B.C.E. 
onwards, other Eastern Mediterranean providers seem to have gained importance. 

The specific chemical pattern called Mycenae-Berbati is linked by pottery wasters to the 
Argive site of Berbati east of Mycenae. One should note that the chemical group Mycenae/Ber- 
bati also includes some Geometric and Archaic pottery from Corinthia as well as Mycenaean 
products from other sites in Greece, which typologically do not seem to be Argive.* However, 
the Mycenaean imports of the Near East can be clearly linked to the region of Mycenae through 
typology and style. 

Three long-standing and well known facts should be noted. Firstly, the Mycenaean vessel 
repertory of LH IIIA Late to LH IIIB found tn the Levant does not reflect the vessel repertory 
used in Greece. Secondly, contemporary specimens of typically “Levantine” shapes are some- 
times found at Greek mainland settlement and workshop sites. Thirdly, the pictorial style of 
many pots in the Levant and on Cyprus finds parallels in Greece. Therefore, a specialized 
Mycenaean production aiming at the Cypriot and Levantine consumers had been recognized 
long before precise chemical analyses were available.’ 

Some statistical data from the site of Tell Kazel may serve to illustrate the situation. In the 
Late Bronze Age the settlement belonged to the kingdom of Amurru, which in its initial phase 
during the Amarna Age was subordinate to Egypt. but quickly passed to the Hittite empire as a 
vassal state.* The large quantities of imported Argive Mycenaean ceramics spanning the Aege- 
an phases of LH IIIA Late to LH IIIB Developed, provide a good basis for quantitative analysis. 
The vessel repertory of the imported Mycenaean pottery shows a marked predominance of 
small open shapes, when minimum numbers based on rim counts are used as a statistical basis 
(fig. 2a). However, the picture changes when the degree of preservation ts taken into considera- 
tion. In this light, smal) closed vessels such as stirrup jars, alabastra and small piriform Jars 
make up the largest group (fig. 2b), due to the fact that the method of rim equivalents’ gives 
more statistical weight to a rim with a larger portion preserved than to a small rim sherd. 

Before proceeding to a comparative discussion of pottery statistics, a word on previous stud- 
ies is essential. Up to now, total sherd counts were used for inter-site comparison in the 
Levant.’ However, this is problematic not only because the completeness of pottery publica- 
tions differs between sites, but also because with a system based on total sherd count, larger 
vessels which break into more sherds than smaller ones, create a distortion of type frequencies 
in favor of large vessel types". Furthermore, wall sherds frequently cannot be assigned to any 
specific vessel type. 

A comparative statistical analysis based on rim counts illustrates that the repertoire of 
Argive shapes at Tell Kaze! differs markedly from the repertory of an average Argive Mycenae- 


4 Two of 23 analyzed sherds could not be assigned a provenance (Mommsen et al. 1992). The “Mycenaean ori- 
gin” of one of the singles has been questioned (Mommsen et al. 1992, 296-97, tab. 1:Amar 20), though the 
available drawing shows it to be of Mycenaean type (Podzuweit 1994, 457, 465, fig. 7, no. 3, 471, cat. no. 40). 

* The few available NAA results for Palace period Mycenaean pots imported to Cyprus suggest that this picture 
may apply also to this region (Bryan et al. 1997, 40—2, tab. 9), 

* Zuckerman et al. 2010, 411, 414-15. 

> Immerwahr 1952, 153; Immerwahr 1956, 140, n. 24. An alternative hypothesis according to which even the 
highest quality “Levanto-Mycenaean” or “Levanto-Helladic™ pots (Leonard 1994, 6—7) were not imported, but 
produced in Cyprus by immigrant Mycenaean potters (e.g. Karageorghis 1965, 201—4 with older bibliography} 
can now be ruled out thanks to the aforementioned chemical analyses. 

*  Klengel 1984, 11-2; Singer 1991, 148-55. 

* Bader 2010. 

Van Wijngaarden 2002, Bell 2006. 35-58. 

"For discussions of that problem, see e.g. Orton et al. 1993. 168-71. 
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Fig. 2: Shape statistics of imported painted Mycenaean pottery at Tell Kazel 
(LH IIA Late-IIIB): n= 176 


an settlement context of the Palace period.'? The differences are markedly apparent among open 
shapes. The publication of the pottery from the site of Tsoungiza in Corinthia by Patrick Thom- 
as which offers differentiated sherd statistics including rim counts,"’ allows for a direct compar- 
ison with the Tell Kazel rim counts (fig. 3). This comparison shows that, whereas deep con- 
sumption vessels were preferred at Tsoungiza, in Amurru it was shallow ones. Whereas ampho- 
roid kraters dominated over open kraters at Tell Kazel, at Tsoungiza amphoroid kraters were not 
at all used. 

When comparing the repertory of imported Argive vessels at Tell Kazel to that of other 
Levantine or Cypriot settlements of the I4th/13th centuries B.C.E. many similarities become 
apparent. In order to assure optimal comparability, open vessel shapes will be looked at once 
again by using rim counts. On Cyprus these are available for the east coast settlement of Enko- 


Jung 2006a, 170-73. 
2 Thomas 1992, 526, tab. 2.8. 
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Fig. 3: Type statistics of open vessels of imported painted Mycenaean pot- 
tery at Tell Kazel (n= 121) and Tsoungiza (n = 369) according to rim counl 
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Fig. 4: Type statistics of open vessels of imported painted Mycenaean pot- 

tery: frequency of open vessel types from Tell Kazel (LH IITA Late—IIIB) 

and Enkomi level 11B (LH IIIB Developed — LH IIIC Early 1) according 
to rim count. Rims at Tell Kazel n = 121: at Enkomi level IIB n= 28 


mi. Dikaios’ level IIB dates to the second half of the 13th century and is thus partly contempo- 
rary to LB II Tell Kazel (fig. 4).'"° The graph shows that shallow open cups and bowls are pre- 
dominant at both Enkomi and Tell Kazel. However, amphoroid kraters were more popular in 
Amurru, while open kraters were more usual in eastern Cyprus. Gert Jan van Wijngaarden 
noticed that at Enkomi amphoroid kraters were more common as grave gifts than as table 
ceramics in the settlement.’* However, in the assemblage in side chamber | of “Swedish Tomb” 
18, contemporary with settlement level IIB, the open kraters FT 281/282 outnumber the ampho- 


Only imported Aegean pottery was used in these statistics. In Jung 2011a_ 195, fig. 7 locally produced vessels of 
Mycenaean type as well as Mycenaeanizing vessels are included in the count. This augments the percentage of 
different shallow bowl types for Enkomi IIB. 

More precisely, Enkomi level IIB is contemporaneous with Aegean phases LH IJIB Developed — LH IIIC Early 
1 (Jung 2011b, 61—3) and thus with the second half of the 13th and the very beginning of the 12th century B.C.E. 

Van Wijngaarden 2002. 140. 
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Fig. 5: Distribution of amphoroid kraters of Argive type and style found in the Aegean 
® — one fragment/vessel; ¢— two to four fragments/vessels; A — more than 325 fragments/vessels 
1. Aegina-Kolonna; 2. Berbati, Potter’s Quarter; 3. Corinth, Agora; 4. lalyssos, Makra Vounara; 
5. Miletus, area of Athena temple; 6. Mycenae, citadel and Prehistoric Cemetery; 7. Nafplio, 
Palamidhi/Evanyelistria; 8. Rhodes/Pylona; 9. Siana, find context unknown; 10. Troy VI Late; 
11. Tiryns, West Wall Deposit (“Epichosis”) 


roid ones FT 54/55." Thus, the difference in popularity of amphoroid kraters between Tell 
Kazel and Enkomi may be interpreted as a change of trends towards the end of the 13th century, 
but must at present remain an open question until we have more data to work with. 

It has already been mentioned that one of the characteristic vessels exported to the Levant 
was the amphoroid krater FT 54/55. In his publication of the pictorial pottery from Berbati, Ake 
Akerstrém remarked on the fact that the amphoroid krater is extremely rare at Argive settle- 
ment and necropolis sites. It is, however, one of the principal shapes at the settlement of Berbati, 
frequently bearing pictorial decoration such as chariot scenes, so popular in the Levant.'® Fig. 5 
illustrates the distribution of amphoroid kraters of Argive type and style found in the Aegean. 
What is immediately apparent is the eastern trend of that distribution. This trend is particularly 
significant, as such sites as Tiryns, Corinth and Aegina-Kolonna yielded only one or two pieces 
each, while no amphoroid kraters at all are known from Midea. The scarcity of amphoroid 
kraters is significant considering that overall, Tiryns and Midea, have yielded large quantities of 
pictorial pottery dating to the Palace period.” Mycenae yielded four fragmentary amphoroid 
kraters and Nafplio three, two of which are nearly complete vessels. A further fragment, clearly 
attributable to an amphoroid krater, cannot be traced back to any site. Since this fragment is 


'’ Count of Argive style specimens: nine ring-based kraters FT 281/282 and one amphoroid krater FT 54/55 
according to Sj6qvist 1940, 217, cat. no. 6, 218, cat. nos. 43—50, pl. 27; Karageorghis 1960, 152-53, pl. 14. 

8 Akerstrom 1987, 118-20. 

' Slenczka 1974; Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982; Sakellarakis 1992; McMullen Fisher 1998; Giintner 2000; 
Demakopoulou 2006; McMullen Fisher 2007. 
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stored at Nafplio it undoubtedly was found somewhere in the Argolid.”? The amphoroid kraters 
found in the Argolid bear pictorial decoration just as the majority of their counterparts in the 
Levant and Cyprus. However, all over the Greek mainland, the open krater shapes FT 8/9 and 
FT 281/282 are the usual large vessel types with pictorial motifs.*! Notwithstanding this fact, 
stylistic analyses have shown that the same Argive vase painters decorated all these vessels, 
whether they were to remain in the Argolid or meant for export to Cyprus and the Levant. For 
this reason, they are often decorated with the same motifs, such as chariots or bulls.” 

On the island of Rhodes there are six whole or fragmentary amphoroid kraters of Argive 
type and style coming from at least three sites.?* Four are chariot kraters, while some additional 
specimens show octopus motifs. In addition, two further amphoroid kraters of Argive type and 
style were possibly found on Rhodes but their find places are unknown.** Two of the Rhodian 
finds coming from the necropolis of Pylona were analyzed with ICP-AES and proved to be 
Argive products.”> This fits with an older analytical result obtained with OES that assigned an 
amphoroid chariot krater found at Jalyssos to the Argolid.*® This distribution pattern must 
reflect one of the trade routes leading from the Argolid, via Rhodes, to the Levant.’’ 

In conclusion, the combination of chemical analysis and pottery distribution proves Aker- 
strom right, who had concluded: “Berbati worked for export trade.”’** The settlement of Berbati 
must have been controlled by the nearby palace of Mycenae.” This control is evidenced by the 
sheer volume of production, the standardization and high quality of manufacture, and the spe- 
cialized type repertoire aiming at the consumption habits of eastern populations. I would agree 
with other scholars, the lack of reference to pottery production in the Linear B documents from 
Mycenae cannot be used as an argument against such a conclusion, due to the limited number 
of tablets found at that site.*° Thus the kingdom of Mycenae seems to have dominated the pro- 
duction of painted Mycenaean pottery intended for export to the east! Podzuweit already 
reached that conclusion 20 years ago, though based on a much smaller number of analyses and 
from far fewer sites.» 

The data available in preliminary reports on the material found at Berbati indicate that this 
export-oriented pottery production ended after mid LH IIB, 1.e. after the first half of the 13th 
century B.C.E.** This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that only very few Argive pots pro- 


20 Slenczka 1974, 82, cat. no. 245, pl. 36.2, no. a. It closely resembles a fragment from the citadel of Mycenae 
(Sakellarakis 1992, 29, cat. no. 16, 122, no. 16). 

21 Two amphoroid krater fragments with pictorial decoration are not included in fig. 5, one is a miniature from 

Spata (Attica, see Sakellarakis 1992, 71-2 cat. no. 127, 133, no. 127), the second is a sherd from Kommos 

(southern Crete), which is not an Argive product, as chemical analysis has revealed (Rutter 2006, 671; Tomlin- 

son et al. 2010, 196, fig. 3, no. C9126, 197 tab. 1, no. C9126, 208, fig. 6, no. C9126, 209, 215, 217). 

See the detailed discussion by Giintner 2000, 335-62 (with further bibliography of previous painter/workshop 

ascriptions). 

3 In addition to those mapped in fig. 5 there are two vessels which were probably found on Rhodes, but the exact 
find place of which is not known (Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 227, cat. nos. XII.4 and XII.5). Another 
amphoroid krater with chariot from Makra Vounara, chamber tomb 27 at lalyssos (Vermeule and Karageorghis 
1982, XII.6; Benzi 1992, 288-89, no. 4, pl. 46b) shows stylistic peculiarities inhibiting a clear Argive assigna- 
tion (see Mountjoy 1999, 996). 

4 They are decorated with bulls between plants, see Charitonidis 1960, fig. 1, pl. 91; Vermeule and Karageorghis 
1982, 227, cat. nos. XII.7 and XIL.8. 

5 Ponting and Karantzali 2001, 108, nos. 16521 and 16651. 

76 Jones and Mee 1978, 463, no. 28, 466, tab. 2 (sample 28). 

27 This contradicts the conclusions by Mihlenbruch 2009, 106. 

28 Akerstroém 1987, 119. For other pottery shapes at Berbati see Jung 2006a, 173 with further bibliography. 

29 Schallin 2002, 150 (less strict: “not being totally dependent’); Jung 2006a, 184; Eder 2009, 18. 

30° Stockhammer 2008, 259. 

31 Badre et al. 2005, 15 (with further bibliography); Jung 2006a, 173, 184; Zuckerman et al. 2009, 410, tab. 1, 412, 
fig. 3. 

32. Podzuweit 1994; Podzuweit 2007, 302-3 (published posthumously). 

3 Cf. Schallin 2002, 144-45, fig. 3, 148, 150-52, figs. 7-8; Podzuweit 2007, 236; Klintberg 2011, 104—5, figs. 80-1, 
112. For this chronological interpretation of the data see also Jung 2006a, 173, 187; cf. Stockhammer 2008, 263. 
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duced during the later phases of LH [IIB reached Cyprus and the Near East.** Therefore, it 
comes as no surprise that at many Levantine settlements, older Mycenaean vessels were treated 
with care and remained in use for several decades. The phenomenon of old LH IIB Early—Mid- 
dle vessels in contexts dating to the years around 1200 B.C.E. is well-known, although by no 
means limited to religious contexts, as is often supposed.”° 

Two exemplary cases may be mentioned here. The first is that of Tell Tweini, the southern- 
most harbor of the kingdom of Ugarit.°° In the destruction level at the end of Late Bronze 
Age II, a kylix FT 258B dating to LH IIIB Early—Middle was found. Accordingly, it was first 
proposed that this destruction occurred some decades earlier than the destruction of Ugarit 
itself.°’ However, in 2009 and 2010, locally produced Mycenaean deep bowls FT 284/285 A 
were found in contexts of the same destruction event, as well as in the fill above that, which is 
below the earliest Iron Age I floor. They can be dated to the beginning of LH IIIC Early, te. 
contemporary to the destruction of the capital Ugarit. 

A second, very clear case can be found at Pyla-Kokkinokremos, which is a single-phased set- 
tlement on the south coast of Cyprus. It yielded an imported, most probably Argive krater FT 
281/282 with chariot representations dated to LH IITB Developed.** This vessel had been mended 
with lead clamps, but according to its find context it remained in use until the destruction of the 
settlement. This destruction can be synchronized with the beginning of Early LH IIIC by means 
of deep bowls FT 284/285 A with chronologically significant linear decoration and spiral motifs.” 

These, and many other cases that could be quoted, show that Mycenaean vessels were held 
in high esteem, even if they had been imported decades earlier and damaged over time. Apart 
from demonstrating the danger to date LBA II contexts in the Eastern Mediterranean by exclu- 
sive reference to imported Argive pottery,’*° this phenomenon argues against any suggestion 
ascribing the decline of Argive pottery imports in Cyprus and the Levant during the later 13th 
century B.C.E. to a change in appreciation of certain Mycenaean vessel types in the east.*! 
Moreover, the attempts of potters in various regions on Cyprus and along the Syro-Palestinian 
coasts to produce painted Mycenaeanizing vessels, the shapes of which are similar to the former 
Argive imports, attest to the consumers’ demand to continue established banqueting habits, not- 
withstanding a growing scarcity of Mycenaean products at the end of the 13th and the begin- 
ning of the 12th centuries B.C.E.” An analogous explanation may be given for the creation of 
the pictorial style named “Rude” or “Pastoral Style” on Cyprus.* Interestingly, this style was 


“ Podzuweit 1994, 469; Deger-Jalkotzy 2002, 52-3; Giintner 2000, 369-72; Mountjoy and Mommsen 2001, 123; 
Karageorghis 2002, 84—S, 89, fig. 175; Podzuweit 2007, 283, 287; Jung 2011b, 61-3. This decline in Argive pot- 
tery imports during the second half of LC LIC is mainly responsible for the variations in imported Mycenaean 
pottery quantities between various Late Cypriot settlements as listed in Antoniadou 2007, 495, fig. 7. In her 
interpretation she overlooked the chronological factor and aimed solely at functional/hierarchical differences 
between sites (Antoniadou 2007, 495-97). 

3° Warren and Hankey 1989, 161; French 2007, 529. 

*¢ Tell Tweini is identified with Gibala, a harbor city belonging to the kingdom of Ugarit and lying close to the 
border with Siyannu (Bretschneider and van Lerberghe 2008, 31—2). One may assume that the destruction of the 
city of Ugarit and the one of Gibala/Tell Tweini happened approximately contemporaneously. 

‘7 Bretschneider et al. 2008, 35, 45, fig. 4, no. 1. 

8 Karageorghis 1982; Karageorghis and Demas 1984, 33, no. 12, 50 pl. 18.20, 33; Giintner 2000, 181, no. 168, 189. 

* Karageorghis and Demas 1984, 45, 47, pl. 19, nos. 1952/22 and 1952/23, 35. 1952/22, 1952/23; Jung 2011b, 64—S. 

“© The cases discussed show that it is not a modern inability to properly date pottery of various subphases in 
LH [IIB that would cause the impression of missing LH IIIB Developed and Final imports (as suggested by 
Miihlenbruch 2009, 92-3, 102-3). Indicative is also the fact that pictorial styles of the LH IIIB Developed phase 
are rare, while those of LH IIIB Final are missing altogether on Cyprus and in the Levant (Giintner 2000, 369-— 
72). 

‘| That interpretation was proposed by Maran 2009, 246, n. 29. 

“Jung 2006a, 208, n. 268; Jung 2012, 108. 

* As Wolfgang Giintner (2000, 372) already supposed. Initially, this opinion was also expressed by Sherratt 1982, 
185—86. For the stratigraphy of Rude/Pastoral Style at Enkomi see Dikaios 1969/71, 249-50, 843-44. There were 
also other explanations offered. According to Vassos Karageorghis the style was created in the second half of 
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predominantly used for decorating kraters shaped like FT 281/282 and only very rarely for 
amphoroid kraters.** The link is thus with the latest kraters delivered from the Argolid, such as 
those of the “Enkomi Bull Painter” and the “Protome Painter A” working in LH IIIB Middle.*® 

An older hypothesis speaking of a general decline in trading activities between Mycenaean 
Greece/the Argolid and Cyprus as well as the Levantine coasts during LH IIB Developed and 
LH IIB Final has to be abandoned in the light of recent finds.*® Therefore, yet another interpre- 
tation must be sought for the end of the export-oriented pottery production in the Argolid. Pos- 
sibly, the cause of the destructions in LH IIIB Middle that are visible at different Argive build- 
ings at Mycenae and Tiryns that led to fundamental restructuring of the settlements, also criti- 
cally affected the pottery production aimed at the eastern consumers. The end of that manufac- 
ture may thus be ascribed to internal developments in the Argolid.*’ 


Trade and distribution 


Having solved the problem of the localization and the duration of the export-oriented pottery 
production, one needs to address the question of how this export was organized. The classic 
explanation by Vronwy Hankey has it that Mycenaean pottery reached the Near East via 
Cyprus. She presented two main arguments in support of this hypothesis: The first is the 
imported type repertoire, which is similar in Cyprus and the Levant. The second is the fact that 
Mycenaean pottery is regularly found together with Cypriot handmade pottery of the Base Ring 
classes, White Slip and Monochrome, at the various Levantine sites.*® Nicolle Hirschfeld’s 
detailed studies of marked or inscribed pots added a third argument, namely that part of the 
Mycenaean pottery exports to the Near East was marked after firing with Cypro-Minoan or 
similar signs. In Greece, vessels marked in this way are mainly found at Tiryns and only rarely 
at other Argive sites. According to Hirschfeld’s conclusions, the trade of Mycenaean pottery 
was in the hands of persons familiar with Cypriot writing/marking practice and based at the 
harbor of Tiryns. Hirschfeld considered two possible explanations: Either these persons were 
Mycenaeans able to handle the Cypriot bureaucratic system or, which she considered more like- 
ly, they were Cypriots working at Tiryns.”? Susan Sherratt even proposed a model in which 
Cypriot private entrepreneurs traded in Mycenaean pottery at first, but later undermined that 
market by increasingly trading in cheaper wheelmade pots of local Cypriot production.°? While 


LH IIIB or late in the LC IIC period on Cyprus by Aegean immigrants as a reaction against the old Mycenaean 
style (Karageorghis 1965, 232-34; Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 59-68; Karageorghis 2008, 177). Later, 
Susan Sherratt opted for a higher chronology of the Rude/Pastoral Style starting in LH IIIA Late or LH IIIB Ear- 
ly/Middle and saw its invention as part of “‘an essentially commercial strategy” of Cypriot coastal urban centers 
(Sherratt 1999, 189-93, fig. 4). Now she does not see the invention of the style as a reaction to a shortage of 
imports, but on the contrary as a Cypriot economic strategy to compete with the Aegean producers. For her, this 
Cypriot production was the reason for the end of pottery importation from the Argolid, not its result (Sherratt 
2003, 45). However, if this was the case, the local painted Mycenaean and Mycenaeanizing pots should start ear- 
lier than the second half of the 13th centuries in both Cyprus and the Near East. Sherratt’s high chronology lacks 
stratigraphic support. Even more important, the special esteem for old, imported Mycenaean pots at those places, 
where local Mycenaean and Mycenaeanizing products were already used, cannot be explained by her model. 

44 Karageorghis (2008, 174-78) now suggests that the few amphoroid kraters decorated in the Pastoral Style were 
inspired by Minoan amphoroid kraters of the late 13th century B.C.E. 

4 Giintner 2000, 349-52. For stylistic connections of the pictorial motifs on the earliest “Pastoral Style” kraters to 
those of Argive Mycenaean kraters see Dikaios 1969/71, 249; Anson 1980, 14—5 (for a new drawing of speci- 
mens from Enkomi level IIB see Jung 201 1a, 190, fig. 1: nos. 1 and 2). 

46 Oriental imports in LH HIB Final contexts at various Mycenaean sites, see Jung 2006a, 186, n. 164; Maran 
2009, 246-47. 

47 Sherratt 1982, 186; Jung 2006a, 187. 

48 Hankey 1967, 145—47. 

* Hirschfeld 1996. 

50 Sherratt 2003, 42-5. Others also saw Cypriots “as the prime distributors of Helladic wares to the east Mediter- 
ranean” (Manning and Hulin 2005, 284). 
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[ would agree that Mycenae’s products were shipped from Tiryns or from nearby Nafphio (in 
view of the amphoroid kraters in the Palamidhi tombs), it is difficult to imagine that the state, 
having invested in such specialized pottery production, would totally leave that trade in the 
hands of foreign merchants rather than conducting it itself, or at the very least maintaining con- 
trol over those merchants who dealt in its trade. 

To begin with, the incised marks forming the largest category of signs are basically confined 
to two pottery shapes: to large transport stirrup jars of either Minoan coarse ware FT 164 or 
Mycenaean fine ware FT 167 and to large piriform jars FT 35-36. Occasionally, amphoroid 
kraters FT 54/55 were also marked with incised signs.°' Moreover, only a minority of large stir- 
rup jars, piriform jars and amphoroid kraters were marked. It follows that a Cypriot involve- 
ment can be convincingly suggested only for marked vessels,’ which account for a very small 
portion of the Mycenaean pottery imports in the Levant. One further observation by Hirschfeld 
weakens Sherratt’s argument for a dominant role of Cypriot merchants. While marked Myce- 
naean pots are found at many sites on Cyprus, they are generally rare along the Levantine coast 
and occur in some quantity only at Ugarit and Tell Abu Hawam.” In this context it is important 
to note that Ugarit had a special relationship with Cyprus, which is manifest e.g. in the use of 
the Cypro-Minoan script, unique among all Levantine settlements.** Likewise, a special Cypriot 
link may be suggested for Tell Abu Hawam, because it has yielded some quantity of character- 
istic Cypriot unpainted pottery, so-called Plain White Wheelmade Ware,» otherwise rarely 
found along the Levantine coast. 

To sum up, Cypriot ceramics were imported to many sites all along the Levantine coast, as 
was Mycenaean pottery, but Mycenaean vessels marked with painted or incised signs were only 
rarely used in the Near East. A concentration of such marked vessels may hint at special rela- 
tionships of a site with Cyprus. Interestingly, on Rhodes, Mycenaean vessels bearing incised 
signs have so far not been found,°*® even though the island served as a stop-over along the Aege- 
an-Levant trade route, proven by the presence of Argive amphoroid kraters (see above). 
Hirschfeld had concluded that the absence of such marked vessels on the island is an argument 
for directed trade, and against peripheral trading on route.°’ Based on the Rhodian find situa- 
tion, it follows that the signs on vessels were most probably only needed for communication 
with Cypriot traders and customers, while Argive production of export pottery aimed at a more 
diversified clientele. 

In this context, it should be noted that at Tell Kazel marked Mycenaean pottery is lacking 
altogether, while many Cypriot pottery imports have been found.*® However, this import of 
Cypriot pottery changed over time. It peaked at the time of building level 6 of area IV, contem- 
porary with LH IIIA Late—IIIB Middle. Then it decreased in the following building level 5 in 
area ['V and contemporary level 6 in area II® (LH IIIB Developed — beginning of LH IIIC Ear- 
ly). Mycenaean pottery imports from the Argolid dating to the later LH IIIB phases (mainly to 
LH UIB Developed) were very rare in this settlement period. Most of the Argive pots being 
products of LH IIIB Middle, they are thus probably heirlooms of the preceding settlement peri- 
od. It is important to note that the declining import of Cypriot handmade ceramics during the 


*' Hirschfeld 2000, 179-80; Hirschfeld 2002, 108 n. 55; Hirschfeld 2006, 84—5S. 

2 Cf. Hirschfeld 2000, 184. 

3 Hirschfeld 2004. The published imported Mycenaean pottery from Sidon conforms to this pattern, as only one 
marked vessel was detected among those Mycenaean imports (Karageorghis and Doumet-Serhal 2009, 339), 

4 Hirschfeld 2010. 

°° Some of these unpainted vessels of Cypriot shapes may originate in the region of Enkomi, while others may be 
local products according to the excavator (Artzy 2005, 356-57; Artzy 2006, 54—6, fig. 8). 

°° Hirschfeld 1996, 291. 

7 Hirschfeld 1993, 315. 

Some of the Cypriot vessels are marked with incised signs (Jung 2006a, 184 n. 155 — with bibliography). 

~*~ The re-dating of the end of building level 6 to LH IIIB Middle (as opposed to LH IIIB Early, see Jung 2006a, 
151, Tab. 1) is the result of new pottery finds and further study of the site stratigraphy. 

°° Badre 2006, 77, 82, 87-8. 
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later 13th century B.C.E. was not accompanied by an increased import of the new Cypriot 
wheelmade pottery classes that became current on the island by that time,” which according to 
Sherratt’s model could have undermined Mycenaean pottery export.” As for Mycenaean pot- 
tery of Cypriot production, there are only very few Simple Style vessels and fragments of two 
Pastoral Style kraters at Tell Kazel.® The archaeological record of other northern Levantine 
sites such as Ugarit and Tell Tweini is similar in this respect.” 

In conclusion, Tell Kazel is representative of those Levantine sites at which there is no indica- 
tion of Cypriot involvement in the importation of Mycenaean products. Moreover, a mediatory 
role by Cypriot merchants cannot be accepted without reservation even for Ugarit.° An object 
found at Tiryns and recently published by Chaim Cohen, Joseph Maran and Melissa Vetters 
shows that this settlement not only had direct contact with Cyprus, but also with Ugarit. The arti- 
fact in question is an ivory rod and bears an inscription consisting of numeric values and one 
Ugaritic letter. It is the only Ugaritic inscription found in the Aegean. The archaeological context 
is interpreted by the authors as relating to Levantine and/or Cypriot specialized craftsmen work- 
ing for the Mycenaean palatial administration.” It seems to me that a direct relationship between 
Ugarit and the Argolid via Tiryns is the most plausible interpretation of this artifact.°’ 

Yet another region of Mycenaean Greece had direct exchange contacts with Ugarit during 
the 13th century B.C.E., i.e. Crete, where Mycenaean administration 1s attested for Chania.® 
Through a favor granted by the king of Ugarit, ‘Ammistamru I], to the tamkaru Sinaranu who 
traded with Crete, the latter was not taxed by the herald when his ship reached port, but rather 
had to deliver a gift directly to the king.” “(...) Le négociant devra faire au roi le « cadeau » 
requis, ce qui doit souligner la valeur accordée aux cargaisons de produits crétois ou importés 
via la Crete”, writes Sylvie Lackenbacher.”° 

When searching for Aegean objects that might have qualified as appropriate gifts to the king 
at Ugarit,’’ one comes across a conical rhyton of electrum or silver. It was found as part of a 
LB II assemblage of precious metal objects and scrap metal inside what was probably a cult 
building in the South Acropolis, in the eastern part of the city (fig. 6).”” The rhyton is most prob- 
ably an import, although originally published as a local product.” 


‘| These are either local Mycenaean and Mycenaeanizing classes or belong to the unpainted so-called Plain White 
Ware (for statistics at Enkom1 see Jung 2011a, 177—80, 191, fig. 2). 

62 Sherratt 1994, 67-8. 

* Yon and Caubet 1990, 99, 106, no. 37, 114, fig. 1, no. 37; Badre et al. 2005, 32-3, fig. 8, no. 2; Jung 2006a, 152— 
53, 166—68, fig. 8, no. 29, 184, 202, fig. 19, no. 1. 

64 The situation at Tel Nami/Jezirat en-Nami in the south might be different, as Simple Style vessels are said to be 
typical for that site in the Bay of Akko, but only few finds have been published so far (Artzy 2006, 50-1, 53, 
fig. 6, nos. 14 and 15). 

6 In contrast to Carol Bell, who argued Cypriot incised marks on Mycenaean pots (see above), a variety of sourc- 
es of the Mycenaean pottery (without sufficient corroboration by chemical analyses) and the absence of refer- 
ences to Aegean traders in the texts of Ugarit allowed the conclusion that Cypriot ships transported the Myce- 
naean trade goods to Ugarit (Bell 2006, 59, 90-1; cf. already Astour 1973, 25). However, the Ugarit publications 
show that Mycenaean pots of non-Argive style make up a very small group of the assemblage at the site. Most 
specimens come from contexts dating to the end of the 13th/beginning of the 12th centuries B.C.E., after the 
cessation of Argive imports. By then, small quantities of Mycenaean ceramics from Cyprus and the south-east 
Aegean were being imported by the Levantine cities (cf. Jung 2009a, 79, 84, 91, fig. 4). For textual reference to 
direct trade between Ugarit and the Mycenaean Aegean see below. 

66 Cohen et al. 2010. 

67 Cf. also Vetters 2011, 31. 

68 ~Andreadaki-Vlazaki 2010, 524. 

6° Tablet RS 16.238, lines 10-17: Lackenbacher 2002, 310. 

” Lackenbacher 2002, 307. 

For the international gift exchange or trade between kings see Liverani 2001, 146—50. 

2 Schaeffer 1966, 131-32, fig. 9; Caubet and Yon 2001, 156; Jung 2005, 51, fig. 3; Annie Caubet in Aruz et al. 
2008, 430-3], cat. no. 285. 

® Jung 2005, 51 with n. 33. The fact that it does not bear relief decoration is not an argument for its Syrian pro- 
duction, as we do not know Aegean metal rhyta from contexts later than the Shaft Grave period. The type is 
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Fig. 6: Electrum silver rhyton from the 


Elisa RoBberger published other luxury objects imported 
to Qatna via the Aegean.” These are amber objects which 
were part of the grave goods found in the Royal Tomb. The 
largest piece is a lion’s head amber vessel with lid. From the 
results of typological examination as weil as chemical analy- 
sis, the excavators concluded that it had been locally carved 
out of a piece of Baltic amber.” Although tt 1s larger than 
any approximately contemporary Mycenaean amber find,” 
the raw material must have reached Syria via the Aegean. 
The most probable import route to the Aegean is over the 
Adriatic. Objects of Baltic amber are attested in contem- 
porary contexts of the Italian MBA 3,” while LH IIIA pot- 
tery is found concentrated at a few south Italian sites in 
MBA 3 contexts.” Ships transporting the amber to Qatna 
would have finally anchored in the region of Amurru (see 
below). 

These two rare luxury items from exceptional contexts at 
Qatna and Ugarit remind us that due to the vagaries of pres- 
ervation, we are permitted to see but the tip of the iceberg. 
This is particularly true when it comes to goods that would 
have found a place amongst the listed possessions of a royal 
personage, such as queen Ahat-Milku of Ugarit where, after 
gold jewelry and vessels, silver vessels are the most promi- 
nently listed.” It is possible that silver was among the prod- 
ucts delivered from the Aegean, either in the form of fin- 
ished vessels (fig. 6) or as ingots. A lead and silver mine at 
Thorikos was exploited in the LBA from LH IIIB onwards, 
and isotopic and chemical analyses of Aegean silver objects 
have proven that the Attic silver from the Laurion region 
was regularly used during the Mycenaean Palatial period.” 
Zofia Stos-Gale and Noél Gale had already supposed that 





South Acropolis of Ugarit 


Attic silver was exchanged for Egyptian gold by the Mycenaeans.* Two silver ingots weighing 
124.66 g and 132.28 g respectively were found together with fragments of a silver bowl in the 
Cypriot settlement of Pyla-Kokkinokremos (settled during LC IIC, in the second half of the 
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clearly Aegean and does not show Levantine tnfluence. For this rhyton see also A. Caubet in: Aruz et al. 2008. 
431, cat. no. 285: “Late Heiladic I1]B manufacture”. Robert Koehl wrote. the s-curved handle was typical for 
Minoan LM IA rhyta, but different from Mycenaean rhyta handles (Koehl! 2008. 429). However, several gold 
and silver cups from Mycenaean Greece have handles closely comparable to the one of the Ugarit rhyton (Davis 
1977, figs. 104, 136—37, 214—16, 232-33: cf. also Matthaus 1980, pl. 39. no. 322 [bronze})- 

See her contribution in the present volume. 

Mukherjee et al. 2008; Aruz et al. 2008, 250, fig. 83; Pfalzner and RoBbberger 2009, 212-13. In addition, amber 
beads were found in the same tomb (Pfalzner and Robberger 2009}. 

The latest catalog of Palace period amber finds from Mycenaean Greece can be found in Czebreszuk 2011. 117, 
fig. 23. 140—44, tab. 15. 

Bellintani 2010. 142—44, fig. 1B, 146. 

Jung 2006b, 70—6, 81—7, 94-104. 

Tablet RS 16.146+161, lines 7—9: Lackenbacher 2002, 289-91. 

For the Thorikos mine and its date see Spitaels 1984; Mountjoy 1995. For analytical proof of the exploitation of 
Laurion silver see Pernicka 1987, 691 Abb. 39: 693: Stos-Gale and Macdonald 1991, ?70—71. fig. 8c, 280. Thus, 
one easily reaches the hypothesis that Attic silver should have been a material exported by the Mycenaeans to 
their trading partners in the Eastern Mediterranean {Wardle and Wardle 1997, 99). Some colleagues tend to 
exclude this hypothesis, as “Greece lacks natural resources” (Mee 2008, 365). However. exactly the scarcity of 
most important raw materials may have stimulated the export of those that could be found in the country. 
Stos-Gale and Gale 1982, 467. 
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Fig. 7: Mycenaean and Syrian vessel shapes at Tell Kazel: fragments of a shallow strap-handled bowl FT 295/296 
(no. 4601.104+5446,. 132, 6078.1+6090.4) and an unpainted ring-based plate (no. TK 06.63} 


13th century B.C.E., see above). Chemical and lead isotope analyses give some indications that 
the three objects may have been cast from Attic silver.* 

It follows then, that Mycenaean pottery was not the only product exported from Mycenaean 
Greece. Rather, we have to imagine a variety of finished products and possibly even raw materi- 
als that made up the cargoes sent to the east on Mycenaean, Syrian or Cypriot ships — cargoes 
that most probably included objects of quality and quantity intended for international royal gift 
exchange. 

One more point should be made that stresses the similarity of the Mycenaean vessel reper- 
toire with those of Cyprus and the Levant. I would like to underline the fact that the most typi- 
cal export vessels do not only find counterparts among the local Cypriot pottery shapes and 
among Cypriot and Levantine metal vessels as Sherratt has argued,® but also among the most 
frequent shapes of ordinary unpainted pottery along the Levantine coasts. The amphoroid 
krater FT 54/55, for example, has a counterpart in the unpainted local repertoires of Cyprus and 
the Levant. In the Akkar plain the history of this local shape can be traced back to the MBA, 
long before the Mycenaean age. Different kinds of shallow bowls and plates were the principal 
small consumption vessels in the LBA Levant. Apart from the handles, their shape matches up 
quite well with Mycenaean shallow strap-handled bowls FT 295/296, of which the variety usu- 
ally named FT 296 is especially shallow — just like the unpainted plates typical for the local pot- 
tery of Tell Kazel, Ugarit and other Levantine sites (fig. 7). Thus, one can conclude that the 
mentioned Mycenaean vessel shapes were selected for import by the people in the Levant 
because they were perceived as finer equivalents to traditional local vessel types.* 


"  Karageorghis and Demas 1984, 42, cat. nos. 112—14, 64—5, pl. 28, nos. 112-14, 45, nos. 112-14; Karageorghis 
2002, 84, fig. 163. For the analytical results see Gale and Stos-Gale 1984, 97-9. 101. tab. 1; Stos-Gale and Gale 
2010, 395-96, tab. 3. However, the high gold content of these objects ts problematic with regard to the assumed 
Laurion provenance of the silver. Alternatively, the lead isotopes characteristic for Laurion could be explained 
by cupellation of recycled silver by using lead from Laurion (personal communication by Ernst Pernicka. for 
which I am very grateful). 

Sherratt 1999, 187-88. 

“Jung 2006a, 171-72. 
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These examples show that the export production of the Mycenae region was targeted not 
only at Cyprus, but also the Levant. I believe that the trade relationships of the kingdom of 
Mycenae with the kingdom of Amurru, where Tell Kazel is situated, are even mentioned in a 
written source. It is the Sau8gamuwa treaty between Great King Tudhaliya IV of Hatti and 
King SauSgamuwa of Amurru.* In that treaty Tudhaliya imposes a trade embargo on Assyria 
by banning Assyrian merchants from Amurru and prohibiting ships of Ahhiyawa from beach- 
ing at the harbors of Amurru.*° It has become generally accepted that the kingdom of Ahhryawa 
must be located in the Mycenaean world.*”7 In the same SauSgamuwa treaty the king of 
Ahhtyawa is recognized as an equal by the Hittite Great King.** Tudhalrya was able to cause 
harm to Assyrian trade by closing the harbors of Amurru, as the most important land route 
from the Syrian coast towards the interior ran east through the Akkar plain, passed the Homs 
gap, reached Qatna and went on to Mesopotamia.” Independent from hypotheses regarding 
duration and effects of the embargo,” the SauSgamuwa treaty proves the existence of direct 
Mycenaean trade with Mesopotamia” via the kingdom of Amurru, in which Tell Kazel is locat- 
ed.** However, the importance of this treaty for Aegean archaeology does not end here. In com- 
bination with the analytical result that the vast majority of the imported Aegean pottery at Tell 
Kazel had been produced in the region of Mycenae, the treaty text can be used to deduce a spe- 
cific link between Ahhiyawa and Mycenae.” As this dominance of northern Argive products is 
characteristic for all the Levant (see above), the pottery export monopoly of Mycenae becomes a 
monopoly of Ahhiyawa. Podzuweit had already supposed that the Mycenaean monopoly in pot- 
tery export to the Eastern Mediterranean should reflect a dominating political role of Mycenae 
in the Aegean.” In this context it is interesting that according to NAA analyses of the past dec- 
ades the northern Argive workshops were also the only ones consistently exporting considera- 
ble quantities of painted fine ware ceramics to other regions inside Greece during the Palace 
period: to Attica,”? Boeotia,”° Macedonia,”’ and Rhodes.” 


85 Kiihne and Otten 1971. The discussion of the Sau’gamuwa treaty and its relevance for interpreting the findings of 
Tell Kazel was elaborated in greater detail in Jung 2006a, 182—86 (with bibliography). A reply was published by 
Devecchi 2010. While her discussion of the relative chronology of Tell Kazel in comparison to the one of Ugarit is 
problematic (for that matter see Jung 2009b, 41—5), I would agree with her that in Amurru the reason for the end 
of pottery importation from the Argolid is rather to be seen in the political and economic development of Myce- 
naean Greece (Jung 2006a, 187) rather than in the Hittite embargo. As discussed above, the cessation of Myce- 
naean pottery imports is a general phenomenon in the Eastern Mediterranean during LH IIIB Developed—Final. 

*6 Heinhold Krahmer 2007, 195; Devecchi 2010. The relevant word in line 1V 23 is reconstructed by most philolo- 
gists as Ah-hji-ia-u-wa-as-§i, which is paralleled by Ah-hi-ia-u-wa-ia in line IV 3. Therefore the attestation of 
Ahhiyawa in connection with the trade embargo ts the most probable reading — although not absolutely certain 
(e-mail by Susanne Heinhold Krahmer, February, 12th 2010; see now Devecchi 2010, 250—54 and her contribu- 
tion in the present volume). 

8” Decisive was the clarification of the political geography of western Asia Minor, see Hawkins 1998. 

**  Heinhold Krahmer 2007, 196, 199-203 (with bibliography). 

8 Al-Maqdissi 2008, 43, fig. 17. 

°° For the probable short duration of the embargo see Devecchi 2010, 246—47. 

°! Few Mycenaean sherds were found at the border to Assyria at Jerablus and Emar (Caubet 1982, 76 [I thank V. 
Matoian for this reference]; van Wijngaarden 2002, 312, map 6, 325, nos. 133 and 134). For the Mycenaean pot- 
tery from Qatna, which lies on the route to Assyria, see below. Naturally, there may have been goods other than 
pottery exported to Mesopotamia from the Aegean such as Attic silver (see above). 

2 Recent petrographic analyses support the view that some tablets of the Amurru correspondence from Tell el- 
Amarna were sent from Tell Kazel, see Boileau et al. 2010, 1685. Jorrit Kelder (2010, 31-2) overlooks the 
archaeological record from Amurru when discussing the SauSgamuwa treaty. 

Jung 2006a, 182-84. 

** Podzuweit 2007, 302-3. 

°° Mommsen 2003, 21; 28 tab. 3. 

°° ~Mommsen et al. 2002, 608. 

°’ Mommsen et al. 1989, 520 f. tab. 1; Jung 2002, 56. 

8 Marketou et al. 2006, 44-9; cf. also Karantzali — Ponting 2000, 223, fig. 3, 229-30, 236, fig. 11 (these however 
without differentiation between northern and southern Argolid). While Eder (2009, 19) takes note of the Argive 
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Leaving the field of artifact analysis, the fact that the king of Ahhiyawa is treated as a Great 
King by the Hittite Great King in several letters, and that the information provided by those let- 
ters suggests that the Ahhiyawan king could and did intervene, at times even with military 
force, in the political situation of western Asia Minor, make it difficult to believe that a small 
Greek region such as the northern Argolid could have appeared so powerful to the ruler of cen- 
tral Asia Minor and the northern Levant.”’ Furthermore, it is important to note that all Hittite 
documents refer to only one kingdom west of the shores of Asia Minor, and to only one king in 
this kingdom.'®° This lends support to the thesis that we have to imagine one single Mycenaean 
state and not several small, and compared to the Hittite empire certainly weaker, kingdoms all 
over southern Greece. Several arguments regarding the uniformity of language, administrative 
functions and administrative practice have been named in favor of the existence of a unified 
Mycenaean state, either envisaged as an empire or as hegemony of one Great King over several 
lesser kings.'*' The archaeological record, with regards to administration, also lends support to 
this hypothesis. Similar or identical seals and sealings found in different parts of the Aegean 
point to close administrative relations between all parts of the Mycenaean world, as it is logical 
to assume that the distribution pattern of Mycenaean seals and sealings reflects the extension of 
bureaucratic influence, as Birgitta Eder has argued.'” 

The existence of different Mycenaean palaces in various regions all over southern and cen- 
tral Greece is not necessarily an argument against the conclusion that there was a unified Myce- 
naean (Great) kingdom. Regarding political and ideological representation, it is interesting that 
the throne room compounds of three palaces (Pylos, Mycenae and Tiryns) are remarkably simi- 
lar in layout and dimensions.’ Two further observations can be made when looking at the pal- 
aces as excavated today. Firstly, one does not get the impression of competing kings with mark- 
edly different preferences in their representative behavior. Secondly, the architecture of the pal- 
ace at Mycenae is not clearly preeminent in size and overall decoration when compared to the 
other palaces.' Therefore, one might infer an administrative organization, in which the Myce- 
naean wanax, the Great King of Ahhiyawa, used the local palaces when traveling over Greece 
in order to bring to bear his symbolic personage (e.g. in religious festivities) and to exert politi- 
cal and juridical control.’ This brings to mind the practice of the travelling German king and 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire during the Middle Ages,'®° and seems plausible even in the 
Eastern Mediterranean of the 14th and 13th centuries B.C.E. For several Egyptian kings of the 
New Kingdom more than one palace is attested. Amenhotep III could reside in at least four resi- 
dential palaces in the palace precinct at Thebes-Malqata, while his son Amenhotep IV/Akhen- 
aten had several palaces in one and the same city, and the Ramessides had palaces in the Nile 
Delta (at Pi-Ramesses and sometimes also at Memphis), but likewise at Thebes in Upper Egypt, 
visited only occasionally.’ On a smaller scale, similar situations may have existed even in the 
small kingdoms of the Levant, as the South Palace at Ras Ibn Hani is interpreted as the second 


pottery export to other Aegean regions, Kelder (2010, 116—18) only stresses the stylistic uniformity of Mycenae- 
an pottery production that has long been acknowledged. 

° Cf. Kelder 2010, 44. 

100 Carlier 2008, 122, 130; Eder 2009, 8. 

01 Olivier 2006; Carlier 2008, 123. 

102 Eder 2007. 

13 Mylonas 1966, 63, fig. 16; Petrakis 2009; Note that the throne room area of Thebes has not been found yet and 
that the throne room of Knossos goes back to the earlier Minoan Palace period. 

104 Cf. Kilian 1987. 

(05 Malcolm Wiener (2009, 703) also hints at this possibility of interpretation (cf. also the situation in the Argolid, 
see below n. 109). 

06 ~Boockmann 1985, 76-8. 

107 Stadelmann 1996, 228-29; Lexikon der Agyptologie IV, Wiesbaden, 1982, 634-35; and personal information by 
Vera Miiller, for which I am very grateful. Unfortunately, many Egyptian palaces are not yet excavated, such as 
those in eastern Thebes. 
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residence of the Ugaritic king.'®* Its position on the coast, away from the main palace in the 
larger city, is paralleled by the case of Tiryns and Mycenae.'” 

Although I propose the hypothesis that all Mycenaean palaces were used by one and the 
same Great King, [ believe that this king held Mycenae in particular esteem, having used the 
site for special purposes. Mycenae can be assumed to be the burial site of the Ahhiyawan 
dynasty because of a whole series of huge tholos tombs, some dated to the Palace period, which 
is unique in all of Greece.''® This would fit with James Wright’s hypothesis that the Minoan 
motif of the Lion Gate relief “declares Mycenae’s supreme control after the downfall of 
Knossos.”''' Such symbols selectively chosen for only this one residency, and also taking into 
account the Minoan style reliefs on the royal tholos tomb known as the “Treasury of Atreus” — 
would have marked the paramount seat of Ahhiyawan political power in the Argolid. 

Seen against the backdrop of a single Mycenaean state in the Aegean, the collapse of a cen- 
tralized branch of the economy, such as that of export-oriented pottery manufacture, would 
imply more than just a regional economic problem. Furthermore, the fact that no other region of 
Mycenaean Greece filled the pottery export gap in the Near East during the later 13th century 
B.C.E. offers yet another hint at a centralized economic and political system in Greece itself, 
and at the severe crisis that the system had entered. 

One also has to keep in mind that some classes of the Argive pots such as alabastra, small 
stirrup jars and flasks were exported for their contents, presumably precious perfume and 
unguents,''* while others may have contained wine, for instance the large piriform jars.''? Those 
closed vessels have a large share in the assemblages in the Near East and amount to more than 
90% at Tell el-Amarna''* and more than 50% at Tell Kazel (fig. 2b). Therefore a decline of 
Argive pottery export would also mean a decline in the production of other luxury goods. 
Moreover, agricultural products such as raw olive oil, and other elaborated products that were 
shipped in Argive pottery vessels, were not necessarily produced in the Argolid. In this respect 
would be included the large-sized Minoan coarse ware stirrup jars FT 164, stored in large quan- 
tities at the Houses of the Wine (LH IIIA Late) and Oil Merchants (LH IIIB Middle) at Myce- 
nae, containing wine and/or oil.''? Joseph Maran argued convincingly for an interpretation of 
these large Minoan containers and their contents as Cretan agricultural tribute to the Argive 
and Boeotian palaces.''® If there was only one Mycenaean wanax, the concentration of the Cre- 
tan stirrup jars at Thebes, Mycenae, Tiryns and Midea observed by Maran would be the result 
of a redistributive product exchange inside the Great Kingdom of Ahhiyawa. Part of that agri- 
cultural supply might have been used to produce the perfumed oils and unguents, as well as the 
wine filling the much finer Argive containers intended for the exchange partners on Cyprus and 


108 Bounni et al. 1998, 97-102. 

(0° Architectural elements present at both Mycenae and Tiryns point at a relation of dependence between the two. 

These elements are contrasted by other, specific features that are exclusive to Mycenae, such as the Lion Gate, 

Procession Way with Grand Staircase, Cult Center etc. (Maran 2006, 79-85 [with further bibliography]). Thus, 

the palace of Mycenae might have been the main residence of the Argolid, while Tiryns “served as a second 

palace of the same king” and was “only occasionally visited” (Maran 2006, 84). Though accepting this interpre- 

tation, Ulrich Thaler sees Tiryns even as the more splendid palace of the two (Thaler 2012, 12-3). 

For the uniqueness of these tombs see Eder 2009, 15. 

Wright 2006, 59. Similarly, he interpreted the incorporation of Minoan architectural elements into the palace at 

Tiryns by the rulers at Mycenae as a “signal of Mycenae’s hegemony over the Aegean after the destruction of 

Knossos in the 14th century B.C.E.” (Wright 2006, 61, n. 75). For the adoption of pictorial motifs taken from the 

Minoan religious-palatial sphere see now Blakolmer 2011. 

‘2 Podzuweit 1994, 469; Podzuweit 2007, 170-71, 179-80, 182. 

''S There are no chemical analyses available to clarify this hypothesis. The only small stirrup jar (belonging to FT 
167), for which an analytical result for its content is published, contained wine and olive oil, see E.B. French in 
Tzedakis and Martlew 1999, 196, cat. no. 180. 

‘4 Sherd count, according to Podzuweit 1994, 466. 

5 Haskell 2011a, 112-13. 

116 Maran 2005, 427-29. 
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in the Levant.'’ Therefore, the rapid decline of Mycenaean pottery exports towards the east, 
may have affected a larger part of the Mycenaean economic system, and not just in the Argol- 
id''8 

It is well-known that the people organizing the Mycenaean — 1.e. to my mind: Ahhiyawan — 
trade are elusive due to the character of the available Linear B evidence. Nevertheless, John Kil- 
len formulated the hypothesis that the so-called collectors were high palace officials and mem- 
bers of the royal family and that one of their roles was to organize external trade — hence the 
name of ku-pi-ri-jo attested at Knossos and Pylos.'” 


Use, value and social distribution 


The final chapter of this paper deals with the recipients of the Mycenaean pottery in the Near 
East. However, I will not go into detail about the practical use of the different vessel types, as 
our possibilities to come to secure results here are very limited for various reasons, namely the 
absence of chemical analyses on vessel contents, differences in use between different regions 
and sites, as well as other contextual problems. 








Fig. 8: Rolled-out scene from a pictorial mug from Ugarit, House of the Magician-Priest 


Concerning vessel use, I would only like to draw attention to those vessels that we conven- 
tionally call “amphoroid kraters’”’, because among the Mycenaean export pottery these are the 
main carriers of pictorial scenes. Two figural scenes from different regions of the Levant sup- 
port the conclusion that, in the Near East, the amphoroid krater was indeed a vessel for presen- 
tation (and perhaps mixing) of liquids, a vessel from which drinking bowls were filled. The first 
can be seen on a painted pottery mug (fig. 8) from the House of the Magician-Priest in the 
South Acropolis quarter of Ugarit. It was buried together with ritual objects under the debris of 
the destruction of the city at the end of LBA II.'*° A person with a bowl in hand is sitting in 
front of a table on top of which a larger vessel is standing. The vessel on the table is incomplete- 
ly preserved and has recently been reconstructed with just one handle.'?! However, there is no 
reason to doubt Courtois’s opinion expressed in the original publication according to which, it 
can be interpreted as a two-handled (amphoroid) krater.'” 


"7 Haskell 2011la, 123; Haskell 2011b, 127-28. 

8 However, the delivery of wine/oil in Cretan stirrup jars did not come to an end, because different Argive sites 
yielded specimens of FT 164 in LH IIIB Final contexts (Maran 2005, 416-8, fig. 1.1; Demakopoulou 2009). 

19 Killen 1995, 220-21. 

120 Courtois 1969, 111-12, fig. 13; Yon 2006, 99-101; 146—47, cat. no. 35; Monchambert 2012, 162-63, fig. 2. 

21 Yon 2006, 157, cat. no. 35. 

22 Courtois 1969, 112. 
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Another scene is depicted on an ivory plaque and comes from the southern Levant, from the 
palace of Megiddo, stratum VITA. It was found in an annex of the palace together with other 
ivories, of which one is inscribed with the cartouche of Pharaoh Ramesses III.'* The ivory 
plaque, which according to Marian Feldman, '** belongs to a class of local art, shows a banquet 
scene with an amphoroid krater on a stand in the center and sitting persons holding bowls in 
their hands.'* 

We have seen that the Mycenaean amphoroid kraters FT 54/55 were among the most popular 
imported vessels along the Levantine coasts and on Cyprus, and that they were specifically pro- 
duced for the consumers in those regions. Seen in this light, the two figural representations 
from Ugarit and Megiddo suggest that the pictorial motifs on the Mycenaean amphoroid kraters 
were to be seen during banquets by the social groups using Mycenaean pottery. 

Without a doubt, Mycenaean painted pottery of Argive production was superior to nearly all 
Levantine pottery classes. This is not only due to its greater aesthetic value, with its perfectly 
smooth surface, porcelain-like sound, shiny and fine painted decoration; all characteristics 
which determine its specific use-value in comparison with the use-value of Near Eastern pot- 
tery, the latter having a rather irregular and usually undecorated surface, dull paint and simple 
decoration rarely executed with pictorial motifs.'”° One must also consider that the particular 
qualities of Mycenaean pottery were attained through a greater input of labor time than their 
Near Eastern counterparts. The clay had to be highly levigated for a start, and even finer leviga- 
tion was necessary to produce the fine slips and the paints used for decoration. Finally, a con- 
trolled multi-phased firing process was needed to create the differentiated color properties of 
slipped vessel surfaces and decorative painted elements. The exchange value of Mycenaean 
ceramics would thus have been much higher than that of Levantine pottery.!?’ 

However, there are limits to such a concept. Late Bronze Age societies cannot be character- 
ized as developed commodity producing societies. Thus, the exact exchange value (determined 
by the socially necessary labor time according to Karl Marx) of a Mycenaean pot in relation to, 
say a bronze vessel, cannot be determined, either in Mycenaean Greece or in any of the regions 
importing it. The distinctions of “added value commodities” like pottery, “preciosity value” and 
“prime value commodities” proposed by Sherratt'* are misleading, because even raw metal 
subsumed under so-called “prime value” commodities or lapis lazuli quoted as an example for 
“preciosity value” owe their value to the human labor spent to produce them. It seems that value 
and price get confounded in the definitions of those terms. Furthermore, the price of any partic- 
ular commodity in Mycenaean Greece as compared to any Near Eastern kingdom can neither 
be established.'*? Additionally, the use-value of an imported object was certainly different from 
its use-value in its country of origin. We therefore have to recur to the social distribution pat- 
terns of Mycenaean pottery, common practice to indirectly ascertain the relative value of goods 
within a given society, as opposed to ascertaining the exact exchange value of pottery as a com- 
modity. 

In recent publications, it has often been argued that Mycenaean pottery was used by so- 
called sub-elites and not by the rulers of the Near Eastern states or the ruling classes.'°° With 
regards to pictorial pottery, this view is at times extended to include the Aegean, the region of 


'° On this context and its interpretation see most recently Feldman 2009. She gives good stratigraphical arguments 
for seeing the ivory collection as a deliberate deposition made in the annex, a ritual which was ended by an ani- 
mal sacrifice, as a skeleton found on top of the ivories attests (Feldman 2009, 188—90). 

4 Feldman 2009, 180-81. 

'5 Decamps de Mertzenfeld 1954, 88—9, pl. 36, no. 343. 

"6 For the local pottery of Ugarit see Monchambert 1983; Monchambert 2012, 160. 

'*7 For the definitions of use and exchange value see Marx 1988, 49-98. The differences in the production process- 
es between unpainted medium-coarse Near Eastern and painted fine Mycenaean pottery are underestimated by 
Sherratt 1999, 174. 

8 Sherratt 1994, 62—3; Sherratt 1999, 175—80. 

'° For the concept of price see Marx 1988, 116-17. 

8° Sherratt 1999, 184-92: Miihlenbruch 2009, 113-14; Stockhammer 2012, 91-100. 
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its own production. Louise Steel stated that in the Aegean the pictorial pottery “is only found in 
the centres of Mycenaean hegemony, within the limits of the fortified acropolis but it is never 
actually found within the palace itself,’'’' and lists the citadels of Mycenae, Tiryns and Athens 
as examples.'* In the Near East she found similar distribution patterns and concluded that the 
pictorial pots “were not destined for use within the palace by royaity”.'*> However, Steel’s con- 
clusions are based on problematic assumptions,'’* affected either by the history of research or 
context preservation. 

No serious statement can of course be made about a hypothetical Mycenaean palace on the 
Athenian Acropolis, as all Mycenaean buildings inside the Cyclopean fortification fell victim to 
archaic and classical building programs.'* The palace of Mycenae was excavated by Christos 
Tsountas in the late 19th century. He did not publish any vessels or sherds from that building, 
although he reported to have found large quantities of pottery there.’° Finally and fortunately, 
there is relevant data available from the palace of Tiryns, which clearly contests Steel’s hypoth- 
esis. Heinrich Schliemann, the excavator of the Tiryns palace, had a special interest in pottery 
and illustrated a number of sherds found in the palace. Among them are several pictorial frag- 
ments. More fragments were found in two dumps in the area of the Western Staircase and the 
so-called Epichosis outside the western citadel wall. Some sherds from the Epichosis area even 
belong to the famous Krater of the Shield Bearers found by Schliemann inside the palace.'*’ The 
two dumps contain destruction debris dated to LH IIIB Final by Eleftheria Kardamaki, who has 
studied the pottery of the recent Western Staircase excavations.'** Fresco fragments were found 
in the same contexts and confirm that this material was dumped from the palace complex itself 
after its destruction by fire.'*” 

For Cyprus, Priscilla Keswani observed that Mycenaean pictorial pottery belongs to the 
higher order of prestige goods, which also includes richly worked and heavy gold jewelry, 
bronze vessels and weapons.'*” The stress is on pictorial, as “Mycenaean containers and cups or 
bowls were present in almost all tombs of LC II date, but pictorial craters occurred mainly in 
tombs that were rich in gold jewellery and other valuables.”'*' This statement was made for the 
necropolis of Enkomi, the only one for which we have “a relatively comprehensive picture of 
variability in tomb assemblages,”'*? but she was able to make similar observations among other 
Cypriot cemeteries. For instance, the richest tombs at Kition, Kalavassos-Ayios Dhimitrios and 
Kourion-Bamboula also include Mycenaean pictorial pottery.'* 

At Enkomi the richest tombs belong to different architectonic types, but none stands out to 
such a degree that would qualify it as “royal”. Rich tombs are scattered within the settlement, 
and interpreted by Keswani in terms of competition between powerful groups in the city.'** 
Thus, the burial contexts with high ranking prestige goods, mentioned above, represent the 
highest known social class, the members of which used Mycenaean pictorial pottery both in life 


31 Steel 2000, 1561. 

132 Steel 1999, 805. 

133 Steel 2000, 1559. 

134 They were repeated by Sauvage in: Feldman and Sauvage 2010, 101—4; but for a critique of Steel’s interpretation 
see Jung 2006a, 174-75. 

135 Jakovidis 2006. 

36 Jung 2006a, 174 n. 110 with bibliography. 

37 Jung 2006a, 174-75. 

138 Kardamaki forthcoming. 

59 DAI Jahresbericht 2009, Beih. AA 2010/1, 115-17. 

40 Keswani 2004, 142; cf. also van Wijngaarden 2012, 67, tab. 7.3 (on reconstructed hierarchies of “exotics’”). 

41 Keswani 2004, 126. 

42 Keswani 2004, 124. 

43, Keswani 2004, 129, 131-33, 241—45, tab. 5.11. 

44 Keswani 2004, 127. However, even at Ugarit, the architecture of the royal tombs inside the palace complex is 
not superior to that of the tombs in the surrounding town (Marchegay 2008, 82). 
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and as funerary display.'* Despite some critique of Keswani’s analysis,'*° it remains valid and 
proves the connection between Mycenaean pictorial pottery and those who were able to appro- 
priate the economic surplus produced within the society of Enkom1. 

What of the situation in the palaces of the Levant? In a recent paper, Bruce Routledge and 
Kevin McGeough stressed the fact that the number of published Mycenaean poitery finds from 
the Royal Palace of Ugarit has increased dramatically since the publication of van Wijngaarden’s 
comprehensive monograph. With the publication of the Ugarit finds housed in the Louvre, the 
Mycenaean sherds and vessels from the Royal Palace have risen from five'*’ to 123,'*° (Le. from 
less than 1% of the whole corpus cataloged by van Wijngaarden to nearly 13% of the new total). A 
few years ago, further pieces stored in Damascus were added to the first preliminary publications 
of a joint Syrian-French project studying the whole inventory of the Royal Palace.'*” 

In other cases, the apparent scarcity of Mycenaean pottery in rulers’ dwellings is due to the 
specific abandonment situation of the building. At Ras Ibn Hani, in the North Palace that 
belonged to a queen of Ugarit, only very few Mycenaean pots were excavated.'*? However, the 
building had been emptied of furniture and even of objects of every-day use before it was delib- 
erately set on fire, as a recent detailed study of finds and architecture by Elisabeth Puytison- 
Lagarce and Jacques Lagarce demonstrates."*' This find situation is in marked contrast to the 
destruction assemblage of the Royal Palace at Ugarit itself, which can be interpreted in terms of 
partial plundering.'? 

A final example takes us further inland, to the kingdom of Qatna. The Royal Tomb, accessi- 
ble through a long corridor from the palace, was free of Mycenaean and Cypriot imported pot- 
tery.'*? It seems that such pots were neither chosen as grave goods nor as recipients for funerary 
rituals and banquets.'°* However, this does not mean that the rulers of the kingdom of Qatna did 
not use Mycenaean ceramics,’ just the opposite, as two wholly preserved Mycenaean vessels 
dating to LH IJIA Late were found in Room L'* of the palace.’ Only very few additional 


45 Keswani detected use wear at various parts of Mycenaean pots, pictorial and non-pictorial, in the Cypriot tombs 
(Keswani 2004, 127, 138, 142). 

“6 Some of van Wijngaarden’s arguments against the association of pictorial pottery and other luxury goods, such 
as gold jewelry, do not apply to the cases quoted by him (van Wijngaarden 2002, 154—55). It may be that pictori- 
al pottery is lacking in the main chamber of “Swedish Tomb” 18, which is richer in jewelry than the side cham- 
ber, where pictorial pots were found (for this tomb cf. above, n. 17). However, the burials in the main chamber 
post-date those of the side chamber and fall into the time period between LH IIIB Developed and LH IIIC Early 
(Jung 2009a, 75-7), when the importation of Mycenaean pottery had virtually come to an end. 

47 Of 554 cataloged by van Wijngaarden (van Wijngaarden 2002, 42, tab. 5.1; Routledge and McGeough 2009, 26). 

48 Of 968 (new total from Ugarit), see Hirschfeld 2000, 68; Routledge and McGeough 2009, 26. 

49 One rhyton, one east Aegean amphoroid krater with pictorial decoration, one flask with pictorial decoration, 
three nearly complete small stirrup jars and some more fragments of further vessels (Al-Maqdissi and Matoian 
2008, 143-49, figs. 19-23). 

0 Bounni et al. 1998, 80—1, 175-76, figs. 156-57, 177, fig. 158, nos. 1-3. Van Wijngaarden (2002, 112—13) contrast- 
ed the rarity of Mycenaean pottery of the North Palace of Ibn Hani with the finds of Mycenaean pottery at the 
Centre Ville quarter of Ugarit. 

5! Bounni et al. 1998, 85-7; Puytison-Lagarce and Lagarce 2006. 

‘52 Puytison-Lagarce and Lagarce 2006, 248; Matoian 2008b, 18, 38. 

'S The ceramics in the tomb complex predominantly consisted of unpainted local pottery categories, while some 
imports representing less than 6% of the pottery assemblage originate from the Levantine coastal area and 
northern Syria (Paoletti 2011). 

154 However, there are clear indications of periodic clearances of earlier depositions inside the chamber complex 
(Pfalzner 2011b, 41-5). Thus, it cannot be excluded that Mycenaean pottery was part of the assemblage in the 
tomb at some point in time preceding the last sealing of the tomb. At Ugarit the tombs inside the Royal Palace 
were plundered, but Mycenaean pottery was part of the royal grave gifts (Marchegay 2008). 

> Contrary to Stockhammer 2012, 91-2. 

'56 du Mesnil du Buisson 1928, 21 pls. 17,3; 18,cér. 109 and 110. Room L on the new plan (Pfalzner 2009, 166, fig.) 
equals the “Salle de la Pierre Noire” on the plan of the old excavations (cf. Al-Maqdissi and Pfalzner 2009, 104, 
fig.) 


'S7 Together with local and imported pottery from Cyprus. 
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Fig. 9: Schematic rendering of Ahhiyawan trade relations with East Mediterranean and oriental 
kingdoms during the Mycenaean Palace period 


Mycenaean imported vessels have since been found in various localities of the site of Qatna by 
the Syrian, Italian and German teams. The specific location in which the two vessels were 
found in the palace, a side-room of the throne room complex, suggests that they were used on 
official occasions by high ranking officials of the state and perhaps by the king himself. 

The case of Cyprus has shown that Mycenaean pictorial pottery might have had a higher 
representative use-value than the non-pictorial. Interestingly, Caroline Sauvage detected a con- 
textual relation between Mycenaean kraters with chariot representations, objects related to 
chariots and horses, and occasionally horse bones in the Ugaritan houses and tombs. These 
findings support the older hypothesis that the socially powerful and royally privileged Marian- 
nu charioteers had a predilection for Aegean chariot motifs.'* 

As a result of the above discussion one can state that Mycenaean pottery formed part of the 
dinnerware and, with regards to the original contents of closed vessels, part of the perfumed oil 
and wine supply of Near Eastern royal palaces and members of the ruling classes. It must be 
noted however, that Mycenaean pots were also found in contexts for which no connection to the 
politically powerful groups can be deduced from the archaeological record.'*’ It has become 
clear that the use of those painted pots produced by the palace-controlled pottery manufactures 
in the kingdom of Ahhityawa was not confined to “sub-elite” people in Cyprus and the Near 
East.!°° However, the ways by which the Mycenaean ceramics were distributed inside the differ- 


‘88 Feldman and Sauvage 2010, 104-10, 165—66; for the hypothetical link of Mycenaean chariot kraters to Marian- 
nu see also Steel 1999, 807-8; Jung 2006a, 175. At Tell Kazel an almost complete amphoroid chariot krater FT 
54/55 of Argive production (LH IIIB Early—Middle) was found in Room 6 II K, part of a building of high archi- 
tectural quality (Capet 2003, 73, 77, fig. 12a; Jung 2006a, 161-63, 214, cat. no. 16; Badre et al. 2005, 19, 38, 
sample no. TK 21). On the street passing by this room to the north two alabaster yoke bosses were found (Capet 
2003, 67-8, fig. 5c). Although a direct stratigraphical link cannot be established, these findings recall the Ugari- 
tan record. 

‘99 For the last point see van Wijngaarden 2012, 64—6, tab. 7.1. 

‘60 The cases discussed here further support the conclusion regarding Ugarit by Routledge and McGeough 2009, 
26. 
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ent Cypriot and Near Eastern societies remain obscure. One may imagine, on the one hand, 
importation by kings along with more precious luxury goods and the subsequent partial distri- 
bution to members of the ruling class and eventually down the line of the social hierarchy,'° 
and on the other, a direct importation and selling of those goods by merchants either working 
for the kings, or in close interaction with them and thus, nonetheless controlled by them.'® 

In concluding this paper I present a very simplified graph of the trade relationships I have 
explored (fig. 9). All in all, I agree with Eric Cline that the archaeological record in Greece and 
the Near East supports the view that during the 14th and 13th centuries B.C.E. Mycenaean 
Greece, i.e. the kingdom of Ahhiyawa, was “an integral if geographically distant part” of that 
Oriental political system formed by greater and lesser kings.'® 
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Fig. 1: Provenance of Mycenaean-type pottery from Egypt and the Levant according to NAA results. Analyzed 
sherds from 14 sites in northern Palestine n = 183; from Tell Kazel n = 48; from Tell el-Amarna n = 23; from Qantir 
n= 101. 


Fig. 2: Shape statistics of imported painted Mycenaean pottery at Tell Kazel (LH IIIA Late—IIIB); n = 176. 2a rela- 
tive quantities according to rim count; 26 relative quantities according to rim equivalents. 


Fig. 3: Type statistics of open vessels of imported painted Mycenaean pottery at Tell Kazel (n = 121) and Tsoungiza 
(n = 369) according to rim count (Tsoungiza according to Thomas 1992, 526, tab. 2.8 [without FT 126]). 


Fig. 4: Type statistics of open vessels of imported painted Mycenaean pottery: frequency of open vessel types from 
Tell Kazel (LH HIYA Late—HIB) and Enkomi level IIB (LH IIIB Developed — LH IIIC Early 1) according to rim 
count. Rims at Tell Kazel n = 121; at Enkomi level ITB n = 28. 


Fig. 5: Distribution of amphoroid kraters of Argive type and style found in the Aegean 
e — one fragment/vessel; ¢~ two to four fragments/vessels; A — more than 325 fragments/vessels 
1. Aegina-Kolonna, settlement: Hiller 2006, 73, cat. no. Al, 79, pl. 1, no. Al (one piece’). 
2. Berbati, Potter’s Quarter: Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 210, cat. no. VUI.1-3; Akerstrom 1987, 26-9, 
117, pl. 1-13 (more than 325 fragments). 
3. Corinth, Agora, pit: Weinberg 1949, 156-57, pl. 23-4; Slenczka 1974, 127, cat. no. 4, pl. 44, no. | (one 
piece). 
4. lalyssos, Makra Vounara, chamber tomb 60: Jones and Mee 1978, 463, no. 28, 466, tab. 2 (no. 28); Benz 
1992, 360-61, cat. no. 2, pl. 93a—b; Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 227, cat. no. XII.3 (one piece, an 
Argive import according to OES). 
5. Miletus, area of Athena temple, (partly period IIb): Schiering 1979, 78, 103, pl. 22.4 (left); Vermeule and 
Karageorghis 1982, 228, cat. no. XIII.2; Voigtlander 1986, 34, fig. 10.C.D; Giintner 2000, 175, cat. nos. 27 
and 28. 
6. Mycenae, citadel (Citadel House Area and Southwest Quarter) and Prehistoric Cemetery: Mylonas 1975, 
107, pl. 1248; Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 210, cat. no. VIII5, 211, cat. no. [X.2, 224, cat. no. 
X1.77.2'©: Crouwel 1991, 7, 13-4, fig. 1.Al and CD-ROM, 103-4, cat. no. Al; Sakellarakis 1992, 25—6, cat. 
no. 11, 29 cat. no. 16, 121, no. 11, 122, no. 16 (four pieces). 
7. Nafplio, Palamidhi/Evanyelistria, chamber tombs: Deilaki 1977, 91, pl. 9001; Vermeule and Karageorghis 
1982, 210-1, cat. no. VIII.4 and 1X.1.1; Akerstrém 1987, 118-9, fig. 82; N. Divari-Valakou in: Demakopoulou 
1988, 239, cat no. 242; Sakellarakis 1992, 20-1, cat. no. 2, 120, no. 2 (three pieces). 
8. Pylona, chamber tomb 3: Karantzali 2001, 35-7, cat. no. 16521 and 16651, 162, fig. 30.16521 and 16651, pl. 
26a—c; Ponting and Karantzali 2001, 108, no. 16521 and 16651 (two pieces, both Argive imports according to 
ICP-AES — no. 16521 is shown in the present figure). 
9. Siana, find context unknown: CVA Copenhagen 2, 36, pl.49, no. 1; Mountjoy 1999, 1014, fig. 413.79 (one 
piece)’. 
10. Troy VI Late: Blegen et al. 1953, 340, pl. 412, nos. 6, 6a and 16; Vermeule and Karageorghis 1982, 229, 
cat. nos. XIII.19—XIII.21; Giintner 2000, 175, cat. no. 26 (three fragments, according to Blegen et al. proba- 
bly from one and the same vessel). 
11. Tiryns, West Wall Deposit (“Epichosis’’): Slenczka 1974, 40, cat. no. 81, pl. 6.2c (one piece’®”, 


Fig. 6: Electrum silver rhyton from the South Acropolis of Ugarit (photo R. Jung; object originally published by 
Schaeffer 1966, 131-2, figs. 8-10). 


64 Another fragment of a pictorial amphoroid krater from Kolonna could also be an Argive product, but this is no 


certain stylistic attribution (Hiller 2006, 76, cat. no. E2, 80, pl. 2, no. E2, 81, pl. 3, no. E2). 

Although published as an amphora, it is clearly an amphoroid krater having a broad neck (Mylonas 1975: 
“supvotonov’) and showing the rest of a characteristic handle loop that starts from the neck and is visible at the 
left end of the fragment (Mylonas 1975, pl. 1248). 

The comparatively short neck finds its parallel with a krater from Pylona, also decorated with octopus and iden- 
tified as a Greek mainland/Argive import by ICP-AES (Karantzali 2001, 36, cat. no. 16521, 162, fig. 30.16521, 
pl. 26a—b; Ponting and Karantzali 2001, 108, no. 16521). Therefore, the Siana krater can be also regarded as an 
Argive product. 

Sherds of another vessel also assigned to an amphorid krater by Eberhard Slenczka (Slenczka 1974, 51, cat. no. 
109, fig. 14, pl. 23.2c—d) are better interpreted as shoulder fragments of a large closed vessel, for the banding 
high up on the shoulder conforms to the decoration system of e.g. piriform jars FT 35-36 (cf. Vermeule and 
Karageorghis 1982, cat. no. V.69; Sakellarakis 1992, 57, cat. no. 83, 128, no. 83; Mountjoy 1999, 993-94, 
fig. 402, no. 17). 
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Fig. 7: Mycenaean and Syrian vessel shapes at Tell Kazel: fragments of a shallow strap-handled bow] FT 295/296 
(no. 4601.104+5446.132, 6078.1+6090.4) and an unpainted ring-based plate (no. TK. 06.63). 


Fig. 8: Rolled-out scene from a pictorial mug from Ugarit, House of the Magician-Priest. Restored drawing by C. 
Florimont (Yon 2006, 146, cat. no. 35) with addition by R. Jung. Not to scale. 


Fig. 9: Schematic rendering of Ahhiyawan trade relations with East Mediterranean and oriental kingdoms during 
the Mycenaean Palace period. 
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“Do not accept if seal 1s broken.” 
Modern box sealing tape. 


Abstract: Despite the rich data pertinent to commercial activities in Minoan Crete and Mycenaean Greece, the evi- 
dence for sealing practices in a context of trade exchange is virtually absent. In an attempt to provide an explana- 
tion for the enigmatic absence of sealings in Bronze Age commercial transactions in the Aegean and beyond, the 
paper addresses some crucial aspects of this problem which include the Aegean evidence on exchange and sealing 
as two practices unrelated to each other and the question whether this incompatibility was an Aegean or rather a 
general phenomenon in the Late Bronze Age Eastern Mediterranean. 


Keywords: sealing practices, trade, markets, administration, commodity branding 


In modern society, material exchange is a dominant social fact involving individuals, compa- 
nies and, to some extent, institutions as well. The ever increasing significance and complexity 
of commercial transactions are, however, accompanied by an increasing mistrust and a need on 
the part of the buyers to protect themselves against any kind of fraud. For this reason, sealed 
and standardized containers which are labeled with information relating to their provenance, 
quality and quantity become indispensable.' Only through labeling, packaging and securing 
commodities, consumers are able to assess this crucial information before purchase. The circu- 
lation of trade goods in standardized and/or “branded” containers or packages is certainly not a 
modern invention but can be traced back to antiquity. At least from the late second millennium 
B.C.E. onwards, sealing or marking of the body and/or the closure of standardized ceramic con- 
tainers was practiced regularly to secure and “brand” portable goods, especially wine.* The 
sealings guaranteed the integrity of the package and its contents or indicated the producer, thus 
furnishing proof for the authenticity of the commodity. 

Looking at relevant Late Bronze Age Aegean evidence from this diachronic backdrop, we 
are confronted with a puzzling fact. Despite the rich data pertinent to commercial activities in 


' See Fanselow 1990, 253: “(...) in the standardised commodity market, brand names and trademarks act as clas- 
sificatory devices by which the provenance of goods in the market becomes identifiable and therefore their qual- 
ity more predictable. They thus provide efficient channels of communication between producers and consum- 
ers, which are independent of the chain of intermediary traders and middlemen.” 

* The earliest examples of sealed standardized containers were, as a rule, distributed within the confines of an 
administrative system, cf. Egyptian New Kingdom wine jars (Lesko 1977; Lesko 1996, 220-28) and royal Juda- 
hite storage jars or /mlk jars, which were in use from the late 8th to the early 6th cent. B.C.E. (Lipschits et al. 
2010, Lipschits et al. 2011; Sergi et al. 2012, esp. 89). Greek wine amphoras which were “labeled” by stamped 
impressions made before firing were, on the contrary, distributed in commercial networks, see Grace 1961; Gar- 
lan 1983. For ancient wine amphoras as the earliest “consumer packages” see Twede 2002, esp. 98: “They 
served as “silent salesmen” to convey information about the contents’ origin, type, and grade. Many identified 
the merchant. They even had tamper-evident closures to ensure “truth in packaging”.” For a thorough discus- 
sion on the ancient origins of branding in a wider cultural setting see further Wengrow 2008, Wengrow 2010. 
Wengrow (2010, 16) notes that in modern times, industrial adhesives, synthetic wrapping materials and labels 
have taken the place of ancient sealing practices. 
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Minoan Crete and Mycenaean Greece,’ the evidence for sealing practices in a context of trade 
exchange is virtually absent. This puzzling fact needs an explanation. In an attempt to tackle 
the problem, the present paper focuses on the enigmatic absence of sealings in Bronze Age 
commercial transactions by addressing four crucial aspects: 

1. the Aegean evidence on exchange and sealing as two practices unrelated to each other, 

2. two ostensible “exceptions” from this general rule of incompatibility, 

3. this incompatibility as an Aegean or a general phenomenon in the Late Bronze Age, and 

4. further questions that arise from the present approach and may be relevant to the nature 

of the Late Bronze Age trading system. 


A brief overview of the Aegean evidence 


My approach requires me to summarize briefly the basic facts: on the one hand, the evidence on 
the significance of exchange in Minoan and Mycenaean societies and, on the other hand, the 
main function or functions of sealing in this specific historical setting. Starting with exchange, 
there is definitely no need to repeat what we all know and what has been the topic of this con- 
ference.’ In the Late Bronze Age Aegean, reciprocal exchange in a commercial or ceremonial 
context represented one of the most important forms of social interaction with various political, 
economic and ideological dimensions. The archaeological data provide ample evidence for this 
activity, at least as far as market exchange is concerned. As for ceremonial exchange, it is very 
likely that some of the imported valuables were diplomatic gifts. The same can also be said of 
many luxury items of Aegean manufacture that were circulated among centers of power on 
Crete and the Greek Mainland. In most of the cases, however, it is very difficult — if not impos- 
sible — to identify with any certainty an archaeological find as a ceremonial gift only by virtue 
of its material, shape, decoration or context.’ Contrary to the impressive wealth of archaeologi- 
cal data for the supra-regional circulation of commodities (and gifts) within and beyond the 
Aegean, there is unfortunately no relevant pictorial or written evidence. None of the Minoan or 
Mycenaean processions with valuable items can be securely related to trade or gift exchange.° 
On the other hand, Linear B tablets are — as we know — surprisingly silent as to commercial 
activities.’ These lacunae can only be filled by Egyptian and Oriental sources — both, pictorial 
and written — referring extensively to diplomatic gift-exchange.* To summarize: Despite numer- 
ous gaps in the archaeological record caused by an absence of Aegean pictorial and written 
sources and the problematic documentation of ceremonial exchange on the basis of artifacts, we 
have a substantial body of archaeological data relating to trade and within this type of evidence, 
as we Shall see, sealings are absent. 


> For some recent publications which provide a good overview on this vast field of enquiry see Cline and Harris- 

Cline 1998; Haskell 1999; Zerner et al. 2003; Laffineur and Greco 2005; Collon 2005; Yalcin et al. 2005; Elster 

2007; Cline 2007; Gillis and Sjéberg 2008; Betancourt 2008; Aruz et al. 2008; Sacconi 2009; Burns 2010a, 

Burns 2010b; Alberti 2013. 

Several aspects of Bronze Age exchange in the Aegean are analyzed in an excellent manner in several papers of 

the present volume. 

For a few — possible — exceptions see the alabaster lid with the cartouche of the Hyksos pharaoh Chayan from 

Knossos (Karetsou and Andreadaki-Vlazaki 2000, 82-3, cat. no. 62; Phillips 2008a, 77; 2008b, 97-8, no. 163), 

the alabaster amphora with the cartouche of Thutmose III from Katsambas (Karetsou and Andreadaki-Vlazaki 

2000, 220—21, cat. no. 219; Phillips 2008a, 56—9; Phillips 2008b, 67, cat. no. 114) and the cache of lapis lazuli 

seal cylinders from Thebes (Porada 1981/1982). 

° Boulotis 1987; Blakolmer 2007, esp. 49-50; Blakolmer 2008. 

7 Killen 1985, 265, 268-70; Olivier 1996/1997; Bendall 2007, 270-74. 

’ For an overview of the relevant evidence see Zaccagnini 1973; Zaccagnini 1983, esp. 198-227; Zaccagnini 
1987; Liverani 1990, 255—66; Peltenburg 1991, 167—70; Cline 1995; Panagiotopoulos 2000; Panagiotopoulos 
2001; Feldman 2006, 105-14; Liverani 2008; further Cochavi-Rainey 1999; The fact that references to commer- 
cial activities are extremely rare in official Near Eastern texts and images can be explained by the profane char- 
acter of this activity, see Panagiotopoulos 2000, 156-57. 
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Keeping this absence in mind, let us now turn to sealing practices. Sealing arose from the 
necessity to safeguard one’s property. This necessity became critical not in the context of nor- 
mal households but within complex social institutions such as palaces, institutional households, 
or administrative centers of any kind, where trust and honesty were anything but self-evident. 
Here, seals were used as sphragistic instruments especially for monitoring the shipment and 
storage of goods. Furthermore, they were employed both for securing and labeling goods as the 
systematic analysis by W. Miiller has clearly demonstrated.’ 

Most if not all of the contexts of nodules with seal impressions can be identified as adminis- 
trative centers or related to such. This contextual nexus is quite apparent in the case of Myce- 
naean Greece since nearly all Mycenaean nodules have been found in palaces or satellite build- 
ings which must also be regarded as branches of palatial institutions.'° In Minoan Crete, the evi- 
dence is less straightforward because many nodules were discovered in non-palatial centers 
such as Hagia Triada, Gournia, Sklavokambos and elsewhere.'' Yet even in these cases the nod- 
ules can be associated with the activities of institutions of power with a wide administrative 
reach rather than with a network of commercial exchange.'* Further nodules found in buildings 
in the vicinity of palaces such as House A in Zakros, the North-East House in Knossos, and 
House I in Chania should also be related to the central administration and not to private activi- 
ties.’ To make this crucial point clearer, it seems that in the Late Bronze Age Aegean sealing 
fulfilled its function only within a closed administrative system in which goods were produced, 
circulated, and stored without “changing hands”, in other words without changing ownership. 
This is of course not at all surprising: The main purpose of sealing was to secure the means of 
closure and presumably to guarantee the integrity of the goods or products being transported or 
stored. The effectiveness of the entire system was based on the controller being able to recog- 
nize the motif of the seal impression and to associate it with a certain person or institution. This 
condition was, as a rule, possible only within the confines of a well-organized administrative 
system. The interregional distribution of seal impressions from a single site, a feature which 
would correspond to the interregional distribution of trade commodities from a single site or 
region, is a phenomenon virtually unknown in the Aegean. 


Two ostensible exceptions 


There are, however, two cases which at first glance might seem to deviate from what could be 
regarded as a general practice in Bronze Age Aegean. Both cases have been extensively dis- 
cussed in past decades, more recently by W. Miller who considered them in his 2008 article on 
traveling sealings as evidence for trade. Miller argued that sealings must fulfill two conditions 
to be related to trade: 


“First, there must be evidence that one is dealing with sealings that travelled, i.e. that did not origi- 
nate in the place where they were found (...) Second, one must identify the sealed objects in order to 
prove that they were meant for transportation.” 


Following these two criteria, Muller suggested that in two cases (a Minoan and a Mycenaean 
one), Aegean sealings can be related to emporia (trading posts) in the Late Bronze Age. The 
first case is the well-known group of Minoan nodules sealed by the so-called Knossian replica 
rings. The term refers to roughly 25 nodules discovered on five widely dispersed Cretan sites 


9 ~~ Miiller 2002, 52-69; Miiller 2006. 

10 See Panagiotopoulos 2010, 300-1. 

'!  Hallager 1996, 38-77, esp. 77. 

2 See below n. 19. 

3 This seems to imply also Schoep (1996, 78-82; 2000, 215; 2002, 24) in her assumption that these buildings 
belonged to a “decentralised administration” or operated as “decentralised offices”. 

4 Miller 2005, 785. 
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Fig. 1: Minoan nodules impressed by the same ring from Akrotiri, Hagia Triada and Sklavokambos 


and even outside Crete, in Akrotiri on Thera (fig. 1).'° The exceptional feature of this group is 
the fact that nodules found in more than one site were stamped by the very same gold ring. The 
most notable case of the entire group is represented by a ring with a bull-leaping motif, which 
was impressed on nodules found in Sklavokambos, Hagia Triada, Gournia, and Zakros.'® These 
nodules sealed tiny pieces of parchment or leather which were wrapped and tied up with fine 
threads forming the sealed parcels. Modern silicone casts of the nodules’ rear side clearly indi- 
cate that these tiny folded “parcels” could not have contained anything.'’ The only logical infer- 
ence is that we are dealing with written messages. 

In the last decades, this absolutely unique example of interregional distribution of identical 
impressions has been the focus of much controversy among scholars questioning their Knossian 
provenance, supporting the idea of a balanced commercial network and therefore (as Miiller 
also did) regarding these nodules as clear evidence for a sealing practice in the context of mar- 
ket exchange.'® However, a recent multidisciplinary analysis of this group by Y. Goren and the 
present author provided new evidence which weakens the trade hypothesis. An examination of 
minute samples taken from several nodules using a petrographic microscope, an environmental 
scanning electron microscope, and an attached energy dispersive spectrometer showed that the 
raw materials of their clay are in agreement with those known from north-central Cretan assem- 
blages, thus making Knossos the most probable site of origin.'? Based on these results, it seems 
to us fully justifiable to conclude that their distribution was associated with a closed Knossian 
network (this is a perfectly neutral term)’° which operated on an interregional basis on Crete 
and even beyond the island, involving different agencies or branches. Such a network would 
furthermore explain the peculiar type of these nodules which seem to have sealed not commod- 


'S Hallager and Hallager 1995, 549-51; Hallager 1996, 207-13; Doumas 2000; Krzyszkowska 2005, 189-92; Mil- 
ler 2005, 787-89; Karnava 2008, 378-81; Karnava 2010. 

16 ~See Krzyszkowska 2005, 190, no. 368. 

7  Miiller 1999, 349-60. 

8 Weingarten 1991, 308-10; Schoep 1999, 213-17, esp. 217. 

'9 For two preliminary reports see Goren and Panagiotopoulos 2008, 2009. 

20 See also Weingarten 2010. 
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ities but rather written messages. The discovery of three flat-based nodules stamped by a Cretan 
gold-ring and many other Minoan nodules in Akrotiri?! does not necessarily imply that the 
island of Thera was politically or economically dominated by a Minoan center.” It is more plau- 
sible to assume the existence of a Knossian office or trading post in Akrotiri, somewhat similar 
to Assyrian trade colonies in Anatolia which provide evidence for Assur’s wide administrative 
reach but not for Assyrian political control over parts of the Anatolian territory.” 

Let us turn now to the Mycenaean 
case, the well-known group of c. 30 
transport stirrup jars from the House of 
the Oil Merchant at Mycenae (fig. 2).** At 
the time of their discovery, some of their 
mouths were still covered with stopper 
sealings. Several scientific analyses of the 
clay of stirrup jars and stoppers which 
were conducted in the past decades pro- 
vided very interesting — yet at the same 
time — perplexing results. The analyses 
indicated different provenances for jars 
and stoppers.” The main problem is that 
in many instances the jar’s place of man- 
ufacture could not be pinpointed with 
certainty. A recent publication of new 
typological, petrographic and chemical 
analyses of this group may not yet have 
solved all problems but could at least 

Fig. 2: Sealed transport stirrup jar from the shed some light on this matter.*° There 

“House of the Oil Merchant” at Mycenae can now be no doubt that at least some of 

these stirrup jars were manufactured in 

central or western Crete, sealed with stoppers in western Crete and then shipped from there to 
Mycenae.’’ Miiller is certainly right to suggest that the sealing of the vessels’ mouth provides “a 
clear indication of the organization and monitoring of the transport by an appointed person” and 
that this group fits in an organized system.** Although agreeing with Miller thus, I see, howev- 
er, no pressing need to relate this group with market exchange. It is more plausible to assume 
that the sealed containers were circulated within a closed administrative system. In a 2005 arti- 
cle, J. Maran suggested that the wide distribution of Cretan coarse ware stirrup jars on sites of 
the Greek Mainland could be explained not necessarily in terms of trade but rather in terms of a 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































21 See above n. 15. 

22 Karnava 2008, 384—85: “(...) these sealings still fail to show what kind of economic relationship Crete (rather, 
the locality where the sealings came from to Akrotiri) enjoyed with Thera, and it is still premature, as it was 20 
years ago, to speak about dependency or independence.” 

23. Dercksen 1996; Veenhof and Eidem 2008. For the use of seals in the Old Assyrian trading colony of Kiiltepe see 
Teissier 1994; Ozgiic and Tunca 2001. For a similar interpretation of the Minoan nodules from Akrotiri see also 
Pini 2005, 782: “(...) this is clear evidence for exchange (trade?) activities at an official level; they were not just 
sent from a “unzaKkdAiKxo” on Crete.” 

4 Miller 2005, 785—86; Pini 2005, 782-83; Bevan 2010, 68-9. 

25 See Jones and Day 2011, 81—2; Haskell 2011a, 112—13; Haskell 2011b, 155; further Day 1995, 315—16; Tomlinson 
and Day 1995, 317, 319; Miiller et al. 1998, 12. 

26 Haskell et al. 2011. 

27 See Miiller et al. 1998, 13; Krzyszkowska 2005, 289. According to the results of the recent scientific analyses, 
the scenario of stirrup jars manufactured in central Crete, sealed with stoppers in western Crete and then 
shipped to Mycenae can be confirmed in at least three cases, see Haskell et al. 2011, MYC19 with MYC35#, 
MYC24 with MYC25#, and MYC2/ with MYC22#. 

8 Miiller 2005, 786. 
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feudal system in which Cretan vassals of Mainland palaces were obliged to send a share of their 
agricultural production as a tribute.?”? Based on this feasible explanation, it would not be far- 
fetched to link the stirrup jars from the House of the Oil Merchant with a circulation of com- 
modities within the confines of the palatial administration of Mycenae, an administration which 
obviously controlled some Cretan regions, even if this interpretation does not fully explain their 
strikingly complex pattern of movement. Slightly modifying Maran’s hypothesis, | would sug- 
gest that the stirrup jars from the House of the Oil Merchant were not Cretan tributes but were 
instead the produce of Mycenae’s royal estates on Crete, thus providing an Aegean equivalent to 
Canaanite transport amphorae sent from Syro-Palestinian estates of Egyptian royal institutions 
to Egypt proper.°° : 

Even if these two intriguing cases of travelling sealings cannot be interpreted with absolute 
certainty (especially the group of Mycenaean stirrup jars), they can at least help us to revise the 
criteria set by Miiller for linking sealings with commercial activities. Geographical distance 
between the place of origin and the final context of a sealing alone is insufficient, since even 
distant regions could have been part of the same political entity. In my opinion, the decisive cri- 
terion must be an “appropriational movement” (or “change of hands’’),”' in other words a change 
in the commodities’ ownership status rather than geographical distance. This shift in the prop- 
erty sphere requires the involvement of two different parties, 1.e. two different owners at both 
ends of the shipment. In the two cases discussed above, I do not think that the commodities 
changed hands, merely that they were circulated within one and the same administrative sys- 
tem. Miller is perfectly aware of this fact stating at the end of his excellent analysis that the 
nodules which accompanied goods in transit cannot give us any indication of the status of their 
users who could have been either private merchants or palace officials. In my view, the crucial 
point here is to assume that only the latter possibility holds true and that in this case the offi- 
cials involved at both ends of the transport belonged to the same administrative center.’ If we 
now move from theory to practice, we must admit that employing this criterion on archaeologi- 
cal evidence is hampered by the fact that in many cases it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
decide whether an object changed ownership moving from an institutional to a private end-user 
or from an independent institution to another. This change in property status cannot be docu- 
mented with any certainty by archaeological means, especially when only individuals are 
involved. Moreover, it cannot be excluded — or may even be likely — that in many cases objects 
left the orbit of an administrative system with seal impressions attached to them, even if these 
sealings were now useless. Given these problems of interpretation one may ask whether such an 
approach is sensible. I would answer in the affirmative, since a possible answer to the question 
whether during the Late Bronze Age in specific contexts of commercial exchange and especial- 
ly in supra-regional or international exchange the buyer insisted on purchasing sealed commod- 
ities, could help us to better comprehend the logic and modus operandi of the trading system 1n 
question. 


29 Maran 2005, 427-29. 

30 See L. Bavay (this volume). Pini (2005, 783) has already formulated a similar hypothesis concerning one vessel 
of this group having an impression of a signet ring with a secure Helladic origin: “If the latter vessel with this 
stopper came from Crete might it point to the presence of a Mycenaean representative controlling the outgoing 
goods at the Cretan end?” 

3! For this term, which was coined by K. Polanyi, see Halperin 1994, 58-63. 

2 Miller 2005, 789. 

33. This assumption is in sharp contrast to Wengrow (2010, 17—8), whose argument is, in my view, founded on a 
basic misunderstanding of the function of ancient sealing: “The presence of a clay sealing demonstrated the 
integrity of the package and its contents, which was particularly important in the case of organic comestibles, 
and had the potential to reduce the risks involved in exchanges between unfamiliar partners” (my italics). The 
main argument of this paper is that sealing could not fulfill its actual role in exchanges between unfamiliar 
partners since they were not able to check the authenticity of the seal impressions. 
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oe) 


beyond the Aegean 


If we now turn our attention to Egyptian and Near Eastern evidence we sce that incompatibility 
between sealing and commercial exchange is probably not only an Aegean phenomenon. In the 
Late Bronze Age and in periods prior to it, sealing seems to have played an unimportant role in 
the context of commercial transactions. The vast majority of Near Eastern sealings were used 
primarily to manage local resources fulfilling this role within a closed system in which goods 
were circulated without changing ownership.” Sealing enabled strict control over the manage- 
ment and distribution of the wares stored because it not only provided a guarantee against mis- 
use but also a way for keeping track of the movement of wares. In a commercial context, sealing 
seems to have been mostly related to documents (agreements, loans, etc.) and not commodi- 
ties.” What can hardly be coincidental is the fact that despite the intensive trade contacts 
between the Aegean and the Eastern Mediterranean, there is not a single Aegean sealing in 
Egypt and the Near East and conversely no Egyptian or Near Eastern sealing in the Aegean.*° 
My intention here is not to exclude the sporadic appearance of seals in the context of commer- 
cial transactions in the Near East prior to and during the Late Bronze Age, since only a system- 
atic survey of the relevant evidence can give a reliable answer. I think, however, that according 
to the evidence at hand, it seems apparent that sealing was not an indispensable prerequisite for 
the exchange of commodities in the Near East. In other words, I would suggest that in the Late 
Bronze Age the person or institution purchasing commodities did not care whether these bore 
the producer’s or merchant’s sealing. 


Sealing as commodity branding? 


A recent debate seems to provide some useful insights to our problem. In an inspiring — yet 
very controversial — article published six years ago, D. Wengrow argued that one of the main 
roles of sealing in the Ancient Near East was commodity branding.*’ In his view, standardized 
systems of product packaging and labeling guaranteed authenticity and quality and thus served 
as demonstration of relationships of exclusivity. This provocative hypothesis has, however, sev- 
eral weak points, as E. Rova has shown in her reply to Wengrow’s article: 


“If quality control was really a crucial issue, however, it must have been achieved exclusively 
through the community’s confidence in the officials who were entitled to use specific seals, since seal 
images do not convey any specific information about the type and quality of wares. Furthermore, the 
same seals were used to seal various movable containers (presumably, therefore, containing 
commodities of different types), the doorways of storerooms, and various types of documents. 
Finally, it 1s possible that the “final consumer” was unable to check the mark on the sealed ware 
because it had been unpacked by the official in charge before he received it.’”** 


Despite its weak argumentation, Wengrow’s article is extremely interesting for our case, since it 
deals with some aspects that can serve to elucidate the structure of the Late Bronze Age trade 
system and the significance that branding practices may have enjoyed in this context. Wengrow 


4 More specifically, sealing was mainly employed for the management of storerooms at both palatial and “pri- 
vate” level, see Magness-Gardiner 1990, 63, 67; Ferioli and Fiandra 1990, 222-23, 

°° See Monroe 2009, 56-69. Even in the few cases in which the sealing of commodities is documented, this prac- 
tice was employed for keeping track of the shipment and not for the act of commercial transaction, see ibid. 
61-2. 

6 In the Aegean region, there are only a few isolated cases of impressions/rolled impressions of foreign seals/seal 
cylinders on nodules of local clay, see Palaima 1990, 79; Pini 2005, 778—79. In all these cases, it is apparent that 
the nodules were sealed within the Aegean by an imported seal/seal cylinder and cannot be related to foreign 
trade. 

37 Wengrow 2008, see further Wengrow 2010. 

8 Wengrow 2010, 25. 
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repeatedly refers to F. Fanselow’s ethnographic approach on branding published in 1990,” in 
which the emergence of bazaar economies as opposite to brand economies is thoroughly dis- 
cussed. In bazaar economies, goods are heterogeneous and unbranded, so that consumers have 
little opportunity to assess quality and quantity before purchasing. Bazaar economies “often 
involve the mobilization of personal networks of loyalty and affiliation between traders and 
consumers”.*” On the other hand, brand economies are characterized by the circulation of rigid- 
ly standardized, branded and substitutable commodities.*' Since personal loyalty and trust are 
generally less essential to business being conducted, the labor involved in packaging and seal- 
ing commodities is important. 

Viewed from this theoretical background, the lack of evidence for sealing/branding practices 
as means to indicate origin, quality control, and authenticity in the Late Bronze Age is of 
course a very interesting phenomenon, which needs an explanation. Is it perhaps the simplest 
one, namely the patchy character of the archaeological record? Or was an appellation d’origine 
controlée indeed irrelevant for commercial exchange in the Late Bronze Age Eastern Mediter- 
ranean? Was this trading system operating as a kind of well structured bazaar economy in 
which most exchange only took place between known partners in order to avoid any risks? Or 
were there perhaps some other ways to convey such information? In a recent article, A. Bevan 
lucidly discussed the various problems of exchanging information between producers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers when separated from each another both in terms of space and cultural set- 
ting and how these problems influence the nature of commercial activities.” One effective strat- 
egy to overcome the difficulties relating to limited information as to the authenticity, quality, 
and quantity of a commodity is standardization: 


“(...) commodity standardisation is an attractive solution, particularly if it is easily identifiable by the 
presence of some highly recognisable, carefully structured packets of cultural meaning. These mne- 
monic packets are usually created through physical addition to the objects involved (logos, labels, 
seals, special additives, and/or assembly practices, abstract symbolism, external advertisement, and, 
where possible, structured social performance (...)”? 


Consequently, it is very likely that commodity recognition could be achieved in some cases by 
means other than brand marking such as effective packaging or even manufacturing. A stand- 
ardized and distinguishable container could have rendered a brand sign superfluous. I. Winter 
argued that not only labeling but also style could have provided an indicator of provenance.” In 
the same vein but in a completely different cultural context, J. Bennet suggested that specific 
products of Mycenaean palatial workshops could have been recognized as unique and highly 
valuable items by virtue of their material and process of manufacture, thus suggesting a “trade- 
mark” palatial production of these objects, a “Palace™”, in other words a trademark without 
having to resort to a brand sign.*® | 
For the Late Bronze Age Eastern Mediterranean, there is sufficient evidence that such ““mne- 
monic packets” were employed as commodity branding. A series of “technological and/or pro- 
cedural trademarks”, such as the design of clay containers, the design and blistered surface of 
copper ingots, the cast, impressed or incised marks on different types of commodities, and the 
borders of textiles seem to have fulfilled the function of brand marks providing the distributors 


* Fanselow 1990; for a detailed discussion of Fanselow’s terminology see Wengrow 2008; Wengrow 2010, 22-4. 

“0 Wengrow 2010, 22. 

“' See Fanselow 1990, 252: “The standardisation of product quality and quantity is a condition for product substi- 
tutability, which balances the information asymmetry between buyer and seller and thereby becomes a precon- 
dition for the efficient functioning of the price mechanism. If quality and quantity are standardised, the seller 
cannot, as in the bazaar, adjust them to price by adulterating and short-measuring, but must instead adjust price 
to quality and quantity.” 

“Bevan 2010, 39-42. 

* Bevan 2010, 40. 

“4 See the reply of I. Winter to Wengrow 2008, 27. 

* Bennet 2008. 
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or buyers with information relating to the provenance, quantity or quality of commodities.*° The 
communicative efficacy of such signs depended on their complexity. What seems to corroborate 
this suggestion is the fact that when such brands are more complex than simple pottery marks, 
they can be related to ceremonial rather than to commercial exchange. One could mention here 
alabaster vases with cartouches of Egyptian pharaohs*’ or even Mycenaean transport jars with 
large painted Linear B inscriptions across the body or on the shoulder referring to the manufac- 
turer, a probable distributor or owner of some kind, and/or a place name.** According to a very 
recent and — in my view — very plausible interpretation these jars were circulated during the 
course of gift-exchange among members of Mycenaean elites.” 

What I am suggesting here is that despite the need for branding practices in the Late Bronze 
Age Eastern Mediterranean, which is apparent through the evidence discussed above, sealed 
nodules/bullae were not employed for this function. One can certainly not exclude the possibili- 
ty that sporadically sealed commodities left the orbit of an administrative system bearing an 
intact seal impression and were sold and bought in Mediterranean markets.°’ My point is that 
the existence of an intact sealing was not a prerequisite for a commercial transaction. The fact, 
that — according to our present state of knowledge — there is no sufficient evidence for the use of 
sealings as a “charismatic signifier of product identity”*' in the context of commercial or even 
ceremonial exchange, cannot of course fully exclude such a function. Therefore, future research 
should study in a more systematic fashion the problem whether sealings could have acquired 
beyond their purely administrative role, a commercial or symbolic value, which guaranteed and 
even enhanced the material and social value of a commodity. 


Epilogue 


Many of the observations presented in this paper are based on argumenta ex silentio which 
undoubtedly render the arguments stated here less sound. In my opinion, however, this negative 
evidence cannot be attributed to the fragmentary character of the archaeological record but 
reflects a historical fact and more specifically a certain practice in Late Bronze Age market 
exchange, according to which sealings did not play a decisive role during an exchange “event”. 
The ability of the end-users to identify the provenance and, more importantly, the authenticity 
of the sealing was possible only within the confines of an administrative system. The same also 
applies for a well-organized commercial network as in the case of the Old Assyrian trade colo- 
nies. In this carefully managed commodity flow from an administrative center to the karum, 
sealings fulfilled their authorizing/securing function during the shipment or storage of goods,” 
but nor during the actual transaction, i.e. the ultimate delivery of the commodity to the end- 
user. According to the evidence at hand, we can assume a similar modus operandi for commer- 
cial exchange in the Late Bronze Age Eastern Mediterranean. 


46 See Bevan 2010, esp. 53, 58, 63-4. 

“” Bevan 2010, 135. 

48 See van Alfen 1996-1997, van Alfen 2008; Zurbach 2006; Killen 2011. On several of these labeled coarse ware 
jars, the name of the collector/owner is replaced by the adjective “royal”. 

49 Duhoux 2010. This hypothesis is the only convincing explanation for answering the questions why only some of 
the widely distributed stirrup jars were inscribed and why these inscriptions had an apparently calligraphic 
character aimed at enhancing their visual impact. Both aspects cannot be understood by assuming a purely 
“administrative” function, as van Alfen 1996-1997, 2008 and Zurbach 2006 have erroneously concluded. 

50 One could describe such cases as “leakages”, to borrow a term coined by Bevan 2010, 41-2. 

5! Wengrow 2008, 8 (cited in Bevan 2010, 56). 

2 Monroe 2009, 67-8. 
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Cyprus — Crossroads of Civilizations 





Hartmut Matthdus 


Abstract: Cyprus is one of the few regions rich in copper ores in the Mediterranean. Copper production and trade 
in copper have shaped the cultural history of the island in antiquity. The article discusses archaeological evidence 
for copper and bronze production from the Philia phase to the Late Cypriot period, trade with Cypriot copper in the 
Mediterranean (especially distribution of oxhide ingots), cultural interactions between Cyprus and Sardinia at the 
end of the Late Bronze Age and in a more general way cultural interrelations, processes of contact and accultura- 
tion between Cyprus and the civilizations of the Levant as well as the Aegean during the Late Cypriot period (c. 
1600 — 1100 B.C.E.). 


Keywords: Cyprus in the Late Bronze Age, copper production, copper trade, oxhide ingots, bronze work, Sardinia 
and Cyprus 


Xpvoompiiotvo PvAAO ptytévo oto méAGyO “gold-green leaf thrown into the sea”, the title, 
which I chose, is a line from a famous song by Leonidas Malenis (music by Mikis Theodorakis) 
praising the island of Cyprus. It characterizes very well the geographical position of the island 
of Aphrodite, its central position in the Eastern Mediterranean, at the cross-roads of seafaring 
between East and West. Cyprus was an intermediary station for traders and seafarers on the 
way from the Aegean towards the Levantine coast and back, a favorable prerequisite for inten- 
sive contacts with east and west, with the Aegean and the civilizations of the Ancient Near East. 

But the specific role of Cyprus within the network of cultural interaction and contacts during 
the Late Bronze Age in the East Mediterranean is based on its natural resources, its immense 
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Fig. 1: Cyprus, location of copper ore deposits 
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Fig. 2: Skouriotissa, Roman slag heap 


copper ore deposits, perhaps the largest in the East Mediterranean, exploited since the begin- 
ning of the Early Bronze Age, which starts on the island around the mid of the 3rd millennium 
B.C.E. In the East Mediterranean, the Near East and Egypt only few regions could yield suffi- 
cient quantities of copper to supply the various cultural groups: the Taurus mountains in south- 
east Anatolia, the Timna and Faynan areas, and Cyprus, an island, which was able to produce 
abundant quantities of copper. Trade in copper, the resulting contacts and processes of accultur- 
ation shaped the cultural history of Cyprus during the Bronze Age as well as during the Iron 
Age, the Roman and the Early Byzantine period, when the Cypriot mines were depleted. 

The ore deposits are located in the foot-hills of the Troodos mountains, to the south as well 
as to the north (fig. 1). Those in the northwest, from Apliki to Skouriotissa have provided some 
90% of Cypriot copper production in modern times. Huge slag heaps, e.g. at Skouriotissa, offer 
monumental evidence of ore smelting especially in the Roman Imperial period. The amount of 
slag at Skouriotissa alone has been estimated to about two million tons (fig. 2). Slag heaps of 
earlier date, from the Classical to the Hellenistic periods, have been identified at Kalavassos and 
Mitsero.' 


Archaeological evidence of copper and bronze production during the Late Cypriot period 


Copper and bronze weapons and implements are present in huge quantities, unparalleled in oth- 
er parts of the Mediterranean, already in Early and Middle Cypriot cemeteries.* The earliest 
evidence of workshops casting copper artifacts are finds of stone moulds from the Philia phase, 
predating EC I (around 2500 B.C.E.), in the settlement of Marki-Alonia in central Cyprus 
(cf. fig. 3), although unfortunately not in the original context of metalworking ateliers, but in 
secondary position, reused as building material among the stone foundations of house walls.* 
These are stone moulds used for casting bar-shaped ingots, flat axes or comparable simple tools. 


' Bear 1963; Kassianidou 2000, 2012c, forthcoming. 

Catling 1964; Balthazar 1990. Archaeometallurgy of Cyprus in general: Muhly et al. 1982: Betancourt and Fer- 

rence 201]; Kassianidou and Papasavvas 2012: comparison Crete — Cyprus: Muhly and Kassianidou 2012. 

> Frankel and Webb 1996, 2006; Moulds: Franke] and Webb 2006, 215-17: Pilides and Papadimitriou 2012, 50, 
fig. 7.1: 134 no. 48: Knapp 2012. 15, fig. 3.2. 
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Fig. 3: Cyprus, map showing Middle and Late Cypriot sites 


The earliest evidence of primary ore smelting in the mining areas came to light in the MC | 
settlement of Ambelikou-Aletri in northwestern Cyprus, where clay tuyéres, a crucible and a 
double-sided mould were discovered during trial excavations in 1942. But of greater importance 
was the discovery of ancient galleries during the tunneling of the ore body by the Hellenic Min- 
ing Company, firmly dated by Red Polished III pottery, contemporary to the settlement site and 
situated some 300 m to the west.* The galleries are up to now the earliest known from Cyprus 
to date. 

More or less contemporary to Ambelikou-Aletri is the setthkement of Alambra-Mouttes south- 
west of Idalion in the center of the island of Aphrodite.’ Fragments of stone and terracotta 
moulds as well as clay crucibles indicate that metalworking played an important role in this 
community, although no workshop area has been identified. 

Archaeological evidence for metal production and the significance of the copper and bronze 
industries for the economy of Cyprus during the following Late Bronze Age can be detected at 
the smelting site of Politiko-Phorades, the mining settlement of Apliki-Karamallos, the urban 
centers of Enkomi, Kition, Palaipaphos and other places as well as the sanctuary of Athienou- 
Bamboulari. 

The smelting site of Phorades near Politiko/Tamassos was discovered during the Sydney 
Cyprus Survey in 1996 and excavated over the following years. It is situated in the northern 
foot-hills of the Troodos mountains, in the middle of nowhere. No settlement has been identified 
at the site or in its immediate vicinity. What the excavators were able to trace are heaps of 
stones and approximately 3.5 tons of slags, mixed with fragments of furnace linings and clay 
tuyéres of different types, either straight or elbow-shaped (fig. 4), almost 30 of which were com- 
plete examples and with more than 500 fragments. Politiko-Phorades is a place where primary 
ore smelting was carried out near a mining area in the hilly country around Politiko, although 


+ Merrillees 1984; Tylecote 1971, 55 (twyéres); Kassianidou 2012b, 77. 
* Coleman et al. 1996, 135-36, figs. 31, 32. 
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Fig. 4: Politiko-Phorades, clay tuyéres of straight type and elbow type, Nicosia, Cyprus Museum 


the specific mine has not yet been identified. Pottery of White Slip I and early White Slip II as 
well as Base Ring I type date the site to LC IB, i.e. the 15th century B.C.E.°® 

The second well-known site in the mining zone is Apliki-Karamallos in the valley of Mara- 
thasa, discovered in 1938 during exploration work of the Cyprus Mining Corporation, partly 
excavated and preliminarily published by Joan du Plat Taylor in 1952.’ Parts of several houses 
of a settlement have been unearthed, which can be dated to LC IIC to IIA, 1.e. the 13th and 
12th centuries B.C.E.° Large quantities of slags, hammer stones for crushing the ores and 
tuyéres have been discovered. It is the settlement of a community involved in ore processing, 
the only mining settlement known on the island of Cyprus. Rich ore deposits were located in 
the neighborhood, and ancient galleries, some still lined with timber, were opened during the 
operations of the Cyprus Mining Corporation near the site. However, as far as their chronology 
could be established, they are of first millennium B.C.E. or Roman date. 

This fact throws light on one of the main problems of Cypriot archaeometallurgy: The areas 
rich in copper ores were exploited continuously from the Bronze Age until the beginning of the 
Early Byzantine period, with earlier remains often destroyed in the course of later mining activ- 
ities. 


6 Knapp et al. 1998, 1999; Knapp 2003; Kassianidou 2008; Knapp 2012, 18—9; Kassianidou 2012a, 100—4. Tuyere 
from Phorades: Pilides and Papadimitriou 2012, 132 no. 46. 

7 Du Plat Taylor 1952; Kling and Muhly 2007 (part 1 of the final publication, the second part dealing with the 
archaeometallurgy of the site will come out soon); Knapp 2012, 19-21; Gale and Stos-Gale 2012. 

’ Slag from Apliki: Pilides and Papadimitriou 2012, 130 no. 43. 
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Fig. 5: Enkomi, map showing locations of metallurgical finds 


We may very probably observe an operational chain: primary smelting, which produced raw 
copper — matte — took place in sites like Ambelikou-Aletri, Politiko-Phorades and Apliki-Kara- 
mallos near the copper mines, where not only the ores, but also the necessary fuel was availa- 
ble, usually the common Cypriot pine, pinus brutia, although other kinds of wood were used as 
well. The next step was the transport of copper overland or on the larger perennial rivers like 
the Pediaios to workshop areas, which were located in smaller settlements as well as in the large 
urban centers on the coast like Enkomi and Kition, where refining operations, casting of copper 
ingots, oxhide ingots as well as bun ingots, alloying of the metal to bronze, and the production 
of artifacts took place. From the coastal sites copper as raw material in the shape of ingots as 
well as metal artifacts were exported overseas. Up to now it is unknown in which form raw 
copper was transported from the mining areas, whether as bun ingots or already as oxhide 
ingots. 

The excavations at Enkomi (fig. 5) offer detailed insight into copper and bronze production 
in a Cypriot urban center, especially during LC IIC and LC IIIA, the 13th and 12th centuries 
B.C.E., although metal production goes back to the beginning of the Late Cypriot period. Dur- 
ing LC IA, at the northern periphery of the later town, a fortress comparable in type to that of 
Dhali-Nikolidhes, was erected (P. Dikaios‘ area III), although its function has been disputed by 
M. Fortin, who interpreted the building from the beginning as a workshop area.’ Nevertheless, 
massive external walls and a dog-leg entrance system seem to be characteristics of the large 


° Dikaios 1969, 15-152. Metallurgical activities: Kassianidou 2012a. Function of the “fortress”: Fortin 1989. MC— 
LC fortresses in Cyprus: Peltenburg 2008. 


Fig. 7: Enkomi, “Foundry Hoard”: Oxhide ingot. 
London, British Museum 
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Fig. 6: Enkomi, “Foundry Hoard”: Metallurgical tools. London, British Museum 











Cypriot bellows: Kassianidou 2011. 


Dikatos 1969, 44. 





strongly fortified building, which is more than 30 
m in length. From the beginning it enclosed some 
workshop areas, starting in phase IA, dating to 
LC IA, with finds of tuyéres fragments as well as 
fragments of crucibles in Room 101 in its north- 
west corner. Following a destruction the building 
was remodeled in phase IB, dated LC IB. 
Rooms 103, 105 and especially 106 contained 
slags, tuyéres of elbow type, crucibles as well as 
two stone pot bellows.'° 

Following another destruction at the end of 
LC IB in level IIA (dated to LC I[A—B), a new 
building was constructed. Architectural layout and 
function changed, it was a three-aisled building 
with a central court, mostly for domestic and resi- 
dential purposes, and workshop installations in its 
western part, although these, as the excavator P. 
Dikaios observed, were not as extensive as in the 
latest fortress period or in the subsequent building 
phases.!! 

Metallurgical activities increased during the 
following periods and reached their zenith during 
LC HC and LC IIIA, when the whole area of 
Enkomi was surrounded by a city wall, which 
incorporated the former fortress and the level ITA 
building above. The building complex was trans- 
formed in level IJ B (LC IIC) into a large ensemble 
of metal workshops consisting of several rooms, 
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where slags, metallurgical implements like tuyeres, crucibles, moulds and pits full of ashes, 
probably the remnants of fire pits for the heating of crucibles, as well as bronze implements and 
weapons were unearthed. “In practically every room there is evidence for metalwork suggesting 
(...) that this was once a metallurgical factory.”'* In contrast to the mining sites no ground stone 
tools, which were used for crushing ores, came to light. In this northern industrial zone of 
Enkomi copper probably was alloyed to bronze and bronze artifacts were cast. Dikaios‘ area III 
represents the largest and the most important metallurgical context on the island of Cyprus to 
date. 

But this workshop area does not represent an isolated phenomenon within the area of the 
city. Already during the British excavations of 1897 a large group of bronzes, the so-called 
Foundry Hoard, was discovered during the search for tombs. It consists of metalworking tools 
like tongs, furnace spatulae, charcoal shovels, metallurgical hammers (fig. 6), jets, unfinished 
castings, bronze sheeting, formless lumps of metal, a copper oxhide ingot (fig. 7), fragments of 
tools, weapons and vases, as well as complete objects. To this group, later finds of oxhide 
ingots, bronze depots such as the so-called Gunnis hoard (excavated by Rupert Gunnis in 1927) 
or Schaeffer‘s Trésor de Bronzes may be added.” 

Furthermore, all over the northern and central areas of Enkomi excavated by P. Dikaios and 
Cl. Schaeffer, slags, crucibles, tuyeres and moulds have been found. The number of bronze 
objects in the settlement as well as in the tombs is unparalleled in Cyprus. Copper and bronze 
production was the predominant economic activity in Enkomi; export of raw metal as well as 
metal artifacts constituted the base of an extremely wealthy urban community during the 13th 
and 12th centuries B.C.E. 

Metalworking activities have played a major role in many Cypriot Late Bronze Age centers, 
e.g. Hala Sultan Tekke (finds of moulds, tuyéres and crucibles), Kalavassos-Ayios Dhimitrios 
(fragments of tuyéeres, crucibles, slags and a possible coppersmith‘s workshop in Building IX), 
Maroni-Vournes (slags, fragments of oxhide ingots) and Alassa-Pano Mandilaris (workshop 
with pot bellows, fig. 8, miniature ingot).'* 





Fig. 8: Alassa-Paliotaverna, clay pot bellows, Nicosia, Cyprus Museum 


12 Kassianidou 201 2a, 99. 

15 Bronze hoards: Matthaus and Schumacher-Matthdus 1986; Knapp 1988; Muhly et al. 1988. 

4 Hala Sultan Tekke: Astrém et al. 1976, 11, pl. VII, 127-28; Karageorghis 1989; Astrém 2000 (Astrém’s identifi- 
cation of some clay fragments, pl. 4, 5, as moulds for casting a tripod is not correct; thanks to P. Astrém’s gen- 
erous permission the author has had the opportunity to study the tiny fragments in the Larnaca Museum; they 
can be identified as parts of crucibles). Kalavassos: South 2012. Maroni: Doonan et al. 2012. Alassa: Hadjisav- 
vas 2011. 
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Workshops producing bronze artifacts have been identifed in the large urban center of 
Kition on the southeast coast of Cyprus in a LC IIIA stratum (Floor III A); among the diagnos- 
tic finds are two furnaces, fragments of tuyéres, crucibles, slags and two pieces of copper matte. 
The workshop area is situated between the city wall and the temple district of the town, and it 
was accessible directly from the monumental temple 1.'° Metal production seems to have been 
controlled, at least in part, by the administration of the sanctuaries. Supporting archaeological 
evidence has been brought to light in the sanctuary, the later Temple of Aphrodite, in Palae- 
paphos, as Maria lacovou has recently pointed out, and in Athtenou-Bamboulari."* Slags as well 
as scrap metal are abundant in these sanctuaries. 

Deities standing on oxhide copper ingots — the famous dieu au lingot from Enkomi, and a 
statuette of a naked goddess in Oxford — point to the same direction of “metal production under 
divine protection”. The dieu au lingot is a warrior god of Levantine type, although certainly 
manufactured locally in Cyprus, protecting copper production, whereas the female statuette 
represents fertility and wealth of the Cypriot earth. Furthermore copper ingots are carried by 
gift bearers in religious processions, e.g. on a wheeled bronze stand, dating to c. 1200 B.C_E., 
from the Borowski collection, now in Jerusalem (fig. 9), on a miniature stand, said to be from 
Kourion, in the British Museum and on a fragment of a stand in Toronto, all clear indications of 
ingots having a function as valuable offerings and religious symbols.'* The religious function of 
copper ingots is underlined by miniature ingots from Enkomi and Mathiatis, some of them 
inscribed, which are very probably votives, small-scale substitutes of larger copper ingots.'” 





Fig. 9: Cyprus, exact provenance unknown: Wheeled bronze stand, procession of offering bearers, 
Jerusalem, Bible Lands Foundation 


'* Karageorghis and Demas 1985, 388-430 (contributions by T. Stech, R. Maddin, J.D. Muhly, U. Zwicker, 
R.F. Tylecote); Karageorghis and Kassianidou 1999; Kassianidou 2005. 

'° Palaepaphos: lacovou 2012, 64. Athienou: Dothan and Ben-Tor 1983, 132-38; Karageorghis 2011. 

” | quote the title of A.B. Knapp’s monograph: Knapp 1986. Dieu au lingot: Courtois 1971; Schaeffer 1971, 505— 
10; Papasavvas 2011. Female statuette from the Bomford collection, now in the Ashmolean Museum Oxford: 
Catling 1971. 

'* Matthaus 1985, pls. 102, 106, 107; Papasavvas 2001, figs. 45, 81, 82; Karageorghis and Papasavvas 2001. 

'*  Giumlia-Mair et al. 2011; add a fragment from Alassa-Pano Mandilaris: Hadjisavvas 2011, 24, fig. 3.3. 
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Trade of Cypriot copper in the Mediterranean 


Oxhide ingots, as they are called in Anglo-Saxon terminology, Vierzungenbarren in German, 
are the typical shape of copper ingots — besides smaller bun ingots — for export, whether over- 
land by caravan or overseas (fig. 7). The four horn-like handles allow for the ingots to be carried 
on the shoulder, be tied up on pack animals or secured in a ship’s hold. Typology, chronology 
and geographical distribution of oxhide ingots have been discussed since Hans-Giinter 
Buchholz’ first systematic analysis published in 1959.°° During recent years work by 
J.D. Muhly, F. Lo Schiavo, C. Pulak, V. Kassianidou and others has considerably expanded our 
knowledge of trade routes, trade mechanisms and the powers involved in maritime exchange.”! 

The weight of the ingots varies, but typical specimens range from 20 to 30 kilograms. Their 
distribution from southeast Turkey via the Aegean and the Black Sea to Corsica and Sardinia in 
the west, from Egypt in the south to central Europe in the north illustrates a network of mari- 
time communication between the highly developed civilizations of the East Mediterranean as 
well as peripheral regions of Bronze Age Europe (fig. 10). Spectacular finds like the Cape 
Gelidonya shipwreck of around 1200 B.C.E. and the even more prolific ship with a cargo of 
approximately ten tons of copper on board, which sank at Uluburun during the second half of 
the I14th century B.C.E., have shed new light on trade in raw materials during the Late Bronze 
Age. 

Lead isotope analyses during the last decades, the pioneering work done by N.H. Gale and 
Z.A. Stos-Gale, have clearly confirmed that the majority of the oxhide copper ingots found in 
the Mediterranean were produced on the island of Cyprus, most of them probably in the Apliki 
area and its vicinity. There is only one exception: the ingots found in the Minoan villa of Agia 
Triada in south Crete, whose origin at the moment remains unknown. Cast and incised signs on 
a rather large number of oxhide ingots, even as far west as Sardinia, seem to resemble charac- 
ters of the Cypro-Minoan script, a further argument for a Cypriote origin. 





Fig. 10: Distribution of oxhide ingots 


20 Buchholz 1959. 

Gale 1991: Yalcin et al. 2005; Lo Schiavo et al. 2009 (with contributions on Cyprus by V. Kassianidou and 
G. Papasavvas, on the Aegean and Egypt by J.D. Muhly). Recent contributions: Liard 2010; Lo Schiavo et al. 
2013. 
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The earliest extant specimens come from Cretan Neopalatial contexts of LM IB date (around 
1450 B.C.E.), a remarkable series from the villa of Agia Triada, just mentioned, others from 
Gournia, Kato Zakros, Tylissos, Mochlos, which are probably made of Cypriot copper. In 
Egypt, e.g. in the Tomb of Rekhmire in Thebes, from the mid 15th century B.C.E., copper 
ingots are carried by emissaries from Keftiu/Crete as valuable presents to the Pharaonic court. 

The earliest fragments of oxhide ingots from Cyprus itself came to light in a 14th century 
B.C.E. context in Maroni-Vournes, contemporary with the Uluburun shipwreck, followed by a 
large number of 13th to 12th century specimens from Cyprus, from Enkomi, Kalavassos, Alas- 
sa, Pyla-Kokkinokremos, Maa-Palaeokastro, Mathiatis. This period represents the zenith of 
Late Bronze Age Cypriote urban civilization, a period which saw the acme of copper and 
bronze production in Enkomi, as described above. Again this observation underlines that metal 
production and metal export formed the economic base of Cypriote urban centers, their wealth 
and prosperity. The series of ingots from the Cape Gelidonya shipwreck, the Greek mainland 
and other Aegean areas may be dated to the same period. In the east ingots are known in the 
Urfa region of southeast Turkey, in the northeast in the Black Sea. In the north fragments of 
oxhide ingots have been discovered as part of a 14th century B.C.E. metal hoard at Oberwilf- 
lingen (Ostalbkreis)* in southwestern Germany. In the central Mediterranean a surprisingly 
large number of ingots and ingot fragments have been found in Nuraghic sites on Sardinia (see 
below). The 14th, 13th and 12th centuries B.C.E. mark the widest distribution of oxhide ingots 
in the Near East and the Mediterranean. 

Only one mould for casting an oxhide ingot, made of limestone, is known: not from Cyprus, 
as one would expect, but from the North Palace of Ras Ibn Hani on the Syrian coast, a summer 
palace of the rulers of Ugarit, probably of Ahat-Milku, mother of King ‘Ammistamru II.”? The 
kingdom of Ugarit had no copper sources, but depended on imports of copper from Cyprus, as 
shown by fragments of oxhide ingots found in the city, as well as other Near Eastern mining 
zones.** Possibly refining operations were carried out at Ras Ibn Hani, but up to now there is no 
definite publication and no scientific analyses have been made of the object and its adherent 
metal traces. In the palace, which was destroyed at the end of the 13th century B.C.E., finds of 
clay crucibles and clay tuyeres document metallurgical activities as well. 


Cyprus and Sardinia 


For the years around 1200 B.C.E. very close interrelations between Cyprus and Sardinia are 
observable in the archaeological record. Sardinia had some copper deposits in the south, but 
probably not in sufficient quantities.”” Lead isotope analyses indicate large scale exports of Cyp- 
riot copper to Sardinia, which in those days saw the zenith of Nuraghic civilization. Complete 
oxhide ingots are known from two places only, Serra I]ixi-Nuragus (Nuoro) and S. Antioco di 
Bizarcio-Ozieri (Sassari), whereas fragments of oxhide ingots came to light in 31 (till 2012) Sar- 
dinian find-spots.*° Some of them bear incised signs, resembling characters of the Cypro-Mino- 
an script. The date of the ingots and ingot fragments is difficult to establish in detail, as precise 
find contexts are rare. 

Besides raw metal, East Mediterranean technology was also introduced to Sardinia at this 
time.*’ Metal-working tools like hammers, tongs, charcoal shovels, furnace spatulae have their 
prototypes in Cyprus. Transfer of technology very probably means contact with metallurgical 


2 Primas and Pernicka 1998. 

23 Lagarce 1986; Bounni et al. 1998. 

44 Galliano and Calvet 2004, 123 no. 101. 

*> Cultural interrelations between Cyprus and Sardinia in general: Lo Schiavo et al. 1985; Balmouth 1987; Mat- 
thaus 2000a (with extensive bibliography); Kassianidou 2001; Lo Schiavo 2003a, 2003b; Bernardini 2008; Lo 
Schiavo 2008; Bernardini 2010; Russell 2010. 

© Lo Schiavo et al. 2009; Lo Schiavo 2011. 

77 Lo Schiavo 2004. 
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specialists from the east, in other words, their presence in Late Bronze Age Sardinia. Other 
types of tools, agricultural and wood-working tools, exhibit Cypriot influences as well. 

Imports of more ambitious prestige objects of Cypriot origin are also known, such as Late 
Bronze Age rod tripods, e.g. in a private collection in Oristano (exact provenance unknown, but 
certainly from Sardinia), fragments from Sa Sedda e Sos Carros, Oliena (Nuoro) and S‘Arcu 
e is Forras, Villagrande Strisaili (Nuoro). Few of these are known from Sardinia, but they had 
their influence on later local metalwork, as the type was imitated by Sardinian craftsmen. 
Examples from S. Maria in Paulis, Ittiri (Sassari), Grotta Pirosu su Benatsu, Santadi (Cagliari), 
fragments from S. Vittoria di Serri (Nuoro) and Costa Nighedda, Oliena (Nuoro) as well as a 
iripod of unknown provenance in the Archaeological Collection of the University of Bern are 
worth mention.” 

Imported Cypriot pottery is rare in Sardinia in contrast to Late Mycenaean wares. There are 
few fine wares, whereas a fragment of a Cypriot pithos with wavy line ornament from the Nura- 
ghe Antigori, which has a parallel in the area of Cannatello (Agrigento) on Sicily, is a typical 
container of LC IIC to LC IIIA date, which was used in sea transport in the Mediterranean; ear- 
lier types of Cypriot pithoi have been found in the Uluburun shipwreck. 

Altogether we observe a very coherent picture of exchange between Cyprus and Sardinia, 
which comprises raw material (copper ingots), metallurgical tools, other types of tools and 
implements, prestige objects, used by social elites and later on imitated in local workshops, and 
some pottery, transport vessels and fine wares. The types of metallurgical tools are typical Cyp- 
riot products; they are not at home in the Aegean. Direct interrelations must have been estab- 
lished between the two great Mediterranean islands during the 13th and 12th centuries B.C.E. A 
physical presence of Cypriot metalworkers and other specialists on Sardinia seems to be a plau- 
sible hypothesis. 


Cyprus in the Mediterranean 


This final section deals with Cypriot Late Bronze Age civilization in a more general way, with 
the connections and consequences of copper production and export as the most important eco- 
nomic factors in the development of Cypriot Late Bronze Age civilization.” 

During the Early Bronze Age, in the second half of the third millennium B.C.E., Cypriot 
civilization may be defined as self-contained, with few trans-maritime contacts. Between 1900 
and 1600 B.C.E. the Middle Bronze Age saw intensive cultural interaction with the Levant, 
Egypt and to a lesser degree the Aegean, indicated by pottery exports and imports, although no 
precise information about the copper trade is yet available.°° 

Around 1600 B.C.E. a remarkable phenomenon within the island of Cyprus can be observed: 
a shift in settlement location away from the multiple inland sites to the coast.?! The require- 
ments of increasing sea trade seem to be the motive for this change in settlement pattern, and 
sea trade probably means export of metal. At the same time, the export of Cypriot pottery to the 
Levantine coast increases considerably. 

Contact with the Aegean is observable from the Cretan Protopalatial period. From the sites 
of Ayia Irini, Toumba tou Skourou and Enkomi imported pottery from Crete as well as the 
Greek Mycenaean mainland of LM I/LH J-IIA increases, although the absolute number is not 
very impressive.” Nevertheless, the impact of Minoan civilization was so strong that in LC IB, 


*8_Lo Schiavo et al. 1985; Lo Schiavo 2003, 159 (with references); Lo Schiavo 2008, 431; Carnes 1994 (certainly a 
Sardinian rod tripod). 

29 For the following synthesis cf. Baurain 1984; Matthéus 2000b; Mantzourani 2001; Karageorghis 2002; Steel 
2004; Knapp 2008 (with further references). 

30 Maguire 2009. 

31 Hein 2009. 

32 Graziadio 2005. 
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around 1500 B.C.E., the Cypriots adopted a syllabic script, which has its roots in Cretan Linear 
A, in spite of the fact that the neighboring civilizations of the Levant used cuneiform.** The ear- 
liest tablet was found in the workshop area of the fortress in Enkomi. During the 13th and 12th 
centuries B.C.E. the characters of later Cypro-Minoan tablets show that the technique of cunet- 
form script has influenced the style of writing, but the system as a whole remained unchanged 
until the end of the Bronze Age and continued into the Cypriot syllabaries of the first millenni- 
um B.C.E. The transfer of an Aegean writing system is contemporaneous with the first identifia- 
ble Cypriot copper imports in Neopalatial Crete, in Gournia, Mochlos and other sites. 

As is well known, imports of Mycenaean pottery during the 14th and 13th centuries B.C.E. 
are abundant in Cyprus. In 1972 Paul Astrém counted some 3500 Mycenaean vases, today the 
number is considerably greater.** Cyprus may have had one more function, as an intermediary 
for Mycenaean trade with the Levant. Nicole Hirschfeld some years ago has pointed out that the 
incised pot marks on Mycenaean pottery from Ugarit seem to be Cypro-Minoan, applied to the 
vases in Cyprus.*> 

At the same time the economy of Cyprus was so prosperous that the social elites of the 
island were able to acquire luxury goods from Egypt as well as from the Levant and the Aege- 
an, as is evidenced in wealthy burials at sites like Enkomi or Kalavassos. Famous examples are 
the silver cup with gold and niello inlays from Enkomi, a creation of Mycenaean workshops in 
the Argolid, and an Egyptian pectoral from Enkomi. The 14th century B.C.E., LC IA-—B, is a 
period of increasing copper production in Cyprus itself and copper export, the time at which, in 
the second half of the 14th century B.C.E., a ship with a cargo of 10 tons of Cypriot copper sank 
at Cape Uluburun. 

The 13th and 12th centuries B.C.E. (LC IIC—IIIA), at the acme of metal exports as far west 
as Sardinia, are a turning point in Cypriot history. This period sees the development of an urban 
civilization, late — very late — in comparison to the Levant, and surviving even the catastrophes 
around 1200 B.C.E.°° Building techniques not used before, such as ashlar masonry and rectan- 
gular orthostats of extremely large dimensions characterize the new architectonic tradition, 
observable at Enkomi, Palaepaphos, Kition, Kalavassos and Alassa. These new techniques go 
back to prototypes in Syria, where they are attested in Ugarit, Sidon and other places.*’ A dif- 
ferentiated system, as architecture is, comprising complex techniques, the combination of dif- 
ferent materials (ashlar masonry, orthostats, mud brick, wood), problems in planning large- 
sized residential areas, and problems related to the statics of multistoried buildings could not be 
simply copied, but certainly required the presence of architects and building specialists from 
the Levant or at least specialists trained in Levantine building techniques.** Ties with the Syrian 
centers, especially neighboring Ugarit, must have been very close. 

The towns of Enkomi and Kalavassos were planned on a regular grid system, as were Hala 
Sultan Tekke and other places later on. The insulae enclose residential areas, workshops and 
sanctuaries. The orthogonal grid system seems to be an independent Cypriot innovation. In 
Cyprus, where there had not yet been an urban tradition, new town-planning was possible, in 
contrast to the old, continuously inhabited cities on the Syrian coast, e.g. Ugarit. 

In contrast to Syrian city-states no palaces have been identified on Cyprus. The political 
structure of the island is completely unknown. A centralized system has been proposed by 
B. Knapp. The alternative would be independent city-states, or city-states connected by some 


33 Olivier 2007; Duhoux 2009; Bombardieri and Jasink 2010; Ferrara 2012. 

44 Astrém 1972, 289-414; cf. Wijngarden 2002. 

35 Yon et al. 2000, 181-200; Hirschfeld 2004. 

36 Negbi 1986; Hult 1983; Wright 1992; Negbi 2005; Graziadio 2006. 

37 Syrian influences in Cypriot architecture are known to have existed already earlier. The fortress of Nitovikla in 
the Karpassos peninsula is modeled after a building like the palace at Tell el-Burak cf. Peltenburg 2008; Syrian 
type tombs built of ashlar blocks, e.g. the famous British Tomb 66, are known in Enkomi — and only in Enkom1 
— before the 13th century B.C.E. 

8 Cf. e.g. Hitchcock 2005; more general remarks on the phenomenon of travelling craftsmen: Muhly 2005. 
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entente cordiale, treaties or other diplomatic agreements, as recently proposed by E. Peltenburg, 
suggesting an animating ideology that seems to have worked by “consensus rather than 
coercion’.*’ His theory tries to combine the archaeological evidence with the Near Eastern texts 
mentioning the state and king of AlaS1ya, a land which most scholars identify as Cyprus or a 
part of Cyprus.* Peltenburg himself does not attempt to prove this hypothesis, but regards the 
identification as certain. [ shall not discuss the textual evidence. The information supplied by 
the texts are not too helpful for the topics discussed here, although AlaStya was a state or a 
state-like structure, which has sent loads of copper to Egypt during the Amarna period and later 
on to Ugarit. But one should keep in mind that emissaries from Crete, an island without copper 
resources, brought copper oxhide ingots as presents to the Pharaonic court during the 15th cen- 
tury B.C.E. Valuable raw materials, such as copper, were simply part of the gift exchange 
between rulers and ruling families in the Ancient Near East. 

Also the organization of the Cypriot metal industry during this period remains unknown. 
What sort of relations existed between mining areas and coastal urban centers? We do not know 
anything about the internal communications within the island, road systems, or possible trans- 
port of metal on the larger rivers like the Pediaios. Who controlled copper and bronze produc- 
tion — the urban sanctuaries seem to have exerted some control, but only these? Which were the 
mechanisms of long distance sea trade? A network of sea routes must have been known, there 
must have been a chain of ports on the way to the west, with harbor installations, where ships 
could be repaired, water and other supplies taken on board. This would only have been possible 
if these maritime enterprises were accompanied by diplomatic activities and agreements, and if 
the security of the sea routes were controlled by the powers involved in maritime exchange, 
which means military and political control. 

During the 13th and 12th centuries the nature of Cypriot relations with the surrounding 
Mediterranean civilizations changed, though Cyprus continued to export copper. At the same 
time workshops in the urban centers evolved, which were able to supply the local elites with 
prestige objects and luxury goods, which were no longer imported, but locally produced — and 
exported as well. The tradition of ivory carving in an “International Style”, combining Levan- 
tine and Aegean iconography is one of the most obvious signs of the flourishing of arts and 
crafts in Cyprus.” 

Cypriot ateliers produced prestigious metalwork, such as rod tripods, four-sided stands and 
wheeled stands with figural decorations, all creations requiring a high degree of technical skill 
and of an elevated artistic quality unique in the Mediterranean world. These objects, typologi- 
cally and iconographically combining local traditions with influences from the Levant and 
Aegean,” are representative of a related development. These objets d'art were exported to east 
and west, to the Near East, the Aegean and to central Italy and Sardinia. At the beginning of the 
first millennium B.C.E., when Cypriot originals were no longer available in sufficient numbers, 
imitations began to be produced in the Aegean as well as in Sardinia. Cyprus thus became a 
center of autochthonous artistic production during the zenith of urban civilization on the island. 
The economic basis of this astonishing evolution at the end of the Later Bronze Age was the 
mining industry, copper production and export of copper all over the Mediterranean. 

In his recent monograph on Sardinia,” Paolo Bernardini has characterized “le torri, 1 metal- 
li, il mare” as determining factors of the economic development of the island. The Cypriot 
equivalent would be “urban centres, copper production and maritime trade”’. 


%° Peltenburg 2012. 

40 Merrillees 1987; Goren et al. 2004; Merrillees 2005; Cline 2005; Knapp 2008, 298-335; Merrillees 2011; Buch- 
holz 2011; Merrillees 2012; Peltenburg 2012 (letter of King KuSmeSu8a of AlaSiya, from the House of ’Urténu in 
Ugarit); Peltenburg and Iacovou 2012. 

41 Barnett 1982; Feldman 2006; Aruz 2008. 

® Catling 1964; Matthaus 1985; Papasavvas 2001. 

*® Bernardini 2010. 
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Regine Pruzsinszky — Barbara E. Solans 


Abstract: This paper will discuss the evidence on trade interaction in the ancient Syrian city of Emar and its role as 
a commercial center that maintained its economic importance for several centuries, from the Middle to the Late 
Bronze Age. Next to Alalah, Amarna, Ugarit and Nuzi, Emar has provided a considerable amount of textual data to 
the study of economic systems in the Late Bronze Age and hinting at the contacts of the city within the diplomatic 
and economic network of the time. Since Emar was a vassal of Mittani and, later on, of Hatti one may ask if and 
how independently it acted as an intermediary between the great kingdoms and the small polities they controlled. 
Finally, we will attempt to reconstruct the main agents of trade and their ties to the local and imperial authorities by 
taking political changes throughout the 14th and 13th century B.C.E. into account. 


Keywords: trade, entrepots, private entrepreneurs, political institutions, Syria, Late Bronze Age 


Introduction 


Among the well-known Syrian sites of Alalah, Amarna and Ugarit, Emar (Meskene) also pro- 
vides textual evidence towards the study of economic systems in the Eastern Mediterranean 
during the Late Bronze Age. Situated in the land of AStata in the Upper Euphrates region, in 
inland Syria, its archives hint at external contacts within the diplomatic and economic network 
of the Great Empires. The land of AStata, with its capital Emar, belonged to the “regional sys- 
tem of the Late Bronze Age” within “strictly formalized inter-state relationships”, in which 
greater kingdoms controlled small ones within their respective areas. Cuneiform texts from 
Emar, and other towns along the Middle Euphrates (Tell Bazi/ Basiru, Tell Hadidi/ Azt, Tell 
Munbaqa/ Ekalte, Tell Fray, Tell Faqus), provide distinctive information concerning its role as a 
minor player in long-distance economic management, as well as on the basic features and func- 
tioning of a Syrian polity,* not only under Mittanian, but especially under Hittite control (fig. 1). 
This textual evidence, excavated in the course of the Tabqa dam construction in the 1970s, 
combined with that found in Ugarit and other Assyrian provincial towns (Tell Sheikh Hamad/ 
Dir-Katlimmu, Tell Sabi Abyad) enables us to analyze the nature of structures that lie behind 
the main traits of trade and exchange. 

In her latest article on maritime business, Gates’ lists Emar, after Ugarit, among the urban 
centers of the coastal Levant which provide invaluable insights into the study of Bronze Age 
trade, particularly as to “why and by what means did the imported goods reach their find spots” 
and, “to models such as peer-polity interaction”. Following Liverani’s eminent studies on the 
international relations in the Ancient Near East during the Late Bronze Age, she warns that 
documents are one-sided, having been produced by and for administrative bodies, and thus 
must be handled with care. Gates rightly points out that, whenever “royalty” and “exotica” are 
involved, discussions on ancient economy center on the palace and kings as being the major 


| Liverani 2003, 125. 
2 Liverani 2003, 120. 
3 Gates 2001, 383-87. 
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forces behind any interaction to the exclusion of any other underlying networks fundamental to 
that interaction, and thus ignore the minor players in long-distance economic management.’ 

The imbalance of sources has caused the focus to fall almost exclusively on the royal palaces 
with their own merchants (tamkarii) acting as agents for the royal palace. However, as Liverani5 
and others have pointed out, texts from Amarna and Ugarit show that alongside merchants “act- 
ing as agents for the royal palace”, “private merchants who were the king’s subjects, members of 
the polity ruled by the king” were also active. According to Liverani, this “mix of public and 
private affairs (...) makes the entire scenery more complex and less clear-cut”.® 

In Emar, a well-known transshipment center or entrepot, one finds evidence for the dynam- 
ics of an economic life that goes beyond the well attested royal gift exchange. Being situated 
within the “sphere of interstate interaction’ and an intermediary between the Great Powers of 
that time, one may ask to what degree did or could Emar act independently within the political 
and economical structures of the Late Bronze Age. Direct economic contacts between the Great 
Powers are hardly existent and thus the entrepdts* in Syria, the Levant and Cyprus played an 
eminent role. Unlike the archives from Amarna and Ugarit, the Emar texts do not necessarily 
reflect the activities of the elite, but offer valuable insights into the mechanisms of the transfer 
of commodities’ behind the main traits of trade and exchange. The most intriguing questions 
are whether kings oversaw all transactions, who the local agents were, and what role was played 
by either kings or agents in forming a commercial center to deal with specific products." 

The importance of Emar as a commercial base was due to its geographic location, along the 
Middle Euphrates, linking Mesopotamia with its western neighbors (Anatolia, Syria-Palestine 
and the Eastern Mediterranean).'' The city is located along the main trading routes which lead 
from Ugarit via Aleppo and Carchemish, or inland via Palmyra, to the Euphrates and further on 
to Mari and Babylon or to Assyria. The most frequently used routes from Mesopotamia went 
likewise via Emar, ultimately leading to Egypt and passing through Aleppo, Ebla, Qatna, 
Damascus, Hazor, Megiddo, Aphek, Jaffa, ASdod, Gaza and Rafia on the way.'* Oppenheim? 


+ This might also be due to the fact that Late Bronze Age archives of private traders are “absent or at least not as 
relevant as in the Old Babylonian and Old Assyrian periods” (Liverani 2003, 121). Gates (2011, 381) 
sympathizes with Stager’s idea of “port power”, that is the administration and support of the city’s economy by 
powerful entrepreneurs, “businessmen whose aim was financial profit” and who were “responsible for the 
traffic of import and export of goods in transit”. 

> Liverani 2003, 122—23. 

6  Liverani 2003, 122-23. In another place he stresses that “The ongoing discussion about long-distance trade 
being carried out by private or by palace merchants is not ‘futile’, although certainly not to be viewed as being 
simply in opposition” (Liverani 2009, 216). 

7 Gestoso Singer 2006, 189. 

* Cline 1994, 27. 

° Other than the reciprocal gift exchange, such as the commercialized one: according to Pfalzner (2007, 120) the 
trade of raw materials such as tin and copper for the production of bronze must have been exercised within a 
commercialized gift exchange. 

(0 Whereas Ugarit mainly provides texts on traders’ interaction with the central administration, earlier texts from 
the Middle Bronze Age in Anatolia and Syria provide evidence on “commercial enterprise on the private level” 
(Michel 1996, 414-16). 

'' Note the estimations by Dussaud (1927, 452-53), Laroche (1980, 235-37) or Finet (1985) regarding Emar’s 
position within the fluvial traffic along the Euphrates and, in general, along the Ancient Near Eastern 
commercial routes. The city is also termed by Durand (1990, 86, followed by Michel 1996, 399) to be at the 
crossroads of western commerce and communication between the Near East and the western regions. 

2 Although we are better informed about the Old Babylonian itineraries (see Astour 1995, 1411-414 with 
references), it is known that in the Late Bronze Age, Emar was the destination of a route that linked the Euphrates 
with Aleppo and further on with the Syrian harbors, while another track of the same route ended about 75 km 
upstream, in Carchemish (Sapin 1981, 29; Astour 1995, 1416; Gestoso Singer 2006, 194). After the destruction of 
Emar in the 12th century B.C.E. this route disappeared, favoring itineraries reaching other crossing points 
upstream on the Euphrates and was not used again until the revival of Meskene in Byzantine times. For example, 
the Neo-Assyrian emperors crossed the Euphrates as far away as Carchemish or Til Barsip (Bagg 2011, 179). 

3 Oppenheim 1954, 8°. 
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has already pointed out that metals, wine, aromatics, woods, honey and semi-precious stones 
from the Syrian coast or Anatolia were transported to Emar, where the loads were packed into 
smaller quantities to be shipped further on to Babylon along the Euphrates. 


Local archives and external sources on trade 


The Late Bronze Age Emariote cuneiform archives, which comprise 1532 texts in total,'* span a 
period of about 200 years, covering two local dynasties, for a collective total of seven genera- 
tions (see fig. 2).'!° Almost all our information is based on ephemeral private documents and 
agreements,'° such as sale documents, contracts, loans, debt notes, customs receipts, dispute 
settlements, etc. in which private individuals are mentioned alongside members of a royal fami- 
ly, the city administration, and/or Hittite representatives. 90% of the texts were found within 
Building M, situated in the south-east of the mound (see fig. 3). It has been interpreted as a “pri- 
vate dwelling’’'’ which housed schooling texts, a library with various compositions and an 
archive of mixed nature closely associated with the legal activities of the city. On the other 
hand, the texts refer specifically to the diviner’s family of Emar, who not only managed the 
cults of Emar, but also shared strong ties with the Hittites." 

In the so-called Palace’? in area A in the north-west of the settlement, reconstructed as a 
bit hildni, relatively few texts were found during excavation, and these “shed no light on any 
particular royal prerogatives””°, meaning that no international or regional correspondences of 
the royal family, royal inscriptions or treaties were discovered. A private archive of foreigners 
consisting of seven tablets stored in a pot comes from House 5 in area A. Further private 
archives of about 30 tablets each were uncovered in areas V and T, the latter being under water 
today. 

Thorough observations on the format of texts, scribal practices and prosopography revealed 
that two phases are reflected in the Emar archives. The first, as shown by the slightly earlier tab- 
lets from Ekalte (?)7!, Azi??, Umm el-Marra”’, and Bastru,** when the city was still under Mitta- 


‘4 This total number of texts includes about 355 texts which derive from illicit excavations at the site. For a useful 
overview on the excavation site of Late Bronze Age Emar see Faist 2011. sub 2.6. and 3. 

5 At least two local (royal) dynasties were active between ca. 1400 and 1300 B.C.E.: 1) the Ir’ib-“i8kuR “dynasty” 
and 2) the dynasty of lahsi-Dagan, whose members are regularly referred to as LUGAL (“king”). According with 
the reconstruction of Cohen and d’Alfonso 2008, 23-5, which will be followed in the present article, the second 
dynasty came to an end during Ini-TeSSup’s reign, that is about seventy years before the end of the city. Note 
that Yamada (2013) has recently revised this chronology, suggesting that the end of Jahsi-Dagan dynasty (and of 
the Syrian scribal tradition) coincided with the end of Emar itself. For a discussion of the issue see Solans 
(forthcoming, Appendix 3). On the local king’s role as a primus inter pares see Fleming 1992, 59-71 and 
Démare-Lafont 2008, 207-17. 

'6 See Cohen 2009, 9 who also provides a useful overview on the archives of Emar. The majority of the Emar 
texts, those from the regular excavations, have been edited by Arnaud (1986-1987). 

7 Faist 2008, 198 and Cohen 2009, 54-6. 

‘8 Thus, Fleming 2000, 36, identified the M, building with the “divine house” or the “house of the Gods” which is 
referred to in the ritual texts from Emar. See Cohen 2009 and 2011 on the activities of this family who is 
associated with the diviner Zt-Ba'la. 

(9 The building’s characterization as a palace is by no means secured and highly disputed from the archaeological 
and philological point of view: McClellan 1997, 30-1; Di Filippo 2008, 45—6 and 57-8; Otto 2012, 92 and 
Fleming 2012, 101-9. 

20 Cohen 2009, 11. 

21 On the most recent chronological placement of the Ekalte texts see Torrecilla Giménez 2014 who proposes to 
date them between 1350 and ca. 1280 (contemporary with Emar) instead of a 14th century dating as proposed 
before. 

22 Not published yet, although a preliminary edition ts available online: Whiting 2007. 

> Cooper et al. 2005. 

* Sallaberger et al. 2006. 
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nian control, is characterized by the Syrian format texts.*? The much better attested second 
phase, sees the introduction of Syro-Hittite tablets under Hittite sovereignty, and clearly enforc- 
es the idea that “the Hittite presence and administrative shadow of Carchemis colored everyday 
scribal practices”.”° 

Emar provides the sole (local) textual evidence for Hittite administration in the Middle 
Euphrates region. Emar’s role was therefore different from the contemporary city state of 
Ugarit. The latter’s internal legal order shows little or almost no Hittite influence, while interna- 
tionally, Ugarit’s political dependence on Hatti is well documented, as shown by decrees and 
contracts which describe border conflicts with MukiS and Siyannu, as well as regulations con- 
cerning international trade. In Emar, Hittite influence is evidenced by tablets and other artefacts 
(for example, sealings) and thus in daily life. Legal documents were signed by the Hittite king, 
the king of Carchemish or other Hittite officials,”’ and Hittite letters from Emar clearly demon- 
strate that “the king of Hatti held the ultimate rulership of Emar, though, in practice, the king of 
Carchemi8§ was responsible for its control’.** 

External information on Emar’s role in the exchange and trade of goods in the Late Bronze 
Age derives from the archives of Ugarit, which also attest to trade with nearby Carchemish. 
Furthermore, Assyrian archives from Assur, Dir-Katlimmu, and Sabi Abyad, reveal valuable 
information on their trade relations with Emar and Carchemish.’? Earlier evidence on Emar’s 
role, within the diplomatic exchange and mercantile relations between east and west, is provided 
by the Ebla archives and the particularly rich archives of Mari. 


The Middle Bronze Age: Between political submission and economic autonomy 


While the Ebla archives inform us mainly on the diplomatic exchange of textiles and precious 
metal objects between the kings, queens, representatives, elders and some functionaries (among 
them singers and entertainers) of Ebla and Imar (@ Emar’s name in the third and beginning of 
second millennium)’, the latter’s importance as a trading post is particularly well attested in 
the Mari texts.*'! According to those archives, the city-state of Imar became dependent of Mari 
after having been controlled by the kingdom of Iamhad for a period.*? However, Imar’s subordi- 
nation to either kingdom still warranted considerable independence.* As far as we can tell, the 
city was not ruled by a local king at that time, as is later attested in the Late Bronze Age.** Even 
if there was an individual leader, it wasn’t considered relevant within the diplomatic or supra- 


> See Faist 2008, 196 on the characteristic features of these texts as opposed to the later “Syro-Hittite” shaped 
tablets. One most obvious distinctive characteristic is whether the tablet was written across the horizontal or 
vertical axes. Furthermore, we observe differences in the segmentation of the tablet, in the notation 
(orthography and paleography), and in the use of sealings and legal formulary. 

*° Fleming and Démare-Lafont 2009, 24—5. Note that in this article, both authors argue for another typological 
designation of the two types of tablets: the “Conventional Middle Euphrates” and “Free Format” type of texts. 

27 Faist 2002; Balza 2009, 73-121. 

*8 Yamada 2006, 227. On the evolution of the Hittite control over the city see below sub “Emar under Hittite sov- 
ereignty”. 

*? On the data revealed by the archives of Ugarit and the Assyrian archives on the commercial transit through 
Emar see below sub “Routes and traded goods” and “The merchant”, 

3° Archi 1990, 29-32. This author points out (p. 32) that despite the lack of textual evidence there must have 
existed also commercial contacts which form the basis of Ebla’s prosperity. He assumes that Emar’s key role 
was the control of the route along the Euphrates, which may have resulted in Emar’s special privileges. The 
goods attested coming from Emar to Ebla, including an arc, beer, birds, textiles and jewels, provide no evidence 
for a regular economic exchange, but are to be rather understood as an indication for occasional presents. 

3! Durand 1990b, 65—86; Michel 1996, 385—426. 

*2 Durand 1990b, 39-92 and Charpin and Ziegler 2003, 46 (on Imar’s subordination to Iamhad during Iahdun- 
Lim’s reign), 59 and 64 (on year-names of Iahdun-Lim’s conquest of Imar), 131 (on Iasmah-Addu at Imar), 182 
(on Imar’s tribute to three kings — Mari, Iamhad and Carchemish — during the reign of Zimri-Lim). 

> Fleming 2004, 213. 

** Fleming 2012, 101—9 referring to his earlier study of 2004 and to Durand 1990b. 
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national spheres. It is simply the “Imariotes” or “Imar” that appear(s) as the sender(s) and 
addressee(s) in the correspondence with neighbors. 

The city was governed by a local assembly called tahtamum, which is also attested in Tuttul, 
situated further upstream. This collective political tradition continued to exist until Emar’s 
destruction around 1180 B.C.E.*° Although the composition of the taktamum-assembly cannot 
be determined for lack of contemporary documents for Emar proper, according to Durand?’ 
there exists some evidence (letter A.4246) that it shared, or at least defended, the interests of the 
local merchants (tamkara).** One of the main concerns of this assembly was to find a way to 
ensure the city’s autonomy and the maintenance of peaceful and profitable relations with Mari. 
In this respect, letter A.546 of Lanasim, Zimri-Lim’s representative in Tuttul,? in which Imar 
refuses the request of a Benjaminite leader to block commerce with Mari by describing itself as 
a peaceful taxpayer (a-sa-rum) “who has no enemy’’,”’ is very significant. 

During the 18th century, the Euphrates route was expanded because fluvial transportation 
tended to be faster and more secure than the land route.*! The exchange between Carchemish 
and Mari was clearly of a commercial nature, though diplomatic exchange existed between 
kings and dignitaries as well. Gifts undoubtedly helped to regulate the commerce of comestible 
goods imported into Mari; commercial and gift exchange, including tribute or spoils of war 
must have intermingled, because travelling along the long trade routes together was considered 
more secure.” Cécile Michel characterized this exchange (especially with regards to tin, copper 
and wine during the reign of Zimri-Lim) as a “mix of personal or palatial operations and gift 
exchange between different courts” (our English translation).* Emar’s intermediary role within 
the koiné** of the Middle Euphrates facilitated this exchange, but its own political and mercan- 
tile life was not dominated by a palace or temple administration, but rather by the city-state’s 
collective power.* As Fleming*® states: “Imar’s distance from the shadow of the major king- 
doms*’ allowed its local political traditions to thrive with relatively little interference from out- 
side powers, and these local traditions were markedly collective.” 


* See Durand 1989e and 1990b for all attestations and further references to the collective power active at Imar 
according to the Mari archives. Fleming (2004, 214) doubts an Amorrite origin for the designation tahtamum, 
which appears already in 3rd millennium Ebla. He describes tahtamum as an “urban tradition” that depended very 
much on the tribal social organization and pastoralist subsistence of the Middle Euphrates region (pp. 215—16). 

*6 Durand 1990b, 56-65; Faist 2012, 111-28; Solans (forthcoming, chapter 1, $2). 

37 Durand 1989e, 35-7. 

8 This might be compared with the Anatolian traders’ and merchants’ role in Old Assyrian times, who were not 
part of Assur’s city assembly although their interests were certainly supported there through political actions 
(Veenhof 2003, 79-98). 

39 Durand 1990b, 60-1. 

40 See Durand 1990b, 65 on this fundamental principle for Emar’s role within the mercantile life during Zimri- 
Lim’s reign. 

‘| Michel 1996, 399. 

Michel 1996, 397. Among the goods of gift exchange for Mari from Aleppo and Carchemish passing through 
Emar were honey, wine, essences from rare woods, ivory and jewelry. Cypriote or Anatolian copper coming 
from Ugarit must have passed through Emar, while Mari provided jewelry, textiles and cattle. Tin which 
originated from Elam was redistributed via ESnunna and Assur further on to the west, where it was presented as 
a gift to the courts of Carchemish, Ursu, Aleppo, Qatna, Hazor and Ugarit. Goods distributed through Emar 
were mostly wine and grain (and its by-products: see Michel 1996, 393 on Emar’s almost independent and 
primary role in the distribution and trafficking of grain products between Mari, Iamhad and Carchemish 
according to the Mari texts). 

4 Michel 1996, 391. 

44 Durand 1990b, 44-8. 

45 See Faist 2005, 232-33 on Liverani’s 2003 distinction between “palace-centered states” (e.g. Ebla) and “city- 
states” (e.g. Old Assyrian Assur). 

© Fleming 2004, 213. 

47 This distance is indicated by the fact that Imar paid tribute to three different kings (see above n. 32). 
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The Late Bronze Age 


From the 16th—15th centuries B.C.E to the Hittite conquest around the middle of the 14th centu- 
ry B.C.E., Emar/ AStata remained under Mittanian influence.** Regarding this period, both, 
internal and external as well as later sources indicate that Hurrian control over Emar involved 
the payment of a heavy tribute,” but probably also the extension of the territory under the juris- 
diction of the city.°° Our information is much more secure during the city’s Hittite domination, 
i.e. over the final 150 years prior to its abandonment (see fig. 2). Almost all of our data on the 
external connections of Emar within the diplomatic and economic network of the Late Bronze 
Age, including all trade activity through, from or into it, is from this period. 


Emar under Hittite sovereignty 


The Hittite intervention in the Middle Euphrates region by the middle of the 14th century 
B.C.E. possibly brought about a change in the Emariote leading or “royal” family. Throughout 
its existence, up to the middle of the 13th century B.C.E., this “second dynasty” seems to rein- 
force its dynastic identity by distancing itself from the previously dominant collective institu- 
tions —“‘NIN.URTA/ the city” and “the Elders of the city”’.! 

We cannot establish a link between this apparent internal trend and the dominion practiced 
by Hatti, as Hittite control over the city seems to have initially been of an indirect nature.’ 
Things changed during the reign of Sahurunuwa, which can be considered a terminus post 
quem for the texts written in the Syro-Hittite format and orthography. From that moment 
onwards, direct administration of Carchemish over Emar becomes apparent, which Fleming” 
describes as the beginning of a “direct legal commerce between Emar and the Hittite vice- 
regency’’.°* In part, this administration took the form of domination via its association with the 


“8 With an interruption in the time of Tudhaliya I/II (or Hattusili I[) around 1400 B.C.E., when the Hittites 
established a treaty with the “men of AStata” (KUB 57.18+ [CTH 212.50]). Shortly before these events Idrimi of 
Aleppo/ Alalah had found the city under the authority of an anonymous collective called the “men of Emar” 
(Udrimi: 5-13). On the Mittanian hegemony of this region see now von Dassow 2014. 

49 Following Emariote documents from the 14th century B.C.E., the authorities of Emar sold real estate owned by 
the town in order to raise money for paying this tribute, which is designated with the Hurrian word arana 
(TSBR 14, 15, Hir 2, Emar 153). It consisted of 30.000 silver shekels and a variable sum of gold: 700 (TSBR 14) 
or 2000 shekels (TSBR 15, Hir 2; see Skaist 1998). Fs-Kutscher 6 informs us about another, maybe one-time 
tribute consisting of 4.000 silver shekels, 400 gold shekels and four royal hostages (?). A comparison with the 
amount of tribute demanded to Ugarit soon after by the Hittite king Suppiluliuma (500 gold shekels as well as 
gifts for high-ranking people, see RS 17.227 et dupl.) demonstrates that the Mittanian request from Emar was 
outstandingly high. 

© A late Hittite document indicates that Hurrian domination included territorial donations for the “sons of the 
land of AStata”’, since the Mittanian king “sealed” certain places belonging to Iamhad/ Aleppo (KBo 1.6 
(CTH 75.A] rev.: 21-32). 

°! As indicated by four elements: (1) the changes in the use of the so-called “dynastic seal” (Balza 2009, esp. 55); 
(2) the role played now by the king in the donations of real estate and priesthoods (Hir 7, RE 86), while previ- 
ously he used to be accompanied by “the City” or “the Elders of the city” in such transactions (Fs-Kutscher 6, 
TSBR 87, RE 22); (3) the apparent reinforcement of the ties between the king and his designated heir (Démare- 
Lafont 2008, 211), (4) possibly also certain changes in the format and date of the “Syrian” tablets (disappear- 
ance of eponyms during the reign of Ba‘al-kabar I; see Fleming 2000, 208-10, 20211). On the identity of the 
entities labeled “‘NIN.URTA” and “the city” by the Emariote scribes and its relation with “the elders” see Solans 
(forthcoming, chapter 3, §4.3). 

* For the following see in general d’Alfonso 2011. The city of Emar is not mentioned in KBo 1.1 [CTH 51.1.A] 
obv.: 14-21’, suggesting that it was not one of the cities put under the control of Sarri-Kusuh, king of 
Carchemish. 

3 Fleming 2008, 297. 

** The kings of Carchemish enjoyed a high degree of independence and autonomy in regard to the politics, eco- 
nomics, as well as legal and administrative affairs as the documents from Emar and Ugarit show. See Giorgier1 
and Mora 2010, 143. 
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local powers. The collaboration involved the “Elders of the city” on the one hand and the family 
of the diviner Zii-Ba‘la on the other, while the local royal house seems to have been ignored in 
this respect.” During the reign of Ini-Te8Sup, the local and conservative scribal tradition disap- 
peared, and the royal family (as well as any new NIN.URTA documents) vanished with it. The col- 
laboration between the new Syro-Hittite officials, who were not blood-related with the royal 
house of Carchemish, and the “Elders” or “Great ones of the city” intensified.°° In this way, the 
traditional authority referred to as the “Elders of the city” began to serve the Syro-Hittite 
administrators in terms of the legitimation of their activities. Unfortunately, we cannot establish 
whether there was any change in the criteria defining the membership to this collective. 

These changes could have been part of a general reorganization in the relationships between 
Carchemish and Emar during the reign of Ini-TeSSup. Most probably, the extensive legislative 
activity of this king in Ugarit had its parallel in Emar, and the initiative of the “treaty of Emar” 
which is alluded to in letter Emar 18, could be ascribed to him.’’ From this and other docu- 
ments, we can infer that this agreement was to guarantee the people of Emar that the Hittites 
would respect local norms, especially those related to two aspects of legal and economic life, 
that is the recognition of existing real estate property rights, as well as the principles binding 
them to their maintenance or actual use.** Also to be respected was the individual character of 
the liability for debts — namely for those that had been run up with people from Carchemish — 
which consequently could not be transferred to the debtor’s family.°’ This latter element, which 
indirectly points to the relevance of the economic activities of the Syro-Hittites in Emar, can 
probably be compared with the more or less contemporary edict of HattuSili HI limiting the 


55 From this early phase of collaboration, corresponding to Sahurunuwa’s reign, we only have one textual record: 


the will Emar 181, granted by the authority of the “son of the king” (DUMU LUGAL) Tuwatta-ziti and the “governor 
of the land” (UGULA KALAM.MA) Puhi-Senni. It is an uncommon Syro-Hittite will, not only because it includes 
typical “Syrian” legal phraseology, but above all because the four seals of the witnesses are identified at the end 
of the tablet as “seals of the Elders of the city”. We should keep in mind that, at the time of the redaction of 
Emar 181, the king of Emar and his family were still at the top of the witnesses’ lists of the “NIN.URTA 
documents”, in which the “Elders of the city” played the role of sellers. There are no prosopographical links 
between the witnesses of Emar 181 and those of the “NIN.URTA documents”, among which we would expect to 
find men having the rank of “elder of the city”. Anyway, the isolated data provided by Emar 181 does not allow 
hypothesizing any split within this collective. It is in fact the only occurrence of the “Elders of the city” in a 
Syro-Hittite text preceeding Ini-TeSSup’s reign and the end of the Syrian scribal tradition. 

°° ~There are examples of the explicit collaboration between this collective and the “Overseer of the land” Mutri- 
TeSSup, to be dated from 1250 B.C.E. onwards (Emar 205, 252, Hir 44 TSBR 84), the “Overseer of the land” 
Ahi-malik (ETBLM 2; 1210 B.C.E. onwards), the “charioteer” or kartappu Saggar-abu (Emar 93; roughly 
contemporary with the latter). For the dates see d’Alfonso 2000. TSBR 83 attests to the collaboration between 
[Igm]il’-Dagan and the Elders. But this official lacks prosopographic correspondences and his title is unknown. 
Also Fs-Margueron, a verdict of the diviner Kapi-Dagan, son of Zi-Ba‘la, and the “Great ones of the city” 
should be dated to this period (for the chronology cf. Cohen 2009, 162—63). Only one document calls upon the 
sole authority of the collective: Emar 28, from House 5; however, this document is prosopographically isolated 
within the Emariote corpus and belongs to an alien scribal tradition, as shown by the dating according to the 
Babylonian calendar (Cohen 2004, 12). 

>? ~D’Alfonso 2000, 290-92. Maybe in the future we will know how the treaty was drawn up and who Emar’s 
partners of the Hittites were here. Due to the fact that the Syro-Hittite administration ignored Iahsi-Dagan’s 
family and preferred to turn back to the authority of the Elders, it is probable that this agreement was drawn up 
with a collective political entity. See Solans (forthcoming, chapter 3, §5.2). 

°8 As it is shown by the acceptance of the validity of the NIN.URTA seal (See specially TSBR 95; cf. also Solans 
2011). 

°° That this principle was stated by the mdmitu Sa Emar is shown by Emar 18, with the pumu LUGAL Hismi-Tessup 
acting as creditor. From another document (Fs-Kutscher 2) we can assume that it was considered a customary 
law of the city (kima ali). Finally, Hir 46 reports a decision of a DUMU LUGAL or “Prince” according to which the 
sons of a free woman should remain free despite the fact that their father would have been enslaved by debts (in 
this case the creditor was the pumu LUGAL Kunti-Te38up, who obligated himself with the verdict). On the latter 
document see d’Alfonso 2005, 31-3. D’Alfonso relates the status of “Servant of the King” of some Emariotes, as 
well as the *“TuKuL-duty that obliged them toward the Hittites, to the economic distress of the local population. 
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activity of Anatolian merchants in the land of Ugarit.® Both, this edict and the “treaty of Emar” 
seem to aim at protecting the local Syrian equilibrium from an eventual collapse originating 
from the economic activities of other, politically privileged, inhabitants of the empire. 


Commercial relationships 


Finet’s assessment that the character of Hittite Emar differs considerably from its lively and 
cosmopolitan role during the Middle Bronze Age, has been partially corroborated by the publi- 
cation of the Emar tablets dating from the 14th to the 12th centuries B.C.E.” In effect, these 
texts, primarily documenting the buying and selling of property as well as inheritance transfers, 
provide a less colorful picture when compared with the commercial and business bustle por- 
trayed by the Mari archives. The term tamkaru, “merchant” barely appears in the Emar docu- 
ments. Reference is made to a tamkaru named Ura, a property owner perhaps from Emar®, and 
to some foreign tamkari who act as witness over a legal dispute.®’ The term karu, “harbor” or 
“commercial colony”, is used only once to record the weighing of certain goods “according to 
the weight of the karu’’.°* Though there can be no doubt about the existence of a harbor along 
the Euphrates in Emar at that time,” this reference to the karu does not allow to infer the exist- 
ence of a commercial organization that would have its own system of weights. Rather, the coex- 
istence of this designation with the “weight of Emar/the city’”,°° probably indicates no more than 
the use of different sets of weights kept at different places, but nonetheless based on the same 
weight system. This seems to be the case with the “market weight” (aban mahirim), the “weight 
of the royal office” and the “Mari weight” in the archives of Mari.°’ 

On the other hand, the concern for specifying the standard weight used in a transaction, in 
addition to the isolated references to the “weight of the land of Subaru”, the “weight of Amurru” 


6 RS 17.130 (PRU 4, 103) and dupl. and RS 34.179 (RSO 7.1). Accepting that one of the aims of this edict was to 
inhibit the acquisition of real estate in Ugarit by means of taking it as pledge for silver loans, the difference 
between this edict and the aim of the Emariote mdamitu is the readiness of the former to forfeit entire families 
but not real estate (Monroe 2009, 122), while in Emar there is an attempt to protect both of them. 

61 Finet 1985, 29. 

° TSBR 37:2: ™u-ra "DAM.GAR. 

6 Silla-Idiglat, samkaru, and Mar-Serii’a, tupsarru tamkaru Sa Sarri, “scribe (and) royal merchant” are quoted as 

witnesses in Emar 127, a debt settlement between an Emariote and an Assyrian from Suwadikanni. The context 
does not allow attributing the merchants to Assyria or Hatti-Carchemish (Cohen 2009, 117). According to Faist 
(2001a, 121’°) it is more likely that the document dealt with Assyrian merchants. On the other hand, one has 
identified Mar-Serii’a from our text with the homonymous sender of the letter KBo 8.17, who in turn has been 
interpreted as an Assyrian scribe working for the Hittite king (Beckman 1983, 108, 110 contra Schwemer 2004, 
78). 
Other references to merchants or commercial firms can be found in clay tablets which come from illegal 
archaeological excavations and cannot be properly contextualized. This is the case of the letter RE 83, which 
informs us of the displacement of several merchants ('"DAM.GAR.MES-ia) and whose sender could be assigned 
both to the Hittite sphere as well as to the Assyrian one (discussion in Durand 2003, who prefers the second 
option). Equally of unknown origin is Fs-Kutscher 5, a “business venture contract” in which a merchant 
receives an amount of silver to carry out a commercial enterprise (ana harrdni), on his return he is said to pay 
back the silver or, otherwise, “join the king’s business venture” (following Sigrist 1993, 175; on KASKAL LUGAL 
cf. CAD H 112-13; for contemporary and older parallels see Faist 2001, 151-58 and Kolinski 2010, 89-90). In 
this case, the presence of two masikii or “tax collectors” as first witnesses could be an indication that the 
document is related to the Syro-Hittite administration (cf. RS 17.135:4’ [PRU 4, 235], RS 17.232:6, 15—16 [PRU 
4,239], RS 17.314:2 [PRU 4, 189]; see also Arnaud 1996, 61-2). 

64 Emar 87:8, discussed by Adamthwaite 2001, 190 and Monroe 2009, 50-1. See also Durand 1989b regarding the 
alleged Supiti kar{i], “juge du Qulai|” of Emar 127.2. 

6 Jt is not entirely sure whether Emar 8:15 and 9:14 refer to a “quai aux navires” ("“ka-ap MA) (Arnaud 1986, 
15-7). Durand (1989c, 1990a, 63) corrects this lecture to ™ga,-ab-ui, gab‘u, (cf. giba‘u in Emar 147 and 
TSBR 7), “falaise”, “colline’. Discussion and references in Mori 2003, 42-3 and Reculeau 2008, 136. 

6 ETBLM 4:8, Hir 33:2, Hir 34:2, Emar 75:3, Emar 24:1. 

6? Chambon 2006, 196-98. 
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or the “weight of the land of Canaan”, indirectly indicates the international character of the 
businesses done in Emar. As we will show, most of the payments and loans which refer to such 
weighings come from two particular buildings of the Late Bronze Age city — House 5 in area A, 
and the house in area T® — whose archives display trade-related characteristics as well as links 
with Ugarit, Babylonia, and Assyria. Furthermore, contemporary archives from Ugarit and 
eastern Assyrian outposts — from the Balikh to the Tigris — provide information on the trade 
agents and goods, and are highly suggestive of the city having kept at least some of its former 
relevance as a harbor on the Euphrates along the routes between the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Anatolia, and Mesopotamia. In this network, the city was undoubtedly used as an entrepét or 
transfer center for merchandise.” 


Routes and traded goods 


The combined information from Emar and Middle Assyrian texts illustrates the role of the Mid- 
dle Euphrates as a junction between the Hittite west and the Assyrian east.’' Trade relations 
were not seriously disrupted despite periods of strong political tension.” Assyria could still 
acquire various goods from the west: metals (gold from Egypt or Anatolia, copper from Cyprus 
or Anatolia and tin perhaps from Anatolia), wood (Levantine cedar and boxwood) and other 
precious materials (olive oil, perfumes, honey and linen from coastal and inland Syria), in 
exchange for which, Assyria exported manufactured products.” 

In search of raw materials, Assyrian merchants travelled to various places along the Middle 
Euphrates under Hittite sovereignty, such as Hazaziri, Carchemish and Emar,” the latter proba- 
bly representing the western limit of their commercial ventures.” At the same time, the Emari- 
otes moved into Assyrian territory to trade: we are informed of some tamkaru imardyii or 


68 Respectively Emar 23:2 (on individuals from Zalhu, maybe northeast from Alalah according to Belmonte 2001, 
349-50), Emar 21:3.4 (on individuals from Palmyra) and AOAT 265.1:5 (on business carried out with 
Assyrians). See Monroe (2009, 49-51) who comments on these weights; on the weight of Subaru see also 
Westenholz (2000, 51-3). 

° Emar 21 for its part comes from one of the find-spots of the alleged Aildni in area A, in all probability to be 
considered a family archive (Di Filippo 2008, 46-8). 

” Since direct economic contacts between the Great Powers are hardly existent, the transit centers in Syria (in 
northern Syria Emar and Carchemish), the Levant and Cyprus should have played an eminent role in Late 
Bronze Age commerce. See Cline 1994, 27, and Gates 2011, 383-87. 

"Regarding the role of Emar and Carchemish as a place of mediation in the transit of goods between the area of 
Hittite and Assyrian influence see Faist 2001la, 216-17 and 2001b, 54—5 and Mora 2008. Arnaud (1992, 188) 
suggested that Carchemish was specialized in the trade with Assyria and Emar in the trade with Babylon and 
the east bank of the Euphrates. However, when analyzed together, the documentation shows no specializations 
of this kind. 

See recently Singer 2008, with references. 

® Emar 127 (gold, copper, cedar, oil from Emar), AOAT 265.1 (tin from Emar), MARV 3.19 (copper from Hatti, 
specifically from Emar and Hazaziri); KAJ 249 (tin from Hatti traded by Babylonian merchants, see Faist 
2001a, 90-1), MARV 1.23 (cedar from Hatti); Sabi Abyad T. 93-20 (perfumes from Carchemish), BATSH 4.6— 
7 (linen and oil from Carchemish); Sabi Abyad T. 98-80 (tin from the Middle Euphrates region). In regard to 
the unpublished texts from Sabi Abyad see Faist 200la, 129'°8, 227!” and 2001b, 59, where she also proposes to 
link the tin’s provenance to the west by citing the unpublished Middle Assyrian text A. 1571 + 1590. 

%  Emar 33:10 and Hir 13:13-14 cite bronze and wooden tools (Sa) kUR Assur, “from Assur”. Perhaps Emar 127 
accounts for the participation of Assyrian merchants in the trade of slaves (from Hanigalbat?) (see Faist 2001a, 
168-71). 

See Emar 127, MARV 3.19 and perhaps RE 19 on Assyrians in Emar; MARV 3.19 on Assyrians in Hazaziri, 
Fs-Greenfield, Sabi Abyad T. 93-20 and MARV 1.23 on Assyrians in Carchemish; and BATSH 4.17 on 
Assyrians who disappeared at the crossing of the Euphrates. As noted by Faist (2001b, 62), the intermediary 
role of northern Syrian entrepdéts contrasts with the situation in Old Assyrian times, when the Assyrian 
merchants had direct access to Anatolia. 

76 Jt is still debated whether the Euphrates or the Balikh was the western border of the Assyrian kingdom from the 
13th to the 11th centuries B.C.E. (see Llop 2012). 
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‘“Emariote merchants” crossing the Jezireh on their way to Assur, as well as of some people 
from Emar — possibly also merchants — writing home to resolve resolving business issues in 
Assyrian territory, acting there as witnesses in legal cases, or acquiring property in the city of 
Assur.” 

Texts on the role of Emar in the transit of goods to and from Kassite Babylonia are few.’ 
Here, the tablets from House 5 of area A in Emar are relevant. They illustrate the continuous 
presence of Babylonians who, among other things, managed donkey caravans for copper trans- 
port.” As evidence for the important position retained by Emar in the perspective of Kassite 
Babylonia we can also cite its presence as a landmark on an imaginary route along the Euphra- 
tes that would link southern Mesopotamia with Palestine.*° 

Once in a while the texts from Emar record the presence of persons from western regions, 
but they offer no information on business activities.*' For the relations between Emar and the 
west we have to turn to the documentation from Ras Shamra/ Ugarit, specifically the archives 
of the “House of ’Urt€nu”. According to these texts Emar demanded from Ugarit mainly metals 
(copper and tin), dyed textiles (linen fabrics, dyed wool), alum, and oil.** The transit of goods 
between both two cities was facilitated by expeditions lead by a bél harrdn or “caravan chief”. 
The documents are less informative on what was sent back from Emar,** but the links between 


" Respectively BATSH 4.13, AOAT 265.1, Sabi Abyad T 97-37 (cf. Faist 2001a, 137'°*) and KAJ 145 (id. 138). For 
merchants from Carchemish trading in Assyrian territory see BATSH 4.6-7. 

8 Note that Vermaak (2007, 518), while discussing the relations between Kassite Babylonia and the west, only 
refers to the seals and the material culture to illustrate “the ‘gateway’ position of Emar”’. 

” As deduced from the texts Emar 27, a note about the loss of a donkey caravan belonging to Eriba-Marduk, and 
the letter Emar 25, a genuine commercial document quite unusual for the Emariote archives. This letter is sent 
by Alazaya from an unknown place to his wife TattaSSe in Emar. The sender writes about certain payments 
already made (20 shekels of gold for fabrics), but it is difficult to understand the purpose of the other data 
provided by him: he cites one silver mine “for the ‘route’ (KASKAL)”, one silver mine “for the caravan (e//atu) 
which has done the ‘route’ (KASKAL)”. The letter also refers to three copper talents (about 90 kg) “from the 
donkey belonging to Kidin-Gula”, one silver mine apparently reclaimed by Sin-apla-iddin, and a certain amount 
of copper and tin reclaimed by the sender. On these documents see Durand and Marti (2003, 165-68), 
according to whom Emar 25 deals with copper trade from Cyprus to Babylon via Emar (p. 166). 

80 The Kassite version of the “Dream-Book” published by Oppenheim (1956) starts in Sippar and ends with the 
sequence Mari-Emar-Aleppo-Qatna-Hazor (cf. 259-60 and the comments by Goetze [1957a, 23]). However the 
extispicy act CUA 101 (=Goetze 1957b no. 23), which refers to “the safe arrival of the boat belonging to Warad- 
[Star at the trading station of Emar (ka-ar ““e-mar“')” and is cited by Hallo (1964, 86) in a similar context, dates 
back to the Old Babylonian and not the Kassite period (Kraus 1985, 155°). Finally, the international concern 
about the nomads around the land of Suhu (KBo 1.10 obv. 36—43; RS 94.5026 [Bordreuil and Malbran-Labat 
1995, 445]) should be regarded as an indication that the emissaries and goods moving between the Hittite lands 
and Babylon followed the route along the Euphrates. 

‘I See above n. 68. On people from Zalhu see also Emar 277:6; for Qades ibid.:5 and Emar 361 (indicating that 
Emar imported specialized personnel from this country, cf. Durand 1989d); on Halula, maybe in the ancient 
kingdom of Muki8/Alalah, see Emar 257. A certain “man from the land of Sidon” involved in a lawsuit is cited 
in the letter TSBR 94; Monroe (2009, 238°’) considers him to be the judge of a foreign colony located in Emar. 
Compare also Durand (1989a, 186). 

82 See RS [Varia 26], RS 34.134, RS 34.141 and RS 34.173 (RSO 7.30-33). The letters RS 92.2006, 92.2017 and 
86.2232 (RSO 14.8—10), belonging to the same dossier (Arnaud 2001, 260), do not contain information on the 
products traded. The most important treatments of the text ensemble are Arnaud (1991 and 1992), Malbran- 
Labat and Roche (2007) and van Soldt (2011). 

83 As indicated in the letter RS 20.227 (Ug 5.57) which is addressed to Sipti-Ba‘al and maybe to the queen of 
Ugarit (Nougayrol et al. 1968, 153°; cf. Heltzer 1999, 444). Arnaud (1982 n. 41) suggests to identify the sender 
with Dagan-bélu. 

*¢ For the moment we only know that Emar offered certain types of plants and some items of prestige (RS [Varia 
26]). This information could be supplemented with letters found in Ugarit sent by Hittite dignitaries and are 
usually understood as coming from Carchemish or Hatti: as Singer points out (1999, 654, 656) some of these 
notables are also known from the Emar archives, “thus some of their letters may have actually been sent to 
Ugarit from their ‘offices’ in Emar or from other centres in the vicinity of Carchemish”. With respect to the 
correspondence citing exchanges of goods we can only consider the double letter RS 17.148 (PRU 6.7), one of 
whose senders, Piha-Tarhunta, witnessed a contract written in Emar (Emar 211:25; cf. Singer 1997, 421). 
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the House of ’Urt€nu and Babylonians probably residing in Emar (see below) suggest that the 
latter functioned as transshipment center for goods coming from Mesopotamia and intended for 
the Mediterranean port. 


The merchant 


Regarding the nature of trade activities, it is remarkable that at least the commerce with Assur 
was stable enough to allow credit operations.® This is highlighted in the legal documents RE 
19, Emar 127,® and particularly in the letter AOAT 265.1. The latter text, most probably coming 
from irregular excavations in Emar,*’ was written in Assyria by a certain Hamis-Dagal. Having 
purchased an amount of silver and Assyrian textiles on credit, the sender must now pay the debt 
in tin to the Assyrians who retain him as pledge. In this letter, he goes on to ask his wife, 
Hilissa, to barter the silver for tin in Emar and then send it to him for his release: 


“To Ba‘l-qarrad, my lord: Tablet of Hamis-Dagal, your servant. Say to my wife Hilissa: 

Two minas and five shekels silver according to the Canaanite weight, two niksu-fabrics and one 
lubéru-fabric, (all) Assyrian, I have given to PN, ,. I have given (it) for tin. The Assyrians hold me in 
pledge, I have to work like a servant. If you have not received the silver, put the property — the fields 
(and) our house — up for sale. PII (then) come and testify in court. If they have handed out the silver 
to you, give (it for tin) (and) send the tin here! I want to leave!” 


The document is relevant with respect to the trade organization in Emar. One of the most out- 
standing elements, but not one easy to explain, is the fact that Hamis-Dagal is fully responsible 
for his fate — to the extent that he suggests his wife to sell their patrimonial estate for his 
release. But nonetheless, he addressed the letter to his “lord” Ba‘al-qarrad,** and only secondari- 
ly to its actual addressee, his wife Hilissa. 

Although Emar has not provided an unambiguous merchant’s archive, it’s still possible to 
identify some Emariote businessmen involved in the international network in the documents of 
the city. An example is the Héma family, whose archives were discovered inside a jar in a house 
of area T (Emar 75-108). The documents mainly show their activity as moneylenders and pur- 
chasers of people and real estate at a local level.”’ Nevertheless, at least two elements indicate 
their supraregional links: their acceptance of a rather high quantity of alum — a typical Levan- 
tine export — measured with the “weight of the Aaru’”’ as guarantee for a loan (Emar 87); and 
their lending of 272 silver shekels “in the weight of Emar’” to a certain Marduk son of Hazannu 
(Emar 75), undoubtedly a Babylonian who also maintained contacts with Ugarit (see below). 

It’s difficult to ascertain whether a karu as trading organization or colony existed in Emar in 
the Late Bronze Age. However, some domestic spaces of the city are good candidates for having 
hosted the kind of “commercial firms”, which are well known from other regions and periods of 


However, since the letter refers to a horse purchased by the prefect of Ugarit, it would be the first example of the 
involvement of Emar in the horse trade to Ugarit, apparently dominated by Carchemish (see Malbran-Labat and 
Roche 2008, 254). On the other hand there is no reason to suppose that RS 17.144 (PRU 6.6) was sent from a 
place other than Carchemish, for its sender Zulanna can be dismissed — at least for the moment — from the list of 
Syro-Hittite officials in Emar (see Westenholz 2000, 5 and Balza 2009, 97). 

85 Faist 2001a, 171-72. 

6 In relation to Emar 127 see above n. 63. The “Assyrian” document RE 19, shows two Emariotes giving a third 
person as pledge to a certain Kazanu from the city of Qailu, undoubtedly an Assyrian (see Tsukimoto 1998, 186 
regarding Qailu). 

87 The letter mentions Ahi-rahaq son of Ia‘8i, who reappears in TSBR 27:4.9 and RE 68:9. 

88 This individual could be identified with the eldest son and heir of the diviner Zi-Ba‘la. However, one needs to 
take into account that this name is very common in the Emar onomasticon (Pruzsinszky 2003, CD, 202-6). 

89 ~Margueron 1982, 240. 

°0 For their activities as moneylenders see Emar 75, 77, 86—8; as purchasers of people Emar 79, 83—4 (cf. Emar 81 
as sellers); as purchasers of real estate Emar 76, 80-2, 85. 
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the Ancient Near East.”! Above all, this is the case of House 5 from area A, an apparently ordi- 
nary building whose documents (Emar 23-29) share many features with the Babylonian scribal 
practice and are marked by a high number of foreign names, especially Kassite personal names. 
In fact, the use of different weight measure standards (Emar 23-24) attests to the international 
character of the transactions made by the residents of this building, and the content of the texts 
suggests that business reaching Babylon was conducted from there.”* At least some of the tablets 
were undoubtedly written by the Babylonian Kidin-Gula, known not only as master in the 
“Scribal School” of the Zu-Ba'‘la’s family”? but also for his involvement in some commercial 
operations.” Finally, the presence of Marduk son of Hazannu and Eriba-Marduk, two Babyloni- 
ans residing in Emar,”° in a Babylonian-shaped letter from Ugarit (RS 34.152), allows the hypoth- 
esis that the letter was sent from the “foreign trading post in Emar”.”° In this case the Middle 
Euphrates city would have worked as a junction in the relations between Babylon and Ugarit. 

As for the letters recovered in the so-called “House of ’Urténu’, in Ugarit, they enlighten the 
trade relationships between ports in the Mediterranean and on the Euphrates in the last phase of 
the two cities.°’? The person ultimately responsible for the network in Ugarit was Sipti-Ba‘al, a 
prominent personality in Ugaritic society, son-in-law of the king and real estate operations manag- 
er of the queen. In his capacity as rab kari or “chief of the port” he also supervised the Ugaritic 
commercial relations by sea — to Tyre and Cyprus — as well as by land — to Emar.”* Only for the 
latter do we have evidence with regards to the general functioning of exchange. The firms were 
managed by ’Urténu in Ugarit and by Dagan-bélu in Emar, both of them heads of a “family” in 
which the younger generation provided commercial agents to be dispatched to the partner-city. 
The correspondence shares a vocabulary shaped by family relationships and a diplomatic lan- 
guage of gift-exchange, and is characterized by the vagueness regarding, for example, the quanti- 
ties of demanded or shipped goods. As a result, it is difficult to determine whether Dagan-bélu 
and his dependents should be regarded as a sort of “Ugaritic trading post” in Emar or as a local, 
independent Emariote business establishment.””? Monroe!’ considers the correspondence as repre- 
sentative of an “entrepreneurial” behavior that nevertheless appeals to a “royal exchange lan- 
guage’, while McGeough”™! considers that because of its diffusion, the latter is better understood 
as a “language of international trade”. Finally, Malbran-Labat proposes to read the formulas and 
the vocabulary, usually understood as typical for royal exchange, “dans le cadre du partenariat’, 
which would remove any doubt as to the commercial character of ’Urténu’s correspondence. 

Regarding the enduring presence of Anatolian merchants in Emar, Holladay'®’ suggests the 
existence of a “Hittite trade diaspora’ of which Emar would be a full-fledged example.'** How- 


°"' Regarding the various kari in Assyria and Babylon and the “houses” of the merchants in foreign cities see 


Michel 1996, 413-16; Stol 2004, 894-97 and Kolinski 2010, 84—6. 

Note particularly the role played by the “Babylonians” Sin-apla-iddin, Kidin-Gula and Eriba-Marduk in 
Emar 25 and Emar 27 or the reference in Emar 26 to the city of Anat in the land of Suhu. See Durand and Marti 
2003, 164—67 as well as Bassetti 1996 on these texts. Dietrich (1990, 31—2) defined the building as the “Kontor” 
of the couple of merchants, 1.e. TattaSSe/ Ra’Indu and her husband Alazaya. It’s also possible to identify it with 
part of the karu or with the residence of the scribe Kidin-Gula (Cohen and Singer 2006, 131). 

3 Cohen 2004, 14; 2009, 183-89. 

See above n. 79. 

Attested respectively in Emar 75 and Emar 27 (on the latter see above n. 79). 

The identification was proposed by Cohen and Singer (2006). 

See also McGeough in this volume. 

*8 Regarding this person see Arnaud 1982, 105—7; Vita and Galan 1998 and Singer 1999, 658, 670—73, 697-98. 

” As preferred by Arnaud (1991, 65; 1992, 187-88). 

100 Monroe 2009, 136-39. 

lol McGeough 2007, 321-22 and 365 

102 Malbran-Labat 2010, 92. 

03 Holladay 2001, esp. 144-56. 

Holladay starts from the supposedly Anatolian origin of the front-room house (or T-house) advocated by 
Margueron (1980); he interprets these houses as the home of “alienated or ‘displaced’ Hittites (...) members of a 
long-distance overland trade diaspora” (pp. 155-56), similar to the Old-Assyrian diaspora in Anatolia. 
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ever, this theory, which is not exempt of problems from the historical point of view,!> finds no 
support in the texts found in Meskene. It also stands in contradiction with the image of Hittite 
trade proposed by authors like Hoffner, who speaks of a “minimal engagement in foreign trade” 
replaced by exacting tribute and booty in the time of the empire.'"° 


Final remarks 


Despite the missing intrinsic trading archives or diplomatic correspondence in Emar we can 
observe the interaction between multiple agents within the complex Late Bronze Age exchange 
system that contributes to the fuller picture of long-distance trade mechanisms. The Emariotes 
were active in business abroad, apparently as private entrepreneurs acting at their own risk.!°’ 
This becomes most evident from the already mentioned letter AOAT 265.1 by Hamis-Dagal, in 
which the sender asks his wife for tin in order to be released from the Assyrians. This individu- 
al might have been one of the city’s entrepreneurs “whose aim was financial profit”, who was 
solely “responsible for the traffic of import and export goods in transit”.'°* 

Intermediary trade in Emar was administered by locals and foreigners who, according to the 
textual evidence, predominantly acted on a private level, but can be also linked to the greater 
framework of the Late Bronze Age palatial systems as shown by Emar’s commercial contacts 
with the Assyrians, the Babylonians and with Ugarit. No relation between the trading activities 
of the attested businessmen who appear in private archives of Emar and the local kings who 
enjoyed only “limited power” can be observed so far. Besides, and contrary to the case of Assur 
or Imar in the first half of the second millennium B.C.E. — both of them trade-oriented city- 
states with a markedly collective political structure — it’s still impossible to make any observa- 
tion on the involvement of the merchants in the political institutions of the Late Bronze Age city 
or, inversely, on the competency of those political entities to intervene in affairs of trade.'° 

Cohen has recently pointed out that the Hittites found an “opportunity to channel wealth 
from the province” by controlling the local cult activity of Emar''’, and we have noted traces of 
a possibly incremental indebtedness of the local population towards some privileged Hittite 
inhabitants of the Middle Euphrates region (see above, “Emar under Hittite sovereignty”). 
Beyond this, we can only speculate on how HattuSa and Carchemish profited from the wealth 
generated by the commercial transit through Emar. It should be stressed that the interest 
Carchemish showed in guarantying the resolution of conflicts between people of Emar and for- 
eign merchants, i.e. not leaving it in the sole hands of Emariote local authorities,''' hint at its 


105 See McCellan 1997, 37. 

0 Hoffner 2001, 180. See also Klengel 1979, 77; 2002, 435-36; and Monroe 2009, 192-96. Although Holladay 
uses the term “Hittite” in the sense of “Anatolian”, and contrary to the situation in Ugarit, in Emar neither 
merchants from Ura or TarhuntaS8a have been so far attested. 

107 This is to be compared with similar observations for the Middle Assyrian long-distance trade by Faist (2005, 
233' referring to her in-depth study of 2001). 

108 Gates 2011, 381. 

Interestingly, the central M, archive which is also closely related to the Zu-Ba‘la family provides basically no 
direct information on Emar’s trade or exchange issues or its individuals involved (an exception may be the 
already cited letter Emar 262 on the involvement of the “overseer of the land” with regard to a Babylonian 
messenger). This may be due to the chance of discovery. Other than that, one should also keep in mind that 
some trading procedures were obviously written down on perishable material, as it is noted in the list of vases 
in exchange for silver which “is reported on the wooden tablet” (Emar 285, 290, and 305). 

"0 Cohen 2011, 154. On the cultural and religious prestige of Emar in the eyes of the Hittites see Laroche 1980 and 
Archi 2001. 

'! Note Emar 127, an agreement reached before the “Son of the king” Tuwatta-ziti and witnessed by the mayor 
(hazannu) of Emar among others. It was probably expected of the administration of Carchemish to intervene in 
cases of assault of foreign merchants in Emar (like in the case verified by the Assyrian administration in 
MARV 3.19). On the opposite, it may also have been possible for the Emariote traders to ask for compensation 
before the Assyrian sukallu rabi or “grand vizier” like their colleagues from Carchemish (BATSH 4.6; see the 
commentary of Faist 2001a, 134-35). At least we know that the Assyrian administration closely monitored the 
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concern over the proper flow of trade. Unfortunately, we know nothing about any kind of fiscal 
control (local or Hittite)''* over the exchange taking place in this city, which, in contrast to other 
vassal cities and kingdoms, also seems to have remained free from tribute obligations toward 
the Hittite overlords. 


As we have seen, most of the texts relevant to trade-activities in Emar belong to short-lived 
archives (the one of House 5 in area A, and the Héma archive from area T), which contained 
documents of unconcluded business transactions and suggest rather modest mercantile enter- 
prises at Emar. Since Carchemish was involved in supraregional matters according to Emar’s 
and Ugarit’s documentation, future discoveries from this city will hopefully shed more light on 
its role in international exchange in contrast to that of AStata, as well as on the palace’s involve- 
ment in the mechanisms of exchange in the periphery. 
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Abbreviations 


The abbreviations used for the Emar and Middle Euphrates texts are according to d’Alfonso, L., 
Y. Cohen, and D. Siirenhagen, eds. 2008. The City of Emar among the Late Bronze Age Empires. Histo- 
ry, Landscape, and Society. Proceedings of the Konstanz Emar Conference, 25.—26.04.2006. AOAT 349. 
Miinster, xi—xiv. In addition: AOAT 265.1 = Faist, B. 2001. Der Fernhandel des assyrischen Reiches 
zwischen dem 14. und 11. Jh. v. Chr. AOAT 265. Minster, 251-54; BATSH 4 = Cancik-Kirschbaum, E. 
1996. Die mittelassyrischen Briefe aus Tall Séh Hamad. Berichte der Ausgrabung Tall Séh Hamad / Diir- 
Katlimmu 4. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag; CUA = Catholic University of America, Washington, DC; 
Fs-Margueron = Cavigneaux, A. and D. Beyer. 2006. “Une orpheline d’Emar.” In Les espaces syro- 
mésopotamiens: Dimensions de l’expérience humaine au Proche-Orient ancien. Volume d’hommage 


Emariote merchants travelling between the Euphrates and the Tigris (BATSH 4.13). Finally, indicating 
Carchemish’s supervision of the transit through Emar, the letter Emar 262 from the M, archive hints at the 
involvement of the “Overseer of the land” when it comes to a messenger from Babylonia who shall not be 
displeased during his stay at Emar. 

'? For the situation in Ugarit and its duties regarding the merchants from Carchemish see Arnaud 1996, 58—65. 
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offert a Jean-Claude Margueron, edited by P. Butterlin et al. Subartu 17. Turnhout, 497-503; Idrimi = 
Autobiography of Idrimi from Alalah, cited after Dietrich, M. and O. Loretz. 1981. “Die Inschrift der 
Statue des K6nigs Idrimi von Alalah.” UgaritF 13, 201-69; KAJ = Ebeling, E. 1927. Keilschrifttexte aus 
Assur juristischen Inhalts. WVDOG 50. Berlin; MARV = Mittelassyrische Rechtsurkunden und Verwal- 
tungstexte (WVDOG); PRU = Le Palais royal d’Ugarit; RS = Ras Shamra (excavation numbers); RSO 
= Ras Shamra-Ougarit. 
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Abstract: International relations often find their expression in the material remains discovered in archaeological 
excavations. However, they are ambiguous and difficult to interpret. This paper addresses the problems of interpre- 
tation of archaeological traces of international exchange. A good case study is the Hittite empire: On the one hand, 
only few indications for external exchange can be traced in its heartland. Even the very few iconographical adapta- 
tions from abroad were re-interpreted and transferred into an own genuine spiritual concept. On the other hand, the 
impact of Hittite art production as well as language and script use remained very limited, even in the dependent ter- 
ritories in Cyprus and the Northern Levant. Hence, the political importance of the empire is not reflected in the cul- 
tural impact on its neighbors and vassals. It was just after the collapse of the empire that Hittite culture with its ico- 
nography, hieroglyphic script and Luwian language could emerge in the northern Levant and partially replace the 
traditional elements. This short examination will question the reasons behind this situation. 


Kkeywords: Hittite empire, iconography, architecture, Neo-Hittites, mountain god 


Introduction 


On the basis of archaeological sources, evidence for supra-regional contacts is easy to recog- 
nize, but difficult to interpret. Often, it is not possible to decide whether foreign goods discov- 
ered in certain regions attest a direct exchange of gifts, or commercial trade via one or several 
intermediating distributers, or tributes and booties obtained in military forays. Furthermore, in 
most cases it is difficult to distinguish original imports from well-made imitations without ana- 
lyzing the material of which they are made. A lack of foreign goods does not necessarily reflect 
a lack of international contacts. It is likely that goods, especially precious ones, were removed 
from their original place in the course of the abandonment of a settlement. For instance, it is 
obvious that often metals were smelted and re-used. Nevertheless, the question, as to whether 
international contacts are represented in the archaeological records or not, needs to be asked. 
The main task is to analyze the archaeological context of such goods and scrutinize the indica- 
tions provided in written sources, if available. 

In the case of the Hittite empire (see color maps | and 2 p. 7—8), there is a surprising scarcity 
of well recognizable imports in the heartland, even though written sources provide evidence 
that the Hittite kings did receive tributes, booties and gifts from abroad. The situation is com- 
pletely different in the Levantine vassal kingdoms and the southern provinces of the empire, 
where excavations have brought to light much greater numbers of Egyptian, Aegean and Meso- 
potamian imports and imitations. 

But first, some general considerations should be addressed. 


Archaeology of exchange: some considerations 


Archaeology deals with the material remains of past cultures. It not only tries to figure out the 
social conditions, and the circumstances of life in past societies, but also the ideological, politi- 
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cal and religious concepts. All of these aspects can be studied by analyzing the material 
remains properly. Moreover, archaeclogy seeks to understand the development of architecture 
and visual arts as part of programmatic or individual expressions. Furthermore, infra- and 
interregional contacts and processes of exchange are of interest. In addition to that, written 
sources, which are sometimes available, can give conclusive or contradictive information. As 
for the topic of this paper, it is of primary interest, which indications for interregional contacts 
may be derived from the material remains. 

Different kinds of objects or features offer hints of interregional contacts: 

1. (real) imports, 

2. imitations of foreign goods, 

3. raw materials, which were not available inside the territory of a political entity, 

4. administrative objects like seals, tablets etc., which can be traced back to another region 

or deal with intercultural contacts. 

5. Furthermore, iconography, adapted from foreign cultures, indicates strong contacts. 

Imports can be distinguished either as valuables in and of themselves, or simply as contain- 
ers (e.g. ceramic vessels) for the transportation of other goods, including organic ones which 
have not been preserved. 

There are several reasons for the distribution of “foreign” goods: They might have been 
trade-goods, tributes and/or booties, gifts or products of travelling artisans. 

The reasons for the imitation of “foreign” goods were either the high value of foreign objects 
(as symbols of wealth and prestige) in times when authentic imported goods and objects were 
rare and difficult to obtain. Another explanation is the conscious incorporation of foreign ideas 
into the own repertoire due to an asymmetric [political or economic] relationship. In the latter 
case the imitations quickly became part of the local repertoire and were not considered as “‘for- 
eign” any more. 


Hittite foreign contacts — archaeological traces 


Several attempts have been undertaken to trace foreign imports in HattuSa and other cities of 
the Hittite “inner land” on the one hand! and Hittite exports or any other sort of Hittite impact 
on the cultures of neighboring regions on the other. In both cases the results have been disap- 
pointing: 

A relatively small number of imports has been retrieved from Hittite cities. This might be 
explained by the removal of precious goods, including imports, during the systematic abandon- 
ment of the palaces and temples in the “inner lands” at the end of the Imperial period. However, 
the question remains, why even ceramic sherds were removed, thereby leaving only small 
amounts of Aegean, Levantine, Mesopotamian or Egyptian pottery. There seem to have been 
other reasons for the lack of imported material: For example, the distribution of Mycenaean and 
Cypriot ceramic wares and the south Anatolian or Red Lustrous Wheel-Made Ware suggests 
reduced contacts and material exchange between the Hittite empire and the Mycenaean world, 
which probably resulted from political issues.* Moreover, a look at the Hittite imperial art and 
architecture indicates how little foreign influences there were. Nevertheless, there were some 
adaptations of foreign elements of iconography: The Egyptian sphinx and the Babylonian 
mountain god were copied, but the appearances of both were altered and they were set in a dif- 
ferent context. Obviously, they were interpreted in a new way. This can be explained by taking 
a closer look at the mountain god for example: 

The image of a god consisting of a human trunk and a conic shed-covered skirt, which rep- 
resents a mountain, had already been developed during the Old Babylonian period: The so- 


' Genz 2006a; Kozal and Novak 2007; Kozal forthcoming b. 
* Kozal 2003, 2007, 2012. 
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Fig. 1: Facade of the Innin Temple of Kara-Inda§ found at Uruk 


called Statue Cabane from Mari? is a depiction of the rising sun-god Sama’. Since the sun-god 
was seen as an anthropomorphic figure in Babylonia, this depiction has to be interpreted as a 
shortened illustration of Sama’ appearing between the peaks of the eastern mountains in the 
morning. Scenes found on cylinder seals show him climbing the mountains, and opening the 
“sates” between them with the help of a saw or a key.* Since it was not easily possible to depict 
this complete image as a statue, it can be argued that the iconography might have been abbrevi- 
ated, leaving it to the visitor’s knowledge of the whole scenery to understand and interpret it 
correctly. With the beginning of the Kassite rule over Babylonia, another type of mountain god 
appeared. His image appeared on the famous facade of the Innin Temple of Kara-Indas° (fig. 1) 
and on many cylinder seals*. In these instances, he is depicted similarly to the Statue Cabane, 
but now he is holding beaker. This and his relationship to the female water serving goddess on 
the facade of the Innin Temple identify him as a minor deity. His name and particular function, 
besides being an apotropaic god, still have to be determined. However, he seems to have been 
regarded as being fairly important, as suggested by his frequent appearance in Kassite art. 
Since the Kassites originated from the mountainous regions of the Zagros, the mountain god 


Orthmann 1975, fig. 161. 
Orthmann 1975, figs. 135e and 136a. 
Orthmann 1975, fig. 169. 
Orthmann 1975, fig. 269e. 
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Fig. 2: Reliefs of subjugated mountain gods in Eflatun Pinar 


presumably reflected beliefs of these immigrants. Nevertheless, it became common practice to 
depict him in Babylonia from the 15th century onwards. He is also attested in Assyria, as for 
example on the famous “Well Relief” from Assur, which probably bears an image of the god 
Ebih or Assur. 

In Anatolia the mountain god does not appear until the mature Imperial period, when he can 
be seen e.g. on the rock reliefs at Yazilikaya or Eflatun Pinar (fig. 2), on seals and as small figu- 
rines. The mountain god might represent either divine mountains in the row of male gods in 
Yazilikaya’ or a subject of the main deity, namely the storm god, as it is the case on the main 
scenes in Yazilikaya® and in Eflatun Pinar’. Even though the iconography looks very similar to 
its Babylonian forerunners and was most probably adopted from the Kassites, it was interpreted 
differently and in a genuinely Hittite way. Presumably, it was brought to Anatolia by Babyloni- 
an sculptors: In a letter to the Kassite king KadaSman-Enlil If (KBo 1 10+), Hattusili III 
expressed his request for Babylonian sculptors.'° Although it is very likely that these specialists 
were responsible for the emergence of the (Babylonian) iconography and the style, they still had 
to follow the specifications of the Hittite orders, which gave the Hittite mountain god his char- 
acteristic appearance. Hence we can see how limited the influence of foreign elements on Hit- 
tite art was, even if single iconographies were adapted. In the end, the spiritual background 
remained a local one. Some exceptions like the “Smiting God’, who was derived from northern 
Mesopotamia and the northern Levant and found his way into both the belief and iconographi- 
cal system of the Hittites, do not necessarily contradict this general tendency. 

For a more complete picture I want to mention the transfer of materials and goods in the 
opposite direction. The Hittite empire was one of the major powers of its time and controlled 
the entire northern Levant for almost two centuries. As a result, one should expect a strong 
impact of Hittite culture there and a high number of Anatolian imports. Still, the reality is sur- 
prising: The attestation of Hittite objects in Late Bronze Age Syria''! or Cyprus” is elusive. 


’ — Seeher 2011, 37-40 (Relief Nos. 13-17) with figs. 28, 30 and 31. 
*  Seeher 2011, 66, fig. 64 (Relief No. 42). 

” Emre 2002, 222, fig. 4; Seeher 2011, 41, fig. 34. 

0 Bonatz 2002. 

'' Genz 2006b. 

Kozal forthcoming a. 
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Besides some recently discovered objects from Tell Afis’, the famous ivory plaque from Megid- 
do'* belongs to a very small group of examples. At sites like Emar and Ugarit, Hittite seals and 
seal impressions are the only indication for Hittite administration discovered in significant 
quantities.'5 Hittite iconography did not have an influence on the monumental art of the Levant 
or northern Mesopotamia; the only features of Hittite architecture that appear in the Levant are 
the Postern Gate in Ugarit'* and a fortress in Alalah”’. 


Explanations impossible? 


During the Imperial period, the Hittites did not only refuse to adapt foreign elements in their 
culture, but they were obviously not interested in their neighbors’ and vassals’ craft-products. 
The textual evidence reflects this situation: In the vassal contracts, the tribute, which had to be 
paid to the Hittites, was calculated exclusively by the value of the raw material, irrespective of 
the type of the objects (metal vessels etc.). In this regard, the Hittites did not differ from the 
Babylonians. As shown by a letter from Burna-Buria§ II to Pharaoh Akhenaten (EA 7, 70-72), 
the Kassite king smelted all the precious Egyptian gifts he had received. According to the text, 
he was disappointed by the low quantity of the gold.'* Thus, it 1s not surprising that the Babylo- 
nian art of this period shows only few signs of foreign influences. Probably a kind of cultural 
self-consciousness, or even ignorance, was characteristic of Babylonian art and architecture, 
giving it a very specific appearance. Hence, the situation we face in Hittite Anatolia is not 
unique. But surprisingly, and contrary to Babylonia, the Hittite culture had no significant 
impact on the culture of the Levant. This contradicts the enormous political and military power 
of the empire. 

During the Late Bronze Age, the art and architecture of the Levantine polities can be 
described as eclectic or hybrid, taking elements from Babylonia, Mittani, Egypt and the Aegean 
and creating a new style, which is often referred to as the “international style”.!? The back- 
ground of the adaptation of foreign elements was the desire to represent and express the own 
mercantile power and international relationships. Since the Levant was the interface of interna- 
tional trade on the one hand, but was fragmented into small and competing polities without 
chance to keep up with the major powers in Mesopotamia, Egypt and Anatolia on the other, this 
modus operandi was a major tool of propaganda.” The number of gifts and trade goods, which 
were received from abroad, indicated the importance and status of each polity, especially if the 
objects came from one of the major empires. The same can be said for the matter of proveni- 
ence: The own prestige was measured by the number of regions, to which mercantile contacts 
were established and maintained. However, this purpose was not only fulfilled by imports or 
imitations, but the incorporation of foreign elements in the local art production had a similar 
effect. Thus, it is not surprising to recognize elements of Minoan and Mycenaean as well as of 
Babylonian or Egyptian origin in the art of the Levant. Still, the absence of Hittite elements is 
astonishing. 

What were the reasons? Did the Hittite empire appear too late in the concert of major pow- 
ers, after the Levantine art had already been established, thus reflecting a state of development 
prior to the Hittite rise to power and importance? Was the commercial contact between the 
Levant and Anatolia too insignificant to have any influence on Levantine iconography? Were 
the Hittite products too unattractive, or did they lack symbolic or real value for consumption 


3 Archi and Venturi 2012. 

4 Orthmann 1975, fig. 372. 

'S Beyer 2001; Jablonka 2006. 

6 Naumann 1971, 302-4. 

7 -Yener forthcoming. 

8 Kozal and Novak 2007, 337. 

'9 On the definition and the discussion of this terminology cf. Feldman 2002 and 2006. 
20 For this see the comprehensive study by Ahrens forthcoming. 
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and imitation? Was the Hittite iconography too specific and not understandable for the peoples 
of the Levant? Or was Hittite culture generally considered as inferior to tts Babylonian or Egyp- 
tian competitors, regardless of political or military power? 

At present, these questions cannot be answered satisfactorily and the reason for the lack of 
recognizable contacts remains obscure. Nevertheless, it is even more surprising to see how the 
situation changed dramatically after the empire’s collapse. 


The emergence of Neo-Hittite culture 


Already during the last decades of the Hittite Imperial period a process of cultural change can 
be observed in the northern Levant: Temples such as the ones in Aleppo”! and Ain Dara”, which 
had already existed for centuries before and followed a typical Syrian layout, were suddenly 
renewed and decorated with bas-reliefs carved in Hittite style and iconography. 

Moreover, the Luwian hieroglyphic writing-system emerged, which was followed by the 
gradual abandonment of the cuneiform script. This situation was enhanced by the collapse of 
the Hittite empire around 1200 B.C.E., when, after 1100 years of use, cuneiform writing disap- 
peared completely in the Levant. Only the Assyrian conquest of the Levant some centuries later 
brought a revival of cuneiform writing. In the iconography of stelae and bas-reliefs we find 
depictions of gods and kings which are very similar to the imperial Hittite patterns, as can be 
observed on the reliefs from Aleppo, for example. The storm-god was depicted twice here: First 
as a charioteer’’, wearing a short skirt, a pointed helmet and Krakow shoes, thus appearing very 
similar to the representations on the Imamkulu relief from the 13th century B.C.E. and on royal 
Hittite seals. In a second instance, he is shown dressed very similarly and standing in front of 
King Taitas.** Furthermore, images of the mountain god in Hittite style are attested in Ain Dara 
and in Aleppo (fig. 3). 

The reasons for the emergence of Luwian script and Hittite iconography in the northern 
Levant cannot be explained without some doubts remaining. In the end, it seems most likely 
that it was caused by a movement of people, probably only the elites (ruling classes, scribes, and 
priests) from the abandoned cities in central Anatolia. The migration was probably caused by 
civil wars that broke out during the last two generations of Hittite kings, involving mainly the 
inner lands, but also affecting regions such as the Lukka countries or TarhuntaSSa. As a result, 
parts of the elites of the involved regions took refuge in the safer territories of the southern vas- 
sal states. They seem to have replaced the local elites of these urban societies, who as a conse- 
quence were forced to emigrate themselves. Probably they formed the core of what later became 
the new ethnicity of the “Aramaeans”’. 

The Anatolian immigrants were familiar with the Luwian language and hieroglyphic writing 
and actually preferred them, whereas the use of the cuneiform script, affiliated with Akkadian, 
died out. It was no longer used for monumental royal inscriptions, economic documents or let- 
ters. Moreover, the new elites also promoted other aspects of Hittite culture, namely the iconog- 
raphy of deities or royalties. The result of all this was the creation of Neo-Hittite art, also 
known as “Syro-Hittite”. In connection with some Syrian traditions (mainly architecture), it 
became an expression of a newly established cultural identity. 


Conclusion 


This short overview has shown that some formal exchange of particular elements and styles as 
well as objects can be traced during the Hittite Imperial period. But in general, the inner lands 


*!  Kohlmeyer 2012. 

22 Novak 2012. 

> Gonella et al. 2005, 99, fig. 138. 
*  Gonella et al. 2005, 92, fig. 124. 
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Fig. 3: Relief of a mountain god found at Ain Dara 


of the Hittite empire remained relatively isolated, and large-scale exchange with other regions 
was restricted to raw materials. As a result, the Hittites refused to adopt iconographical con- 
cepts and elements from abroad to any greater extent. Probably a cultural self-consciousness 
was responsible for the limited interest in foreign goods and iconographical elements. Further, 
foreign iconography was not considered acceptable for the expression of Hittite religious or ide- 
ological concepts. Rarely was anything adapted, and if it happened, it was associated with a 
conceptual re-interpretation. 

On the other side few Hittite products found their way abroad, even into the Levantine vas- 
sal states. The reason for this remains obscure. Possibly, in the Levant Babylonian, Egyptian 
and even Aegean products were associated with a higher level of prestige, with which the Hit- 
tites could not compete. Even Hittite iconography did not influence the culture of the Levant, 
northern Mesopotamia or Cyprus on a significant scale, not to mention the culture of the other 
major powers Babylonia, Assyria or Egypt. 

In a way, it is ironic that the Hittite empire had to collapse so that its iconography, script, and 
religious concepts could emerge in the northern Levant. 


Mirko Novak 
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196, 257'°’, 302 

Thebes-Malqata 257 

Thera 280-81, 2817 

Thessaly 221, 225, 228, 233-34 

Thorikos 224, 254, 254°° 

Tigris 325, 330" 

Til Barsip 317" 

Timna 294 

Tiryns 91, 110”, 209-14, 228-30, 233, 243, 248, 
251-53, 257-58, 2581"! 26] 

Tombos 196 

Toumba tou Skourou 303 

Triphylia 224 

Tripolis 144, 177 

Troodos mountains 294—95 

Troy 248 

Tsoungiza 246—47 

Tukris > sa gati “tukris 99, 99"), 143” 
Tukurs > Dugurasu, Ku 143” 

Tunip 177-78, 181-82 

Turkey 107, 130, 301-2 

Tuttul 321 

Tweini, Tell — Gibala 39°’, 45, 457°, 49, 63, 250, 
25". 253 

Tylissos 302 

Tyre 49, 49"? 120, 150, 159, 163, 328 


Ugarit — Ikaryti, Ras Shamra 11, 13, 35—9, 39°5, 
4146, 42~72, 4Q!!5: 118, 119 4gi29 51147, 148 57197 63224 
64227, 229 65237 67248 69259 7427 85 9A 85? 8657 
87" 892, 924°, 98, 105%, 107, 107>2-°>, 109, 110”, 
117, 119-23, 119°’, 120%", 1233, 144, 150-51, 173, 
177, 179-80, 182, 210, 213-14, 216, 233, 233°, 250, 
250°, 252-55, 253%, 2547, 256", 259-62, 260!26, 
261'44, 262'48: 190, 154° 963'69 302, 304—5, 30579, 315, 
317, 317320) 320", 321, 322". 323-30, 324 
326° °F. 327%, 329! 330.343 

Ugaritic (adj.) 22, 50, 52-3, 57, 66—7, 70-2, 85-7, 
857, 86° 4°, 87 88 89-91, 897629 907! 213-14, 
253, 258, 328 

Ullaza 144, 177-80, 182 

Uluburun 12, 22, 46'°%, 49, 49! 72276 109, 13777, 
150, 210, 212-14, 21479, 228, 2287?, 2298 232-33, 
232”, 2337, 301-4 

Umm el-Marra 318 

Upi — Abina 150 

Ura 144, 324, 329!% 

Urfa 302 

Ursu 321” 

Uruk 22, 24-5, 34] 

Usu 163 


Villagrande Strisaili (Nuoro) 303 
Volos 228, 233, 233 
Vrysarion/Achaea 225 


Wadi Ara 201 
Wawat 170-71 
Wessex 109 


Yahudiyeh, Tell 42 
Yarimuta 161—62, 175 
Yavneh Yam 130 
Yazilikaya 342 
Yoqneam 201 


Zagros 25, 341 
Zakros 279-80 
Zalhu 325°, 326*! 


ta 
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‘Abdi-ASirta 159, 161-63 
‘Ammistamru 120! 
‘Ammistamru II 253, 302 
‘Ammu-rapi’ 71, 98%, 120! 
‘Anat 70-1, 183-84 
‘Apiru 177, 177*', 179 


Ahmes-Nefertari 637°, 727, 147 

Ahmose 192-98, 194??, 201-2 

Ahmose pa-Nekhbit 195—96 

Ahat-Milku 254, 302 

Ahi-malik 323° 

Ahi-rahag 327%’ 

Akhenaten — Amenhotep IV, Naphururtya/ Nam- 
huriya 50, 50!°’, 98, 147-50, 162°, 174, 177, 181, 
181°, 244, 257, 343 

Akizzi 98, 98°, 150 

Alazaya 326”, 328” 

Amanappa 161 

Amenemhet (astronomer) 196 

Amenemhet II 144 

Amenemhet III 39*', 40-1, 146 

Amenhotep I 195-96 

Amenhotep II 50°’, 99'*, 103°’, 160, 179, 182, 
198-200, 214 

Amenhotep III 48!, 50-1, 50", 51!°?, 52'°°, 57!8°, 
63, 71, 136, 147, 174, 177, 180-81, 181°, 192, 200, 
212, 214, 257 

Amenhotep IV — Akhenaten, Naphururtya/ 
Namhuriya 48!, 50, 134, 147-50, 162, 257 
Amenemope 170 

Amenmose 1007 

Ammaia 48 

Amun 100”, 133-34, 168-69, 172, 174-75, 177— 
79, 182-87 

Amun-Re 160, 169, 179 

[Amun-re]-Horakhty 177 

Aphrodite 293, 295, 300 

Aramaeans 344 

Ar-halba 51'*’ 

Asiatics 99°, 100 

AStarte — [star 23] 

Aten 134 

Atreus 258 

Attarissiya 117-18 

Aziru 120°, 159, 162, 16378 


Ba‘al 39%', 40, 54, 66, 70—71, 180 
Ba‘al Saphon 66, 180-81 
Ba‘alat 172, 176 


Ba‘alat Gebal 47, 142 

Ba‘al-kabar I 322°! 

Ba‘al-qarrad 327 

Ba‘lu 98° 

Babylonians 121, 326—29, 328°, 343 
Bayadi 162 

Bélet-ekalli — “NIN E.GAL 98 
BenteSina 12] 

Bes 47, 56-7, 57'® °° 60, 62, 66, 68-70, 70°’, 72 
Blemmyes 186 

Burna-Burias II 343 


Canaanites 185 
Chayan 145, 278 
Cypriots 214, 251, 251°°, 304 


Dagan 40, 47 
Dagan-bélu 326%, 328 
Diocletian 186 
DuruSa 99 


Ebih 342 

Egyptians 13—4, 41, 48, 66-8, 141-44, 147, 167— 
69, 171-72, 174-77, 179-87, 193-94, 198, 201-2, 
214 

El 180 

Emariotes — Imariotes 323°’, 325, 327%, 329 
Entin — Yantin-‘ammu 144 

Eriba-Marduk 3267, 328, 328” 


Haremhab 100” 

Hathor 47, 62, 70-1, 101, 142, 167—69, 187 
Hathor of Denderah 41, 41°, 47 

Hathor of Byblos 172, 175-77 

Hathor of Punt 167-68, 186 

Hatshepsut 52, 52'® '®! 6377, 64, 647°, 167-68, 
186, 192-93, 195—97, 200 

Hausa 21 

Hittites 13—4, 51*’, 90, 118, 120-21, 150, 180—81, 
243, 318, 322*8, 323, 323°7°?, 328! 329, 329119. 
342—43, 345 

Homer 213 

Horemheb 51, 51'*’, 63”, 120, 192 

Horus 43, 47, 106% 

Huya 100” 

Hyksos 43, 44%, 145, 145%, 147, 191, 193-95, 198, 
278° 


Haay 162 
Halpa-ziti 123 


356 


Hamis-Dagal 327, 329 

Hannutti 98 

HattuSili I 322* 

HattuSili TT 119, 119’, 121, 323, 342 
Haya 16] 

Hazannu 327-28 

Héma 327, 330 

Hibtya 162 

Hilissa 327 

HiSmi-Te8Sup 323°? 


la‘sai 327°’ 

lahdun-Lim 320” 
lahsi-Dagan 318!°, 323°’ 
Iasmah-Addu 320° 
Ibana 195 

Ibiranu 677?', 120 
Idadda 98 

Idrimi 322% 
Ili-hamadi 120 
Imariotes — Emariotes 321 
Immureya 181° 


Ini-TeSSup 107, 122—23, 318", 323, 323° 


Innin 341 

Iny — Pepy II 142, 142° 
Ir’ib-“1iSkurR 318% 

Isis 186, 186°! 

IStar — AStarte 224, 231 
Istar of Ebla 71 

[star of Nineveh 119’ 

Ita 102 

Itakayet 41, 102, 145-46 


Kadasman-Enlil IT 119, 1197, 121, 342 


Kapi-Dagan 323° 
Kara-Indas 341] 

Kassites 341-42 
KaStiliaSu TV 121-22 
Kazanu 327% 

Kenamun 137 

Khafra 142 
Khenemet-nefer-hedjet 40 
Khenti-kheti-Woser 145* 
Khnum 47 

Khnumhotep III 144 
Kidin-Gula 326”, 328, 328” 
Kirta 85 

Kunti-TeSSup 323°? 
Kurigalzu 110” 
Kuruntiya 121 
KuSmesusa 305*° 


Lama 44 
Lanasim 321 
Levantines 100, 104°? 
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Madduwatta 117 

Maiherpri 103°? 

Mamy 48, 54, 66 
Manahpirya 181 

Marduk 327-28 

Mariannu 263, 263'% 
Mar-Sert’a 324% 

Mekal 183 

Meli-Sipak 122 
Menkheperre 160, 176, 179 
Menkheperreseneb 1007’, 101 
Merenptah 414°, 50, 52, 98° 
Mernere 142 

Mery 171 

Minmose 172, 174-82, 184, 187 
Minoans 210, 212 

Mita 118 

Mursili IT 118-20, 123-24 
Mut-Ba‘lu 162 

Mutri-TeSSup 323° 
Muwattalli TT 121, 1217', 123 
Mycenaeans 14, 210-13, 232, 251, 254, 254°*° 


Naphururtya/Namhuriya — Amenhotep IV, 
Akhenaten 149 

Nebamun 100 

Neferhotep I 144 

Neferkheperure Waenre 160 

Neferperet 147 

Neferrenpet 133-34 

Nefertari 170, 182 

Nefertiti 50'°°, 727%, 150 
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Ninwayu 122 

Niqmaddu (QadeS) 123-24 

Niqmaddu II 60-1, 607'°, 63, 67, 70, 1107,120°, 
180 

Niqmaddu III 61 

Nigmaddu IV 61, 677°!, 68?°,71 

Nobatai 186 


Pahanate 161 

Papi 162 

Penniut 170, 185 
Pepy I 417,142 

Pepy II — Iny 142 
Piha-Tarhunta 326** 
Priscus of Panium 186°! 
Procopius 186 

Ptah 170 

Puhi-Senni 323° 


Ra’indu — TattaSSe 328° 

Ramesses II 50-2, 50'°?, 55, 120-21, 133-35, 137, 
170, 176, 180, 182—83 

Ramesses III 183-84, 187, 260 

Ramesses VI 170, 182—83 


Ramessides 257 

Rap’anu 37, 213 

RaSap-abu 51, 51'*°, 64 

Rekhmire 99-101, 99'8, 10127, 302 
Rib-Hadda 161-63, 177 

Romans 186 


Salmanu-muSabsi 122 

Sea Peoples 214, 216 

Sennefer 168, 174, 176~77, 186 
Senwosret I 102°° 

Senwosret III 144 
Senwosret-ankh 47 

Sesostris [ 41, 41°° >! 47 

Seth 54, 66, 71 

Sety (high official) 150 

Sety I 123, 129, 135-37, 1357"°, 17638 
Sin-apla-iddin 326”, 328° 
Sinaranu 209, 213-14, 253 
Sinuhe 42, 72 

Smenkhkare 54, 6377, 120 
Sobek 43, 47 

Syrians 100, 100” 


Sagarakt[i-Surias] 122 
Saggar-abu 323% 

Sahurunuwa 107, 107%, 322, 323° 
Salmaneser I 120 

Sama’ 34] 

Sarelli 64, 67, 6775! 71 
Sarri-Kusuh 322” 

Sarrup-Se 98 

Sasu 196 

SauSgamuwa 118, 121?!, 256, 256° % 
Simigi 98%, 18] 

Sipti-Ba‘al 48, 64, 92, 326%, 328 
Sunassura 117-18 

Suppiluliuma I 118*, 322% 
Suppiluliuma II 63 


Silla-Idiglat 324° 


Tadu-Hepa 181, 181° 

Taitas 344 

Takuwa 98 

Talmi-Sarruma 123-24, 123% 
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Loo 
Can 
—~] 


Taprammi 107, 107°? 

TattaSSe > Ra’indu 32679, 328” 

Taweret 62, 70, 229-30 

Tette 118 

Thucydides 21 

Thutmose 52!° 

Thutmose I 147, 193, 195-97, 201 

Thutmose II 196 

Thutmose III 14, 50'°, 52, 63, 998, 10022, 129, 
131, 157-58, 160—61, 168, 171-87, 191-202, 278° 
Thutmose IV 51, 136, 192 

Tiy-30 2.51 

Tudhaliya I/II 117, 322*8 

Tudhaliya FV 118, 120-21, 121°°7', 256 
Tukulti-Ninurta I 118, 120—22 

Tuppi-TesSup 118, 120, 123-24 

TuSratta 181, 181° 

Tutankhamun 61, 132° 

Tutu 159, 162 

Tuwatta-ziti 323°, 329!!! 


Tarelli 92 


Ura 324, 329! 
Useramun 100” 
duru 988 


Urténu 48, 48"7, 52, 52!5, 56, 92, 120, 213, 213”, 
305%, 326-28 


Warad-IStar 326% 
Wenamun 168—69 


Yabninu 35, 49-51, 54—5, 64, 66, 91, 914°, 92°! 
Yabni-Sapsu 49!?5 

Yanhamu 161—62 

Yantin-‘ammu — Entin 144 

Yapah-Hadda 16] 

Yoruba 21'° 


Zimredda 159, 162 

Zimri-Lim 39, 39°, 320°*, 321, 3217 
Zisamimi 161 

Zu-Ba‘la 318!8, 323, 323°, 32788, 328, 3291 
Zulanna 327** 


